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DANIEL MACLISE. 


An Italian who happened to be 
a humourist as well as a poet, had 
for debtor another humourist, the 
sum claimed being only three Ziré 
(about 2s.). The creditor at stated 
times demanded his money, but 
many applications were vainly made, 
and at each disappointment he 
uttered his complaint in a piece of 
most witty and amusing verse. These 
pieces were the delight of the whim- 
sical debtor, who read them in every 
company where he happened to be, 
and the recitations continued to ex- 
tend the fame of the poet, and put 
some incidental zecchini’s in his 
purse. This happy order of things 
endured for years, till one unlucky 
day, when the debtor, through mere 
absence of mind, put the three un- 
lucky /iré into the poet’s hand. It 
was a most unfortunate occurrence 
for both parties. The poet being 
now without a grievance, was dis- 
mayed by the desertion of the divine 
afflatus at the same time. In vain 
he invoked the muse} he felt him- 
self still master of rhyme and 
rhythm—the mere shell of the art ; 
but the inward life, the spirit, was 
not to be found. Some versions of 
the tale assert that he died from the 
visitation of the three liré, but this 
is a piling of the agony not to our 
taste. 

Whether death, or a moping con- 
dition of existence ensued, the tale 
inspires us with bitter anticipations 
of the state of our country when all 


her wrongs are redressed by her big 
sister, and she is robbed of her last 
grievance. Our only comfort is the 
great lapse of time that must first 
intervene, and the certainty that 
then, as well as now, or even in the 
days of Horace, some bitter bubbles 
will continue to arise to the surface. 
Sir Hyacinth Muldoon, whose exist- 
ence and well-being depends on the 
solvability of his Irish tenants, can- 
not afford to live among them, and 
do them those good offices which 
the old chiefs were so ready to ex- 
tend to their agricultural dependents, 
He lingers out a lazy and useless 
existence in London or Paris, and 
employs a blood relation of Mr. 
Hopkins (see Miss Edgeworth’s 
Rosanna) “to screw Farmer 
O’Shaughnessy’s rent up to the 
starving place.” Lady Morgan, 
after holding up “Sir Muldoon’s” 
absenteeism to public hatred and 
contempt, quits her bower in Kildare 
Street and ends her days in Picca- 
dilly or its neighbourhood. Donoch 
O’Brien, of Lower Ormond, writes a 
book or two on Irish country life, its 
ups and downs and amenities, its 
local traditions and legendary lore, 
and exerts himself to remove ill- 
feelings between the two religious 
sections of the country. He visits 
farmers’ houses, the parlours of pro- 
vincial shopkeepers, the book-stalls 
of the railway-stations, the book- 
sellers’ shops in Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork; finds everywhere copies of 
17 
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the “Lawyers Disloyh Wife,” 
“The Licentious Robber,” ‘ The 
Deeds of Dick Turpin,” “ The 
Soiled Dove,” and many another 
unedifying work; but of “Happy 
Days by the Bann,” scarcely a copy. 
A native sculptor or painter of un- 
doubted ability, exhibits for a few 
seasons in Lower Abbey Street. 
His works are in much esteem, but 
he cannot attain the honourable 
position to which he is entitled. He 
removes to London, and when Irish 
noblemen and gentlemen find his 
productions in demand among the 
English Upper Ten Thousand, they 
become liberal in their orders. His 
picture or his bust in Somerset 
House does not exceed in merit 
what he exhibited in the Royal 
Hibernian Academy; but it has been 
impressed with the London stamp— 
atalisman of mighty power. 

Are we to blame “ Perfidious 
Albion” for these national annoy- 
ances? By no means. Neither 
does the Queen nor Mr. Gladstone, 
recommend these books or forbid 
those. Neither is “Sir Muldoon” 
ordered, or even requested, to show 
his face daily at the window of a 
West-End Club House, nor did Mr. 
Foley nor Sir M. A. Shee receive 
the royal command to emigrate. It 
is all the result of too close proquin- 
quity between the castle and the 
cabin. Zsop’s iron pot had not the 
slightest ill-feeling (the reverse 
rather) to his earthen neighbour as 
they floated down stream. Oliver 
Goldsmith’s giant cherished the 
dwarf who accompanied him to the 
wars, but we know well enough how 
it fared with the little body of flesh 
and blood, and we also know how it 
would have fared with the little body 
of baked earth, if the force of the 
stream had brought its iron brother 
into close contact with it. 

A valuable work,! lately published, 
confirms and illustrates the correct- 
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ness of these observations. Had 
Daniel Maclise not passed over to 
London in his youth, he would not 
have stood while living, in the front 
rank of British painters, and enjoyed 
a world-wide celebrity. In his pro- 
vincial position, he would have at- 
tained a respectable name as por- 
trait or historical painter, but he 
would have lacked the encourage- 
ment or inclination to execute those 
noble works which have secured 
him so high a rank in the history of 
British art. Had his lot been cast 
in Cork or Dublin, his existing fame 
would never have been attained ; 
but perhaps he would, at this present 
moment, be enjoying a reputation 
sufficient for the self-complacency of 
any reasonable mind, and in addi- 
tion, the comforts arising from the 
friendly regard of his co-citizens, the 
admiration and esteem of his coun- 
trymen in general, and that chiefest 
of worldly possessions — domestic 
happiness. The sacrifices exacted 
from one in Maclise’s position were 
too great and too exacting. He 
satisfied the demands made on him, 
but he thereby abridged his span of 
life. 

The biography of the great Irish 
artist could not have fallen into 
better hands. Mr. O’Driscoll was his 
schoo! intimate, his boyish com- 
panion, and has remained his devoted 
friend through life. In the course 
of the narrative his sound esthetic 
taste, his judgment, and the quali- 
ties which distinguish a good bio- 
grapher, are evidenced. 

Mr. O’Driscoll gives as introduc- 
tion to his work, a sketch of the 
Fine Arts in England from the com- 
mencement of the last century ; but 
limited space prevents any reference 
to that portion of the work, with the 
exception of a glance at the doings 
of some Irish artists. 

Barry, a townsman of our artist, 
travelled on foot all the way from 


* A Memoir of Daniel Maclise, R.A. By W. Justin O’Driscoll, M.R.S.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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Cork to Dublin with his “ Baptism 
of Aongus, King of Munster, by St. 
Patrick.” The Royal Dublin Society 
held its school at the time in Haw- 
kins’ Street, on the site of the pre- 
sent Theatre Royal, and in an ob- 
scure corner was the picture hung. 
Our legends say that when the saint 
was administering the rite, he inad- 
‘vertently struck his pointed staff (as 
he thought) into the ground, but the 
stroke was given with such good will 
that it pierced the poor postulant’s 
foot through the instep. He, con- 
sidering this as an essential part of 
the sacramental rite, gave no outward 
sign of his suffering ; but the saint, 
drawing up his staff at the conclu- 
sion, and giving a glance downwards, 
was horror-struck at the sight of the 
gushing blood. Of course, when he 
heard from the king the cause of his 
silence, he lost no time, till by urgent 
prayer he obtained the healing of 
the wound. 

Edmund Burke, happening in one 
of his visits to catch sight of the 
picture, “inquired of the secretary 
(we quote the text) the name of the 
painter. ‘I don’t know,’ said that 
gentleman, ‘ but it was brought here 
by that little boy,’ pointing to Barry, 
who was modestly standing near his 
work. ‘Where did you get this 
picture, my boy?’ said Burke. ‘ Who 
painted it?’ ‘Itis mine,’ said the 
proud boy: ‘I painted it.’ ‘Oh, 
that is impossible,’ said Burke, 
glancing at the poorly-clad youth. 
Barry burst into tears, and rushed 
from the room. Burke instantly 
followed him, soothed him with kind 
and encouraging words, and was ever 
after his friend. 

In his twenty-third year, 1764, he 
visited London, at the instance of his 
patron,who procured for him, the year 
after, the means of going to Rome 
to study. Returning in 1770, he 
painted the fine picture of “ Venus 
Rising from the Sea ;” and in 1772, 
he was one of the four who com- 
pleted the magic number (40) of 
the Royal Academy. Between the 
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years 1777 and 1783, he was em- 
ployed at the now celebrated series 
of pictures in the Adelphi, illustrating 
the Progress of Civilisation, and the 
Rewards and Punishments of the 
Future, a stronger or weaker pagan 
animus pervading the whole. For 
the National Exhibition, held in Cork 
in 1852, the managers could only 
procure one of the great painter’s 
pictures, and that by no means 
among his best,viz., King George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, invested with 
the insignia of the saint whose name 
he bore, exulting over the defeat 
of the Dragon. We have often stood 
in wrapt admiration in the entrance- 
hall of the drawing schools of the 
Royal Dublin Society, before his bed- 
chamber scene from Cymdbeline, the 
bright warm spots of colour, so 
nicely set in relief by the general 
greenish-grey hues of the large cham- 
ber, and the representatives of truth- 
ful innocence and deceptive guilt 
presenting so powerful a contrast. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee, who pre- 
sided over the Royal Academy for 
some years, had received his art-edu- 
cation in the school of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society. Along with being an 
able portrait painter, Sir Martin was 
aman of letters. He wrote “ Rhymes 
on Art,” “Elements of Art” (poems), 
“ Alasco,” a tragedy, which the Lord 
Chamberlain of the day would not 
permit to be acted, “ Old Court, a 
Novel,” and other novels, now, alas, 
not sought for in the libraries, yet 
well worthy of perusal, especially the 
first-named, the scene of which is 
laid in Connaught. 

Danby, with whose sublime con- 
ceptions and able execution every 
print-shop visitor is familiar, was a 
native of the county of Wexford. 
Mr. O'Driscoll relates the following 
circumstances connected with his 
first visit to England, in company 
with Mr. O’Connor, the landscape 
painter, and the late Dr. Petrie, the 
last-named gentleman being the au- 
thority for the facts :— 

“ Putting together all their earthly 
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possessions, #.¢., their sketches and 
drawings, they proceeded to Bristol, 
en route, When they arrived there 
the state of their finances presented 
Serious difficulties to an extension of 
their journey, and their necessities 
forced them to adopt the expedient 
of offering some of their drawings 
for sale. One of the party went to 
the shop of an eminent print-seller 
with a few drawings. The gentle- 
man looked at them, and was so im- 
pressed with their merit that he di- 
rectly purchased them at a liberal 
price, and intimated his desire to 
buy any more that might be brought 
tohim. This circumstance generated 
an acquaintance with the young 
artists, and procured for Danby a 
commission to paint an oil picture 
for a nobleman living near Bristol. In 
the meantime the three companions 
painted a joint-stock picture on a 
pretty large scale, each taking the 
part for which he felt himself best 
qualified. O’Connor did the land- 
scape and background; Petrie finish- 
ed some architectural ruins; and 
to Danby was allotted the figures 
and foreground. The picture was 
sold in Bristol, and the proceeds 
divided. O’Connor and Petrie re- 
turned to Dublin ; Danby held to 
his original resolution, and proceeded 
to London, where he speedily dis- 
tinguished himself. Many years after 
this, Petrie again visited Bristol, and 
was asked to dine with a gentleman 
who possessed some excellent pic- 
tures. He showed his collection to 
Petrie, and remarked as to one, that 
though it was considered the best 
work in his gallery, no one could 
tell the name of the artist. The 
moment Petrie saw the picture he 
recognised it as the joint-stock per- 
formance, and told its history to his 
host, who was rather disappointed 
at learning its hybrid origin.” 

Mulready and Roberts, as well as 
the painters just mentioned, have 
upheld the character of their country 
for the production of artists of the 
highest rank. 
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Cork, the birth-place of Maclise, 
though long unable to make it worth 
the while of a great native artist to 
set up a permanent atelier within its 
river bounds, had at times made 
strenuous, though unsuccessful, ef- 
forts to foster native talent by the 
establishment of schools of design. 
What the patriotic Corcagians, with 
all their energy and patriotism had 
been unable to effect, was uninten- 
tionally accomplished by the grati- 
tude of Pope Pius to the English 
Crown, and the want of appreciation 
by the Prince Regent of the magni- 
ficent present sent him by His 
Holiness. This was no less than 
casts of the world-renowned marbles 
made under the eyes of the great 
Canova. The Prince appears to 
have been more annoyed than grati- 
fied by the valuable gift. The casts 
were allowed to do along quaran- 
tine in their cases at the Custom- 
house, and when they made a lodg- 
ment at Carlton House, were con- 
sidered rather in the way. To no 
purpose did his Royal Highness 
offer them to the Royal Academy ; 
no room could be spared for them. 
But while the embarrassed Prince 
was sorely perplexed about their 
disposal, the late Earl of Listowel 
relieved his mind, and made Ireland 
his debtor, by asking them to form 
a nucleus for models of a fine-art 
school in Cork. He was not more 
eager to get than the Prince to give, 
and thus by a side-wind was an im- 
petus given to the study of the beau- 
tiful in form by the Munster students. 

“The gift of this splendid col- 
lection (we quote our biographer), 
like the myrtle which Minerva pre- 
sented to the Athenians, induced a 
love of the art to revive and strike 
deep root among the people of Cork. 
By their exertions, and, very much 
more, by their liberal subscriptions, a 
theatre was fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the casts and the admission 
of students, and it was placed under 
the superintendence of a competent 
master.” 
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Mr. O'Driscoll dwells on the abili- 
ties of some of these early students, 
among others, Forde and Hogan. 
Our limits will not admit of more 
than the mere mention of these 
artists, one of whom died just as he 
had given proofs of the highest 
genius and ability in his unfinished 
cartoon of the overthrow of the Rebel 
Angels. A black statue was erected 
some years since in a publicthorough- 
fare in Dublin, apparently to the 
genius of heaviness and stupidity, 
and idle tongues have said that the 
end of poor Hogan was hasten- 
ed by certain pestilent leaden ema- 
nations escaping from it into his 
system, as he incautiously gazed on 
it when passing by. He was en- 
deavouring, at the unfortunate mo- 
ment, to solve the problem,—how 
the essence of lightness, gaiety, and 
joyous fancy, could, by passing 


through the brain-chambers of a man 
of undoubted talent, have assumed 
the plodding, stupid form which 
daily saddens the souls of the way- 


farers by the College wall. 

Daniel Maclise was born in Cork 
in the year 1811. Two of his bro- 
thers, Alexander and Joseph, are 
still living. His two sisters were 
beautiful women : their portraits add 
to the charm of some of his finest 
pieces, ¢g., “ All-Hallow Eve,” the 
“Installation of Captain Rock,” 
** Malvolio and the Countess,” &c. 

“ Anna, the younger sister, mar- 
ried Mr. Percival Weldon Banks, a 
member of the English Bar, and 
well known in the literary world 
as a distinguished contributor to 
Fraser's Magazine and other perio- 
dicals. Isabella was never married ; 
she loved her brother so intensely 
that nothing would induce her to 
separate from him. She died in the 
early part of 1865, and her death 
had a most depressing effect on his 
health and spirits.” 

The future artist’s school days 
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were spent under a teacher of ability. 
He varied and relieved his studies 
by pen-and-ink sketches, among 
which caricatures of everybody, not 
neglecting the master, were frequent. 
Leaving school at fourteen years of 
age, he spent some time in a bank- 
ing house ; but finding his vocation 
to art irresistible, he entered the 
Cork Academy as pupil, and de- 
voted his entire attention to drawing 
and the study of useful and improv- 
ing books in the library of the late 
Mr. Sainthill, a lover of the fine arts, 
and a distinguished antiquary. At 
Mr. Sainthill’s house he made the 
acquaintance of the amiable chroni- 
cler of the “ Southern Fairies,” Crof- 
ton Croker, Esq., who continued his 
steady friend through life. 

“The late Dr. Woodroffe, one of 
the most famous surgeons of his time, 
had a school of anatomy in Cork, to 
which Maclise and other students of 
the Academy were gratuitously ad- 
mitted. He attended the lectures 
there, and occasionally dissected ; 
and this early discipline of his hand 
and eye in the science of anatomy 
contributed very much to produce 
that marvellous facility and accuracy 
in delineating the human figure, 
which imparts such a charm and 
grace to all his works. While pur- 
suing unremittingly his studies from 
the models in the Academy, and at- 
tending the lectures of Dr. Wood- 
roffe, his pencil was exercised in 
every imaginable way. Whenever 
he saw a grotesque face or figure, 
a picturesque tree or a beautiful land- 
scape, it was at once transferred to 
his portfolio, and scores of his 
sketches were distributed with a 
profuse hand to his friends." _ 

A favourable circumstance seized 
on, and turned to account on the 
instant, established his reputation, 
and brought him more orders than 
he was able to accomplish. Mr. 
O'Driscoll thus relates the fortunate 


1 Our readers will please to consider all passages between inverted commas as literal 


quotations from Mr, O’Driscoll’s text. 
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occurrence connected with the visit 
of Sir Walter Scott and his party to 
the shop of the eminent bookseller, 
Mr. Bolster, during their stay in 
Cork, in the autumn of 1825. 

“ Maclise, then a mere boy, con- 
teived the idea of making a sketch 
of Sir Walter; and having placed 
himself unobserved in a part of the 
shop which afforded him an admir- 
able opportunity, he made in a few 
minutes three outline sketches, each 
in a different position. Having se- 
lected that one which he considered 
the best, he worked at it all night, 
and next morning brought to Bolster 
a highly-finished pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, handled with all the elaborate 
minuteness of a line engraving. Bol- 
ster placed it in a conspicuons part 
of his shop ; and Sir Walter and his 
friends having again called during 
the day, it attracted his attention 
when he entered. He was struck 
with the exquisite finish and fidelity 


.of the drawing, and at once inquired 


the name of the artist who had exe- 
cuted it. Maclise, who was stand- 
ing in a remote part of the shop, 
was at once brought forward, and 
introduced to Sir Walter. The great 
author took him kindly by the hand, 
and expressed his astonishment that 
a mere boy could have achieved 
such a work, and predicated that he 
would yet distinguish himself. Sir 
Walter then asked for a pen, and 
wrote with his own hand, “ Walter 
Scott” at the foot of the sketch. 
Maclise was advised by Bolster to 
have it lithographed ; but there was 
no lithographic press in Cork, and 
but one in Dublin. Maclise himself 
prepared the tracings for transfer- 
ring the drawing to the slate. Five 
hundred copies were struck off, and 
sold as rapidly as they were printed. 
One of the original sketches, with 
the study in oils, for the ‘Spirit of 
Justice,’ and some early drawings of 
the artist, were to be seen in the 


_ National Exhibition at Cork in 


1852.” 
Never did a youth of talent un- 
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dergo such fatigue for a time as the 
“praised one” of Sir Walter Scott. 
He charged but a guinea and a-half 
for portraits in pencil—the size, say, 
nine inches by seven, backgrounds 
and accessories worked in as care- 
fully as face, hands, and hair. 

“The system involved such an 
amount of mere mechanical labour, 
each lady or gentleman-sitter being 
anxious to have her or his own se- 
lection of a background, that when 
his time became of more conse- 
quence, and the number of his sitters 
increased, he wholly discarded the 
elaborate backgrounds, which had 
become as tedious and distasteful to 
him as the straw yards to George 
Morland. He thenceforth adopted 
the vignette style of finishing his 
portraits: the effect was infinitely 
better, and the manual labour vastly 
lessened.” 

An increase of pay accompanied 
this lessening of labour. So the 
years 1825 and 1826 were passed 
painting portraits, and making 
sketches of scenery and ruins when 
he could escape from the studio. 
He was gifted with an incredible 
facility and correctness in conveyiug 
outlines of objects to his sketch- 
book, grotesque and ludicrous groups 
being as acceptable as picturesque 
or sublime ones. Indeed, on one 
occasion his love of the ludicrous 
seems to have made him lose sight 
of that “eternal fitness of things” 
so lauded by philosopher SQuARE. 
Accompanied by his biographer on 
a sketching excursion, they came in 
sight of their provision-bearing youth, 
up to his arm-pits in the river, the 
provant basket on his head, and his 
distended eyes taking in the figure 
of a furious bull on the bank, with 
eyes, horns, hoofs, and tail sugges- 
tive of an impending charge, averted 
only by his dislike to the depth of 
the pool. The artist’s friend would 
have hastened at once to the ani- 
mal’s owner, in order to shift the 
disagreeable scene; but the artist 
would not agree till he had fixed the 
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situation on paper. He introduced 
the group at a later day among illus- 
trations on a pack of playing-cards, 
and a most laughable group it was. 

His influential friends, Sainthill, 
Croker, Sir Thomas Deane, &c., be- 
gan to think that the best course to 
be adopted by him, was to proceed 
to London, and enter himself as 
pupil at the Royal Academy. They 
were ready to provide funds for the 
purpose; but the artist possessing 
an independent spirit, would not 
hear of receiving pecuniary assist- 
ance. He worked on, and added 
these five guineas to those, until he 
had put together a sum sufficient to 
guarantee his support in a strange 
place for a reasonable time. 

In the spring of 1827, having sent 
a pencil drawing to Somerset House, 
with the object of getting admission 
as a pupil, and being furnished with 
an earnest recommendation to Mr. 
Croker from Mr. Sainthill, he arrived 
in London, and took up his residence 
in Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
Though he neither would nor did 
accept of any assistance in money 
from Mr. Croker, his friendship was 
of material advantage. He was a 
frequent guest at his table, and there 
made profitable acquaintance with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Miss Landon, 
Rogers, Miss Edgeworth, Barham 
(Thomas Ingoldsby ), Planché, Rev. 
Mr. Mahony (Father Prout), and 
other literary notabilities whom it 
was pleasant and profitable to know. 

The following curious circum- 
stance, connected with his departure 
from Ireland, is given in Mr, O’Dris- 
coll’s words :— 

“ He had made a very fine full- 
length drawing of a lady, to which 
he had devoted an extraordinary 
amount of his time. It was one of 
his most finished efforts. For some 
reason never explained, it never was 
paid for, and it remained in his 
studio until the eve of his departure 
from Cork. The husband of the 
lady was communicated with, but 
he declined to receive it. Maclise 
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was too proud to insist on payment, 
as he might have done; but he re- 
solved to render it a medium for the 
display of his peculiar powers over 
the pencil. Slightly obliterating the 
prominent parts of the face, but pre- 
serving the exquisite outline, he con- 
trived to envelope the face and bust 
in a delicately-wrought veil. It was 
a marvel of art. The fine figure 
and face were discernible through 
the folds of the veil, but every fea- 
ture of resemblance was wholly de- 
stroyed. This ‘ Veiled Lady’ was 
for some time in his studio in Lon- 
don. It was afterwards sold at a 
considerable price.” 

Patrons of Hawkins’ Street Thea- 
tre, when its manager, the late Mr. 
W. Cole (Calcraft)—good performer, 
good writer, and perfect Irish Gen- 
tleman,—was in his prime, remember 
the first appearance of the younger 
Kean on its boards (end of 1827). 
Some of the surviving playgoers at 
least enjoyed the performance of. 
father and son in the “ New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” a couple of years 
later. The general feeling of the 
Dublin folk at that time was, that 
the young man was a careful and 
judicious performer; but a mere 
copyist of his father’s style, and 
thoroughly devoid of originality. 
With every succeeding visit he arose 
some degrees in their favour. A 
striking and rapidly-executed por- 
trait of Charles as “ Young Norval” 
brought the youthful Cork artist 
into as much favour with the Lon- 
don folk, as did his sketch of Scott 
with the inhabitants of the “ Beauti- 
ful City.” The actor was obliged 
perforce to suspend speech and 
action under a torrent of applause, 
and— 

“Whilst he stood for a few 
moments, as it were, transfixed with 
feelings of pride and graceful em- 
barrassment, Maclise made the 
sketch: he executed a finished 
drawing from it that night. Mr, 
Croker had it lithographed, and 
published next day, and the sale of 
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the copies at ten shillings each was 
very large. It was an in- 
teresting episode in the lives of 
these distinguished men, each 
struggling forward at the same 
moment, but by different paths to 
the goal af fame. Commissions for 
portraits in pencil and water-colours 
now flowed in on him, and he began 
to be known as a rising young ar- 
tist.” 

Meantime his progress in his 
academical studies and exercises 
“was rapid and successful beyond 
all precedent. Every honour which 
the Academy could confer was 
gained by Maclise, infer alia its 
highest prize... . ‘This was the 
gold medal with which he was pre- 
sented, in the year 1829, for the best 
historical composition, the subject 
selected being ‘ The Choice of Her- 
cules.’ ” 

Great was his ecstacy, as may be 
imagined, at this attainment of his 
dearest wishes; but alas! every 
temporal triumph has its shadow. 
Crowding of friends, a Zet/e indul- 
gence in champagne, a wetting, a 
consequent cold, pills, basins of 
gruel, &c., considerably tempered 
his exultation. He acknowledges 
in a letter that on the next Sunday 
he was wretchedly dull, and yawned 
fearfully all day, “not feeling the 
triumph half as much as he would 
have felt the failure.” 

Lovers of pictures and prints 
have long been familiar with the 
appearance of MMa/lvolio, as posses- 
sed with fatuitous conceit, he kisses 
his hand, and displays his yellow, 
cross-gartered hose to the astonished 
and indignant eyes of Olivia. This 
was his first exhibited picture, 1829. 
We had the gratification of seeing it 
in the Dublin Society’s Exhibition 
some years since, but it had then 
lost some of its original freshness, 
It belongs to the Vernon Gallery 
Collection. The archness in the 
countenance of Maria, the dignity 
in Olivia’s, and the sweetness and 
gentleness in both, possess great 
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attraction for every one blessed with 
good taste. Mr. O’Driscoll says of 
the painting, “ It would be difficult 
to discover in his later efforts, any- 
thing more graceful and pleasing or 
more beautiful in point of colouring 
than this picture.” 

In 1830 he exhibited seven pic- 
tures, including portraits of Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, Miss Landon (L.E.L.), and 
Thomas Campbell; and in 1832, 
“ Puck disenchanting Bottom,” and 
“Oberon and Titania reconciled,” 
and in the same year he revisited 
his native city. 

After transferring to his sketch- 
books many an outline of the en- 
chanting scenery round Killarney, 
and generally in the “ Kingdom of 
Kerry,” he had the good fortune to 
fall in with Rev. Matthew Hogan, 
of Blarney, and a visit paid to him, 
on October 31st, originated the 
national picture of “ All - Hallow 
Eve,” of which all our readers have 
seen copies in some style of repro- 
duction ; and thus it came about :— 

“The good old priest held a 
social gathering on All-Hallow Eve, 
when persons of superior position 
in society were to be found unaffect- 
edly mingling with the poorest 
peasantry of the parish. Crofton 
Croker and Maclise were invited to 
this entertainment ; and whilst the 
young artist, charmed with the 
novelty of the scene, surrendered 
himself heart and soul to the enjoy- 
ment of the night, and joined in 
the harmless hilarity that prevailed, 
he contrived to sketch every group 
in the barn.” 

Commencing his picture on his 
return, he had it ready for the exhi- 
bition of 1833. It was the largest 
painting in oil produced by him up 
to that time. We trust that there 
are but few of our readers who 
have not by heart the various 
joyous and. earnest groups, striving 
to secure the apple, or get a glimpse 
of the future, or tire their partners 
in the dance. 

“The principal characters are 
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portraits of Sir W. Scott, Crofton 
Croker, the sisters of the artist, 
Percival Banks, who was married to 
the younger sister, and the old 
clergyman who appears in the back- 
ground, compelling two of‘ his boys,’ 
who had been trying their shillelahs 
on each‘ other’s heads, to shake 
hands and be friends.” 

“* Mokanna revealing his hideous 
countenance to Zelica,” exhibited in 
1833, ought not to have been painted. 
The horrible or disgusting should 
never be presented in play, poem, 
or picture. In the poem of the 
‘* Veiled Prophet,” the effect alone 
is touched on; the ghastly object is 
left undescribed. 

“The Installation of Captain 
Rock,” 1834, presented a felicitous 
subject for description. It is thus 
particularised in the biography :— 

“The scene is a country church- 
yard by moonlight. In the fore- 
ground is the corpse of the dead 
man lying ona tomb. The body is 
bared from the waist upwards, and 
the blood which has oozed from the 
bullet-wound is seen congealedround 
it. Standing beside the tomb, with 
his right hand placed on the body of 
the slain captain, is the newly-elected 
chief, opposite is the Nestor of the 
band, administering the oath of 
fidelity and vengeance The 
felicitous arrangement of the several 
groups, the drinking party, the vil- 
lage orator, the excited crowd round 
the tomb, the stately ruins of the 
old abbey, the exquisite disposition 
of light and shade, the moonbeams 
struggling through the groined arches 
and carved mullions, and falling on 
the pallid features of the dead man, 
form a combination of extraordinary 
power and expression.” 

On November 2nd, 1836, the 
young Irish artist, then only twenty- 
four years old, had the honour of 
becoming an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. The same year he intro- 
duced his friend Macready, in the 
guise of Macbeth, into the Witches’ 
cavern. 
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We would gladly be possessors of 
“‘ Olivia and Sophia fitting out Moses 
for the Fair,” 1837, with his thunder- 
and-lightning coat, much too short for 
the boy, his gosling-green waistcoat, 
cocking his hat with pins, and tying 
his hair with a black ribbon. Dickens 
must have enjoyed this picture 
greatly, as Moses, degraded into 
Bozey and Boz, was a household 
word in his family. While the pic- 
ture was exhibited, at all events in 
the same year, Mr. Forster, the 
“mutual friend” of the two men 
introduced them to eéach other, and 
for a run of thirty years a cordial 
intimacy prevailed between them. 
Mr. O’Driscoll gives a specimen of 
their humorous correspondence :— 

“ Mr. John Forster of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, and Mr. Charles Dickens, 
of universal popularity, request the 
favour of Mr. Maclise’s company at 
the Parthenon Club to-night, at half- 
past ten exactly. 

“Thinking it possible that Mr, 
Maclise may have gone to Court at 
an early hour this morning, they 
address this letter both to his private 
house and the Athenzeum ; and but 
for the veneration due to their youth- 
ful sovereign, they would have for- 
warded a duplicate to the Palace at 
Pimlico.” 

What acquaintance of “ Newman 
Noggs,” “ Mr. Squeers,” and “ The 
Cheeryble Brothers,” can forget the 
portrait of the youthful Boz, which 
served as a frontispiece to their 
history? It was painted by his fast 
friend, who, on receiving a cheque 
for a considerable amount, by way 
of recompence for his pleasant la- 
bour, returned it with the following : 

“ My dear Dickens,—How could 
you think of sending me a cheque 
for what was to me a matter of grati- 
fication? Iam almost inclined to be 
offended with you. May I not be 
permitted to give some proof of the 
value I attach to your friendship? 
I return the cheque, and regret that 
you should have thought it necessary 
to send it.” 
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Dickens, however, was not to be 
overcome without some trouble. He 
thus replied :— 

“Do not be offended. I quite 
appreciate the feeling which induced 
you to return what I sent you. 
Notwithstanding, I must ask you to 
take it back again. If I could have 
contemplated for an instantthe selfish 
engrossment of so much of your time 
and extraordinary powers, I should 
have had no need (knowing you, I 
knew that well) to resort to the little 
device I played off. I will take any- 
thing else from you, at any time that 
you will give any scrap from your 
hand, but I entreat you not to dis- 
turb this matter. I am willing to be 
your debtor for anything else in the 
whole wide range of your art, as you 
shall very readily find when you put 
me to the proof.” 

Mr. O’Driscoll remarks: “ It does 
not appear how this friendly contro- 
versy terminated.” 

Maclise’s descriptions to friends 
at home of what he saw and did in 
Paris are most graphic and amusing. 
Thirty years ago the Parisians ex- 

ressed their contempt for their 
island neighbours much more openly 
and heartily than they do now. Lat- 
terly, if they enjoy a hearty laugh at 
the Briton’s tall, rough-napped hat. 
weak eyes, solemn look, and exten- 
sive flaming whiskers, and JZees’s 
antiquated dress and manly stride, 
they invest them with a halo of good 
nature and generosity, which changes 
the laugh into a smile of approbation. 
Here is Maclise’s experience, in 1839, 
at the Hippodrome. 

“ Figured to the life was a comic 
group of English jockeys, subjected 
to all sorts of indignant and vulgar 
treatment. There was Lord Chester- 
jfidd his very seif, with enormous 
whiskers of red hair standing out 
from his cheeks, @ /’Anglaise, with 
white cords and tops. And, oh, 
how they knocked him about! He 
was thrown, he was dragged along 
the arena through the mud, until he 
was covered with one mass of dirt. 
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He was ignominiously beaten in the 
boxing match, and this was received 
by the laughing shrieks of thousands 
in these vast circles. I can assure 
you I was terribly annoyed, and the 
more because my neighbours, right 
and left, before and behind, kept 
looking to see whether we liked it, 
Isabella seemed to excite great atten- 
tion as we walked along, and we 
heard everywhere the word Anglaise 
as we passed, and we said to our- 
selves, ‘ How mistaken you are !’” 

Like a true Anglaise, Maclise re- 
joiced to see how prostrated the 
poor Frenchmen were, viz maladie 
of sea, in their visits to perfidious 
Albion, but expressed a ludicrous 
indignation that he and other island- 
ers were not in a bit better case. 

It would be a treat to have wit- 
nessed the following scene between 
himself and a moneyed J/aenas, 
whose pockets were better furnished 
than his brain-pan, the subjects being 
his fine picture from “‘ Hamlet,” and 
the “Sea Maid changed to a Harp.” 
He tells his grievance in .a note to 
Forster :— 

“‘ My dear Forster,—Let me pour 
my woes into your friendly ‘buzzum.’ 
You saw.two men come in here as 
you went out. One of them is a 
Mr. K , a nouveau riche, who has 
lately begun to buzz about artists. 
He bought that large picture of ——. 
Well, sir, can you believe it? Zhat 
man knew nothing of the play of 
* Hamlet, neither did his pal. I felt 
myself a very spoon, even in explain- 
ing to them the plot and the mean- 
ing of the picture ; and my soul fell 
down into my slippers, to think that 
that man is the representative of a 
thousand such. Oh, were you to 
see the puzzled, unintelligent look 
he used now to throw at me, and 
then on the picture, and then at his 
pal, who only looked at the tip of 
my nose. I swear to you he never 
took his eyes off me, and I be- 
lieve never saw the picture at all. 
As for the ‘ Nymph,’ I took up 
Moore, to read them a line in ex- 
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planation ; but I could not, and fairly 
laid the book down again, and held 
my tongue. They asked me what 
the subject of the other was. Sol 
said, ‘Oh, nothing more than you 
see,’” 

We must not overlook the out- 
line portraits furnished to Fraser's 
Magazine by our artist, under the 
pseudonym of Alfred Croguis. 
What humour, what power of char- 
acterising in the artist, and what 
striking resemblances were achieved! 
charged with a little banter or gro- 
tesqueness, but still genuine por- 
traits. We recal, with the melancholy 
pleasure which hangs round the 
objects of interest of our youth, the 
self-complacency with which Lady 
Morgan was adjusting her bonnet 
(not the wretched fly-away article of 
our days) at the glass ; the dignified 
and gentle-looking Mrs. Norton, 
occupied with the tea urn ; the hand- 
some, dashing, W. H. Ainsworth, on 
the look-out for a footpad, and ready 
to send a bullet in his direction ; 
and the young Disraeli, as if looking 
down on Europe and its pigmies 
from the flat roof of SidoniassKiosk, 
on Mount Horeb. But why did 
Alfred imagine such a mean and 
acquisitive face for nice Mr. Alaric 
Attila Watts (such a name!) as he 
furtively glides down stairs with a 
picture under each arm? We have 
the plate of “ The Fraserians,” Jan. 
1835, before us, and delightedly 
gaze on the faces of Dr. Maginn, 
Rev. Edward Irving (all harshness 
of countenance softened away), 
Father Mahony, Sir Egerton Brooke 
Brydges, Carlyle (not the present 
hirsute face), Moir, Hook, Croker, 
Lockhart, the thoughtful, handsome, 
and benevolent face of Galt; the 
poor, ghastly looking countenance of 
the “Ancient Mariner ;’ Michael 
Angelo, Titmarsh, and his spectacles, 
such as he afterwards delighted to 
represent them and himself; Mr. 
Proctor, Mr. Southey, the artist, and 
others. Father Mahony, or Dr. 
Maginn, put this speech, referring to 
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Maclise, in the mouth of Mr 
Croker :— i 

““We literary folk are always 
thinking we are the finest fellows in 
the world, and have therefore a right 
to look down on all the rest of man- 
kind ; whereas, if the truth were 
known, all the rest of the world look 
down most contemptuously on us. 
Never mind! What I was about to 
remark was this,—While we were 
all chattering and gabbling about 
the affairs of all kinds of writing 
people, we were forgetting that there 
was sitting amongst us a decent 
man who has the art of making faces 
never beat yet. I do not like men- 
tioning names, for it is dangerous in 
these cross times, but there he is, 
Dan,—-I beg pardon, for I was un- 
common near making a slip of the 
tongue—there he is—Mr. Alfred 
Croquis, sitting cheek-by-jowl to 
Mr. Barry Cornwall (Bryan Procter), 
and a neat article he is,—I mean 
Croquis equally as well as I mean 
Cornwall. Here he is, as demure 
and prim as a young lady at a 
christening, and good luck to him,— 
only he is caricaturing us all the time 
he is sitting there, as quiet as if he 
was a mouse in a cheese. Never- 
theless I give you his health, and 
long may he live to sketch and— 
etch! Here’s your health, Dan, my 
boy—Alfred, I mean, only it’s the 
same thing.” 

“‘ Croquis, who is an uncommonly 
modest man, blushed up to the ears 
at the flattering address, and his 
confusion was not diminished by the 
enthusiastic reception with which his. 
name was greeted. A more tumul- 
tuous scene was hardly ever wit- 
nessed, and it would require all the 
graphic abilities of the painter of 
‘ The Swearing-in of Captain Rock,’ 
to do it justice.” 

Maclise’s illustrations to the “ Na- 
tional Melodies,” were charmingly 
conceived and executed. He wasat 
home wherever imagination entered 
into the treatment of a national 
subject, and such was the case with 
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“ The Origin of the Harp.” Moore 
in his youth found the design 
sketched with charcoal on a wall 
in Kilmainham prison, by Edward 
Hudson, as he relates in his “ Life 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” Mr. 
O’Driscoll thus describes our artist’s 
treatment of it :—“‘ The sea maiden 
is seen standing at the entrance of a 
cave irradiated by the setting sun, 
the shining stalactites hanging from 
the roof and forming a brilliant and 
picturesque framework round the 
figure. The dark-blue sea waves are 
seen behind, and the sky above, the 
sunbeams stealing over and light- 
ing up a part of it. The form of the 
siren is a beautiful conception : the 
limbs exhibit all the roundness and 
proportions of a statue, and the face 
is the incarnation of loveliness. A 
coronet of sea-flowers is wreathed 
through the dark shining tresses of 
the maiden, and imparts a pictur- 
esque and poetical character to the 
figure. This picture is at present 
in the possession of Allan Potter, 
Esq., of Liverpool.” 


“The Actors’ reception of the 


Author’—subject found in “Gil 
Blas ”—was exhibited in 1843. We 
had the pleasure of studying it in 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, we 
cannot say how short or long after- 
wards. But the spirit of cringing 
humility on the part of the poor 
writer, and of insolent contempt on 
the parts of the actress and her com- 
pany, and even the page, made a 
lasting impression on us. The usual 
power over facial character, the same 
attention to the costumes and all the 
accessories, were unmistakeable, but 
a want of mellowness in the carna- 
tion colours was felt. Between the 
warm shadows of the flesh and the 
higher lights, the introduction of a 
slightly coolish tint has a pleasing 
and harmonious effect; but in our 
artist’s pieces the presence of a foxy 
or bricky tint in that position seri- 
ously marred the effect. 

Mr. Wardell, a Dublin merchant, 
possesses at his country house, 
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Thorncliffe, Rathgar, the oil painting 
of “ The Spirit of Chivalry,” a copy 
of which in fresco, executed in 1847, 
adorns the House of Lords. The 
female figure embodying the prin- 
cipal character is mentioned in the 
text as clothed in white. In Mr, 
Wardell’s copy she stands in red and 
blue, her sweet countenance and 
position expressive of high and noble 
aspirations. She is supported by 
Religion and Valour, in the persons 
of a bishop and a fully-armed king, 
and below the platform on which 
they stand, are disposed a young 
knight about to make his vows, 
ladies assisting at his equipment,a 
troubadour, a page, a _ pilgrim— 
representatives of History, Poetry, 
and the Arts, the whole composition 
breathing a heroic and ennobling 
spirit. In this, as in all Maclise’s 
pictures, we find just care paid to 
every portion of the composition, 
truth of colour and form being 
lovingly attended to, without any 
lapse into the undesirable processes 
of Pre-Raphaelitism. In the same 
gallery is preserved the fine piece of 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar- 
Maid,” (to be noticed further on), 
along with many other ancient and 
modern pieces of great merit. 

In 1849, his uninterrupted labours 
began to tell against him, and he 
became seriously ill. Still, in his 
communications to Forster and 
Dickens, he jested on his sufferings, 
made pen-and-ink portraits of him- 
self with a fortnight’s beard and long 
tangled hair, in the style of Macready 
in the first act of Werner. Anon 
he presented himself intently paint- 
ing at arm’s length,with a poultice on 
his nose, secured bya bag and band. 
These, and other numerous sketches, 
are secured in the memoir by wood 
engravings, very cleverly executed 
by Mrs. Millard, of Dublin. 

In 1850, he exhibited “The 
Spirit of Justice,” an oil painting 
the original of the large fresco in the 
House of Lords. His biographer 
describes the painting in detail, but 
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we can only afford room to a few 
sentences. 

“The principal figures are Jus- 
tice, Retribution, and Mercy. The 
face of Justice, sternly beautiful, 
seems illumined by the light of 
heaven itself, and the eyes are lus- 
trous with celestial intelligence. The 
Angel of Retribution stands near, 
austere and inexorable; while Mercy, 
whose features beam with benignity 
and gentleness, seems pleading for 
the guilty one. The splendour of 
the accessories, and the exquisite 
finish and minuteness of the details, 
are wonderful. The drawing is per- 
fectly faultless, and all the figures 
disclose a profound knowledge of 
the structure of the human body. 
It is impossible not to feel impressed 
with something like awe, as one 
looks on this great work. It elevates 
the mind into a region of thought, 
at once grand and sublime.” 

The same year was presented 
poor “Moses,” exhibiting to his 
family his gross of green spectacles, 
the only thing he had to show out 
of the sale of the colt. It would 
not be easy to fix on the relative 
proportion of the wisdom exhibited 
by Moses, and that exhibited by his 
simple parents on the occasion. Our 
Oliver had not listened without pro- 
fit to the household tales told at the 
fireside of the Meath parsonage- 
house. One of them, entitled, “ I'll 
be wiser next time,” furnished the 
original of Moses’ adventure. 

In 1850, through the death of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Percival Weldon 
Banks, the care for the well-being of 
his sister and her family devolved 
on him, and lovingly did he dis- 
charge his duty. In 1852 he sent 
to the Academy, “Alfred in the 
Danish Camp,” and in 1854, “ The 
Marriage of Strongbow and Eva.” 
The Commissioners of Fine Arts en- 
tered on a negotiation with him for 
the reproduction of this fine historical 
picture, in fresco, on one of the walls 
of the Painted Chamber ; but after a 
world of parley the thing fell through. 
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Being appointed a Fine-Art Juror 
for the Parisian Exhibition of 1855, 
he crossed the Strait ; but his office 
happening to demand little trouble 
and less time, he made the Italian 
tour in company with his brother 
Joseph. He evidently did not pos- 
sess the stuff which enters into the 
composition of travellers by choice. 
He thus speaks of Carrara :— 

“The whole town, the hotel, the 
street, one blaze of light, a very 
Koh-i-Noor of a town, reflected from. 
glaring white marble everywhere, and 
up to the knees in burning lime-dust.. 
My eyes !—an appropriate exclama- 
tion—will never again recover their 
well-known power. We walked up 
into the quarries, and slaked the 
lime-dust into mortar all the way by 
rills running off from our distilling 
bodies. . We got off from our 
guide with the never-failing fleecing.” 

The Southern Italians consider 
that life is not worth enduring after 
the sight of their famous city. Hence 
their direction, “See Naples and 
die!” Maclise nearly obeyed the 
order when he slid down from Vesu- 
vius. 

“We made the ascent—one to 
me, who have had some experience 
of Ben Nevis, Cruachan, and Lo- 
mond, as a pedestrian,—of the most 
wretched distress over burning cin- 
ders, and clinkers, and boulders of 
pumice-stone, that rolled away from 
beneath the feet at every step. I 
rejected all offers of assistance in 
my pride, and would not hear for a 
moment of laying hold of a leathern 
kind of girdle strapped round a 
meagre old Italian, who offered the 
assistance. At last the top was 
gained, and I grovelled amid hot 
ashes,—hot from without and with- 
in; tried to eat the boiled egg— 
boiled in a hot hole from which, as 
well as from all the four craters 
about, issued clouds of sulphurous 
smoke, that made us both cough 
and sneeze, and drank a bottle of 
ordinary wine. I rejected the re- 
freshment the moment I took it, 
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and began to fear I must give in. 
However, after resting an hour, I 
felt able to propose the descent, and 
plunged down through ashes—every 
step knee deep (no exaggeration) — 
which came rolling with us like a 
river, and filled my boots so closely, 
that if it only cohered, it would have 
taken a complete mould of my foot 
and shin. I fell twice, splitting my 
check trousers at the knee, and cut- 
ting the same over the bone very 
severely.” 

In 1857 he exhibited forty sketches 
of subjects connected with the Nor- 
man conquest. His biographer says 
of them :— 

“Were it possible to interweave 
with the fascinating fabric of Lord 
Lytton’s Harold, the stern realities 
of the same period described by Dr. 
Lingard, these splendid drawings 
would form an attractive set of illus- 
trations to the work. In this story, 
which the artist tells with his pencil, 
there is a beautiful blending of his- 
tory and romance, and he has sus- 
tained his high reputation for gran- 
deur of conception, inventive genius, 
masterly and etfective grouping, and 
unrivalled dexterity of hand.” 

The next pieces to be noticed are 
“The Nymph of the Waterfall” (an 
Irish girl crossing a river on step- 
ping-stones), painted for Charles 
Dickens, and “ Salvator Rosa offer- 
ing one of his Works for sale to a 
Jew Dealer.” The first of these was 
purchased at Mr. Dickens’s sale, by 
Mr. Forster, for six hundred and ten 
guineas, a price not too high, taking 
its beauties into account. “The 
features of the nymph are inexpres- 
sibly sweet; her dress—that of a 
peasant girl—is simply but tastefully 
arranged, falling in graceful folds, 
and disclosing the beautiful symme- 

and proportions of the figure.” 
In the other an additional interest 
is given to the incident of the poor 
young artist being obliged to part 
cheaply with his work, by the 
earnest gaze bent on him by the 
Jew’s daughter, as she hands down 
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the money-box from the inner pene-’ 
tralia of the booth. 


The great cartoon of “ The Meet- | 


ing of the Field-marshals, Welling- 
ton and Blucher at Waterloo,” was 
commenced in March, 1858, and 
finished in July, 1859. It measured 
forty-five feet some inches in length, 
and the fresco - painting executed 
from it in the palace of Westminster, 
was completed December, 1861. 
The damp and uncertain climate of 
Britain, as is well known, is far 
from being as favourable to the 
preservation of pictures painted in 
fresco on walls, as the climate of 
Italy or Greece, and the difficulties 
of execution in fresco much exceed 
those experienced in oil. The 
painter gets fresh plaster laid on as 
much of the wall as he supposes he 
can cover at one seance, has the 
subject well before him, and exe- 
cutes what he has to do at once, 
for there can be no retouching. 
His colours are all of the mineral 
class, his vehicle water, and when 
the work is dry the hues are diffe- 
rent from the appearance the ma- 
terials presented when laid on. 
The lime in the plaster, combining 
with them and the carbonic-acid 
gas, affects the tone, and imparts a 
certain adhesive character to them. 
As has been already remarked, 
ordinary frescoes in the central and 
northern countries of Europe are 
liable to injury from damp, and ex- 
posed to the inconvenience of scal- 
ing off. But the patient and perse- 
vering Germans have succeeded, by 
means of what is called the water- 
glass (z.¢., pure silica dissolved by 
an alkali), in fixing the materials 
and preserving them from all the 
injuries to which they are obnoxious 
in the climates of Germany and 
England. 

Under the old regime, as already 
mentioned, the artist having covered 
the fresh plaster with his colours, 
could not retouch any part of his 
work, and next day another coat of 
this plaster had to be carefully joined 
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‘to that of yesterday, and another 


limited portion of painting applied 


‘till the artist came to the edge. 


And, ah! the trouble and worry 
attending the continuation of yester- 
day’s work by colours of the same 
depth of hue, those to be laid on 
not corresponding by any means in 
appearance with those of which 
fhey were expected to be continua- 
tions. In the new or stereocromic 
process, the artist having had any 
extent of surface prepared with 
plaster, tempered or not with the 
water-glass, lays his colours freely 
and broadly, as he may go over the 
surface again and again, merely 
moistening the portion to be freshly 
covered from a particular kind of 
sprinkler. By a scientific use of the 
dissolved silicate, he is enabled to 
fix his colours, and give the whole 
composition permanence. Mr. Ma- 
clise having covered a portion of 
the wall by the old process was in- 
spired by some good genius to lay 
aside colour, lime, and sand, and 
travel to Berlin. There he was 
enabled to make experiments, and 
see the German artists make them, 
and communicate with them through 
Lady Eastlake, as he neither could 
speak High Dutch, nor understand 
it when spoken by others. 

The great fresco was painted with 
the utmost attention to truth of cos- 
tume, and of every adjunct properly 
belonging to the subject. Portfolios 
were filled with sketches of every 
variety of Prussian and English 
uniform, the portrait of Copenhagen, 
the Duke’s charger copied, buttons, 
swords, belts, and every conceivable 
arm carefully noted; and when it 


-was discovered that Blucher, during 


these days of danger despised the 
foppery of a hat and feather, that 
head-dress was erased from the 
cartoon, and a plain peaked forage 
cap substituted. In the book a 
woodcut of this, and the stern face 
under it is given. 

In March, 1862, the great fresco 
was made visible to the public, a 
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year and a quarter after the last 
sprinkle of water-glass had been 
given to it, and this is what met the 
said public’s eyes :— 

“In front of the house, ‘La 
Belle Alliance,’ shown in the centre 
of the picture, Wellington and 
Blucher are in the act of shaking 
hands. The Duke is mounted on 
his favourite charger, ‘ Copenhagen.’ 
There is an expression of savage 
and vengeful triumph in the face of 
the Prussian General. The features 
of the great Duke indicate calm and 
stern resolution with mingled emo- 
tions of sadness and sorrow, as he 
regards the masses of his devoted 
and gallant soldiers lying around 
him, dead and dying.” 

We have not left ourselves space 
to particularise the details of the 
great piece, the portraits of the 
English and Prussian Generals, and 
all the peculiar features of battle 
just won. “The Young Gallant 
Howard,” of Lord Byron’s muse, is 
seen borne off the field by a High- 
lander of the Foot-guards, and a 
Fusilier. A. Hanoverian soldier 
mortally wounded is aided by Bel- 
gian priests, a Sister of Charity, and 
a Vivandiere ; the dying and dead 
fill appropriate portions, and in the 
rear British cavalry are pressing on 
the retreating French. 

“ This picture is pre-eminently the 
largest and most finished composi- 
tion ever achieved by an English 
artist, and no continental painter 
has approached it in magnitude or 
grandeur of conception. The work 
is one of which any nation may be 
proud. It is an imperishable record 
of the great battle which consum- 
mated the destiny of Napoleon. The 
picture tells with silent eloquence its 
own tale of triumph. ..... It is 
the first wall-painting of such enor- 
mous dimensions that has been pro- 
duced in England, or any where else, 
according to the water-glass or stereo- 
chromic method, Congratulatory 
communications reached the artist 
from France and other parts of the 
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Continent, as well as from America, 
on the appearance of this marvellous 
production.” 

But our /mperator in the field of 
art was obliged for a while to endure 
the sight of a slave in his chariot 
while enjoying his triumph. The 
report had got abroad, and the im- 
pression was strong, that no inter- 
view at all had taken place on the 
battle-field between the two generals. 
The Commissioners of Fine Arts 
were troubled—the great people of 
the land were troubled. It would 
not be consistent with national 
honour that a public lie should be 
asserted on a wall in the Palace of 
Westminster. A missive penned by 
royal hands went to Berlin, and 
“ the result was a letter from General 
Nostitz, stating that having been a 
personal aide-de-camp to Prince 
Blucher throughout the campaigns 
of 1813, 1814, and 1815, and by his 
side at every important movement, 
he was able to assert positively that 
this meeting really took place ; that 
the two generals congratulated each 
other there on the brilliant victory 
achieved by them, and concerted 
measures for the pursuit of the enemy 
during the night.” 

Our artist, as well as English art 
in general, lost a good friend by the 
death of Prince Albert. When ex- 
pressing, on one occasion, his bitter 
regret for the loss of the amiable and 
accomplished Prince, “ He remarked 
that whenever difficulties presented 
themselves, which only an adept 
could understand, the assistance and 
co-operation of the Prince were ever 
graciously and efficiently accorded 
in removing them. The suggestions 
of the artist were never coldly or re- 
luctantly received, but, on the con- 
trary, in all his personal intercourse 
with Maclise, there was an open and 
cheerful affability of manner on the 
part of the Prince peculiarly fasci- 
nating.” In the artist’s annoying 
“ configurations” with the Commis- 
sioners of Fine Arts, the Prince was 
his friendly and judicious ally. 


The other great stereocrome. exe- 
cuted by Maclise for the Palace w 
viz., “The Death of Nelson,” was. 
completed in the beginning of 1865. 
It exhibited a still more exciting 
tableau of action, energy, and suffer- 
ing, than the Waterloo painting, and 
was distinguished by the same atten- 
tion to local colour. Every portion 
of the furniture of a man-of-war’s. 
deck which meets the eye was most 
carefully and truthfully represented, 
and all the stirring bustle of the fray 
came out most life-like from under 
the pencil, which was as vigorous 
and energetic as it was truthful. 

“The figure of the fallen hero is 
in the centre of the picture. He is 
supported by mournful attendants, 
and propped up in the arms of Hardy, 
his favourite and faithful captain. 
There is a mingled expression of 
ineffable suffering and unshaken for- 
titude delineated in his features, 

A brawny tar bringing a 
tricolour flag to the Admiral forgets 
for a moment that he holds the 
glorious trophy, and falls on his knees 
in an agony of grief...... A 
sailor on the poop-deck is attracting 
the attention of two midshipmen to 
the mizen-top of the “ Redoubtable.” 
One of them (Lieutenant Pollard, a 
living pensioner (1871) at Greenwich 
Hospital) fires and brings down the 
sharpshooter, who had just given 
Nelson his death-wound. A large 
group of figures, life-size, are distri- 
buted along the sides of the “ Vic- 
tory,” engaged in the dreadful work of 
death, while grouped around the 
guns lie the dead and dying, shot 
down at their posts. Many of the 
able seamen who are working the 
guns are bared to the waist, and in 
every imaginable position, calculated 
to exhibit the peculiar skill of Ma- 
clise in delineating the human figure. 
The accessories of this portion of 
the picture, and, indeed, of every 
part of it, are painted with extra- 
ordinary power and minuteness of 

The decks exhibit 
all the accompaniments of a dreadiul 
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action,—broken gun-carriages, ram 
-and sponging-rods, marline spikes, 
cutlasses, &c. &c. The profusion and 
scrupulous accuracy of these minu- 
tize are very wonderful ; blocks and 
cables, pulleys and rigging, guns and 
gun-carriages, are all pictures, with 
a precision perfectly astonishing, 
having regard to the short period 
‘within which the picture was com- 
pleted.” 

During his labour, he visitéd Lieu- 
tenant Pollard, at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and heard his narrative, on 
the 9th of June, 1862. He also saw 
Drummond, Nelson’s valet, Captain 
Parker, and Admiral Seymour,—all 
Trafalgar men. 

Several eminent painters were 
fixed on to execute various subjects 
from Bible history and English his- 
tory on the walls of St. Stephen’s 
Palace or Chapel; but in many cases 
they either did not execute the work 
at all, or took years along with those 
covenanted before the last touch 
was put to the piece. The Com- 
missioners were displeased, and very 
naturally, too, for the shortcomings 
of the men of genius ; and Maclise, 
though his diligence and rectitude 
were much lauded by his employers, 
was punished for this neglect. For 
some modern philosophers assert 
that every man is chastised for some 
other man’s faults. He was pro- 
mised an additional reward in money 
for his Waterloo picture ; but it was 
not given to himself during his life, 
and it has not been given to his 
legatee since his death. 

To the annoyance arising from un- 
pleasant relations with the Commis- 
sioners must be added the discom- 
fort experienced during eight years 
in his execution of his wall-paintings. 
During that long period, — 

“He almost constantly lived in 
that gloomy hall (as he termed it) 
-at Westminster Palace, inhaling an at- 
mosphere tainted to some extentwith 
the poisonous pigments used in fres- 
o-painting, and enduring the alter- 
nations of oppressive heat in sum- 
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mer, and the fogs and damps of 
winter. He was accustomed to leave 
Chelsea every morning about ten 
o’clock, and remain in the Royal 
Gallery until the fading daylight 
brought him a respite from his 
labours.” 

And when the great work was at 
last exposed to public gaze, how 
mortifying to witness the effect of 
the sun’s rays streaming on it from 
the great stained windows opposite, 
and investing it with all the raw, 
bright hues flung on it from the 
painted glass! Prince Albert, had he 
lived, would have averted this incon- 
venience ; but the Commissioners 
warmed their hands in the hot hues, 
and did not disturb themselves, 
Hear the poor artist’s grievance :— 

“T am mortified in the last degree 
to see the effect I aimed at utterly 
falsified by;the actual garish heraldic 
hues of ‘ gules ;’ and ‘or,’ and azure 
besprewed over this poor work of 
mine. There never was such an 
effect as I see it under sometimes, 
when the sun is in full blaze at four 
o’clock...... Then there are the 
shadows of the architectural forms 
of the windows and the chandeliers 
exquisitely traced on it. It is then 
a mere thing of emblazonry, of stains, 
of kings and queens, of boars and 
griffins, and what not But 
the architect of the building never 
intended the hall for the exhibition 
of anything but a gorgeous enrich- 
ment of matter more allied to the 
college of arms than of arts.” 

To this heavy mortification was 
added, in the early part of 1865, 
the loss of his unmarried sister, who 
had devoted her life to make his 
domestic existence happy. Never 
were brother and sister more at- 
tached than they had been to each 
other. 

The languor and discouragement 
which succeeded these visitations 
did not unnerve his hand. The 
progress of his amiable niece, Miss 
Banks, in pictorial art, furnished 
him with a new subject of ene 

I 
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He never touched any of her pro- 
ductions ; but through his hints, and 
her inherent powers and fine taste, 
she acquired a well-deserved repu- 
tation. She is, we believe, the model 
of the “ Beggar Maid,” who charmed 
“King Cophetua,” as she passed 
by his tent, with her modest and 
delicate countenance screened from 
the sun by the profusion of her flow- 
ing hair. We have been charmed 
by the study of this beautiful picture 
among the superior collection made 
by Mr. Wardell, at his country seat 
of Thorncliffe, Rathgar. As the for- 
tunate maid goes by she attracts 
the attention of the rather faincant- 
looking king, reclining in the shade 
of his tent, and holding out his 
drinking-horn to his grinning attend- 
ant. He, nothing loth, is spilling 
the red wine into it from his beaker ; 
and warriors fully armed, and va- 
riously employed, are interested by 
the quiet action going forward. While 
the personages and their costume 
are treated as they should be, the 
accessories are not neglected. The 
texture and hue of the tent, the 
clusters of oak leaves which over- 
shadow it, the fern and sowthistles 
and pebbles before it, through which 
the delicate feet of the beauty will 
have to pass, would give delight to 
a pre-Raphaélist. The figure of the 
king is most artistically disposed, 
head and body in the shade of the 
canvas, and the sunlight warming up 
one hand, and the drapery of one 
arm and one leg. It is a gratifying 
circumstance to the lovers of native 
artthat two of Maclise’s finest produc- 
tions are in the possession of a Dub- 
lin citizen. ‘“ King Cophetua” was 
painted in the end of the year 1868, 

The last piece executed by Maclise 
was the Earl of Desmond borne off 
prisoner on a litter by the partisans 
of the Earl of Ormond. Had we 
the privilege of drawing up a list of 
our national grievances, we should 
include the hindrance of our artist 
from decorating a wall of the West- 
minster Palace with the “ Fight of 
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Clontarff.” It was at one time the © 
intention of the Commissioners and 
himself that the thing should be 
done. In addition to his exhibited 
works, Maclise painted, between the 
years 1830 and 1870, more than 
sixty pictures, with “not less than 
than three thousand studies and 
sketches.” His was not a fitful and 
indolent genius. 

It is certain that if Daniel Maclise 
had devoted himself to literature he 
would have met with success: an 
agreeable, racy, and attractive spirit 
animates all his descriptions. We 
quote a portion of a letter written 
to the Zimes, from Chelsea, during 
that time of debility and inaction 
which preceded his last illness. 

“To the right, to the left, far as. 
the eye can reach, I see that whole- 
some recommendation carried into 
effect, that you should wash your 
dirty linen at home. Every bit of 
background . . has its various. 
lines suspended from old pear-tree 
to older brick wall, and flaunts and 
flutters in whatever sun there hap- 
pens to be, its secret draperies of 
flannel and of cotton. These tegu- 
ments, inflated by the river breeze, 
in some degree personify the wear- 
er, but do not give me correct ideas. 
of the human form in its most ideal 
proportions. oes 

‘A bantam on my right hand is: 
sufficient in his small treble to wake 
up and irritate all the hoarser ca- 
dences of full-sized cocks who defy 
him; . . and there is ever to be 
endured the cackling proclamation 
of some hen, varied by an interjec- 
tional scream, and celebrating some 
event which no one cares to under- 
stand but themselves. 

“Mr. Carlyle lives near, and I 
suppose suffering somewhat in his 
studies f.om the same kind of an- 
noyances that I have enumerated, is 
said to have remarked, with regard 
to this last peculiar nuisance,— ‘I 
have no objection to their hatching, 
if they would only do it in peace, 
and let me do the same.’ ” 
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After all, a sound mind in a heal- 
thy body, would be far from being 
disturbed by such sights and sounds. 
They are indicia of interesting and 
active forms of life, and much to be 
preferred to an oppressive stillness, 

But we are approaching the term 
of life allotted this great artist and 
amiable man. He had been 
troubled with a cough for some 
years, but it generally quitted him 
at the approach of fine weather. 
However, it held fast to him during 
the spring of last year, and being at- 
tacked by a severe visitation of pneu- 
monia, he was released from worldly 
ills on 25th April, 1870. His brother 
Academicians would have attended 
his funeral in a body, but for the an- 
nual meeting and dinner having been 
long fixed for the day on which he 
was interred. A few, however, pre- 
ferred that melancholy duty to a 
good dinner, and among them were 
Messrs. Hart, Frith, Redgrave, Her- 
bert, and, Horsely. 

We cannot better conclude this 
paper, than in the words of the 
artist’s schoolfellow, life-long friend 
and admirer, and loving and judi- 
cious biographer’: 

“In person Maclise had the ad- 
vantage of a tall and commanding 
figure. He was above six feet in 
height, and his manly presence well 
represented his mental powers. In 
the prime of life he was an eminent- 
ly handsome man. He had then a 
profusion of dark hair, which fell in 
glossy curls round a high and intel- 
lectual forehead. His eyes were 
large, and expressive of great intel- 
ligence. In disposition he was ever 
generous and amiable. His talent 
was unobtrusive, and his tolerance 
of the faults of young students was 
very remarkable. Those seeking 
admission to the schools of the 
Royal Academy, anxiously watched 
for his turn as visiting Academician. 
He never forgot that the time had 
been, when he himself had no friend 
but his pencil, and no fortune but 
genius. . . . His conversational 
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powers and extensive reading made 
him a most agreeable companion, 
and he gathered round him the most 
distinguished literary men of the age, 

“ All true lovers of art will mourn 
his premature death—in the very 
vigour of life, when his genius had 
scarcely filled the circle of its capaci 
ties, and when all that he had achiev- 
ed, presented a golden augury of 
the success of his future career.” 

From the last edition of the 
“Fairy Legends and Traditions of 
the South of Ireland,” Tegg, 1862, 
we extract an interesting bit of in- 
formation concerning our artist’s 
earlier efforts. Our attention has 
been drawn to it by the kindness of 
P. T. Dillon Croker, Esq., to whom 
we hereby express our gratitude for 
this and other obliging acts. 

“The second edition of the 
‘Legends’ was illustrated with en- 
gravings. Among other persons to 
whom it had given delight was a 
young and talented artist, who has 
risen to a high rank in the modern 
English school of painters—Maclise. 
The origin of his illustrations is thus 
told by the editor of fthe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. The artist, who 
had not then quitted his native city 
of Cork, was a frequent visitor to 
Mr. Sainthill (the author of “ Olla 
Podrida ”) at the time that the first 
edition of the book appeared. Mr. 
Sainthill read the tales aloud from 
time to time in the evening, and 
Maclise would frequently produce on 
the next morning, a drawing of what 
he had heard. These were not seen 
by Mr. Croker until his next visit to 
Cork ; but when he did see them, 
he was so much pleased with them, 
that he prevailed on Mr. Sainthill to 
allow them to be copied for his 
forthcoming edition. ‘This was done 
by Maclise, and the drawings were 
engraved by W. H. Brooke, who 
made some variations and additions 
to the drawings. Maclise’s name 
was not attached to them, but mere- 
ly mentioned by Mr. Croker in his 
preface, 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


(111.) A.D, 1830.—Lorp PLUNKET 
(William ConynghamPlunket).—The 
name of Plunket is one of high 
antiquity, and is to be found 
amongst the Danish chieftans who 
intermingled with the Norman in- 
vaders of this country at the close 
of the twelfth century. This name 
is to be met with in the early 
chronicles of the Pale, and in the 
border battles of Clancolla ; we find 
it, too, amongst the fathers of the 
Church, and among the lights of the 
bar.! There was an Alexander 
Plunket, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
in 1492. There were chief-justices, 
too, of this name.? There were 
the Plunkets, Earls of Fingal, and 
there were the Lords of Killeen ; 
the families of Dunsany and of 
Louth ; and there was the martyred 
Oliver Plunket, Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh, who died for his faith 
in the reign of Charles II.® 

There was one branch of this 
family established in the county 
Monaghan ; this branch had, for 
reasons long since forgotten, aban- 
doned the faith of their fathers, and 
had embraced that species of Pro- 
testant Lissent, which denies the 
very divinity of Christ, as professed 
in the Churches of England and Ire- 
land. They had become Unitarians, 
and their names are to be found in 
the early part of the last century 
amongst the ministers and the ladies 
of that Socinian sect. The Reverend 
Patrick Plunket then officiated as a 
Unitarian Minister in Monaghan ; 
and he had an only son, Thomas, 
born in 1725, who was educated at 


1 Supra, 71st Chancellor. 


Glasgow for the same profession, 
and was, in 1748, appointed minis- 
ter to this dissenting body in Ennis- 
killen. Here he selected for his 
future partner in life the young and 
accomplished daughter of a gentle- 
man of good social position, named 
Redmund Conyngham. A numerous 
family of sons and daughters grew 
up about him. The youngest of 
these, born in 1764, was William 
Conyngham Plunket. From Ennis- 
killen the Rev. Mr. Plunket was 
removed to Dublin, there to under- 
take the charge of the Unitarian 
chapel in Strand Street. Highly 
gifted as an orator, the Rev. Dr. 
Plunket, as he was now called, soon 
drew admiring crowds around his 
pulpit. His congregation was both 
influential and wealthy ; and on his 
death, in 1778, they took charge of 
his widow and orphan children. A 
subscription was set on foot, and 
great exertions made to obtain some 
provision for the family of their be- 
loved and departed minister. His 
little debts were paid, and a house 
(No. 32, Jervis Street) was taken, 
where Mrs. Plunket opened a shop 
for the sale of tea. By degrees she 
got on; her establishment—or tea 
warehouse, as it was called—was 
patronised by the kindly and charit- 
able elders and matrons of Strand 
Street Chapel.* 

In the following year her younger 
son, William Conyngham Plunket, 
who must then have conformed to 
the Established Church, entered the 
University of Dublin, where he ob- 
tained a scholarship in his third 


® Vide Carew Manuscripts. Index word ‘‘ Plunket.” 
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year, and about the same time joined 
the College Historical Society.+ 

It was in that society, rather than 
in the lecture-rooms of the halls, 
that he won that imperishabile fame, 
which, like a halo of glory, surrounds 
his name within the walls of Trinity 
College. While the speeches in 
debating societies of other students 
are forgotten his still remain.” 

Twice elected president, Plunket 
had been rewarded with gold medals, 
for oratory, for history, and for com- 
position, and with a prize for his 
essay on “A Defence of the Age.” 
The brightest ornamentiof the College 
Historical Society, he passed from 
the University to Lincoln’s Inn ; from 
thence, after “eating his dinners,” 
he returned to Dublin, and was ad- 
mitted, in 1787, to the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law. He wasthen poor — 
very poor ; so poor that he was con- 
strained to part even with his gold 
medal. But brighter days were 
dawning upon him. His fame went 
before him to the bar, and he soon 
rose into high professional practice, 
and in the course of a few years his 
income had so increased that he 
found himself, before he completed 
his eight-and-twentieth year, in a 
position to marry her to whom he 
had been long and deeply attached 
—Katharine, the lovely and accom- 
plished daughter of John McCaus- 
land, a Northern solicitor of great 
eminence in his profession. 

From his “call” to 1829, Plunket’s 
exertions were ever enlisted on the 
sick of the long and much-oppressed 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. He 
had grown up amongst them, and 
he had seen them trodden down by 
those cruel laws denounced by Pro- 
testant clergymen, and by Protestant 
bishops in those days—laws of which 
Montesquieu observed, “that they 
are so vigorous, though not pro- 
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fessedly of the sanguinary kind, that 
they do all the hurt that can possi- 
bly be done in cold blood.”* Nor 
did Plunket stand alone at his pro- 
fession as the champion of the Irish 
Catholics. The Protestant leaders of 
the bar were ranged under the banner 
of religious liberty. A committee 
was organised to force the Govern- 
ment to pass a measure of legisla- 
tive relief for the Roman Catholics. 
It was, in truth, the then Protestants 
that wrung from Government the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1793. ‘‘ Won- 
derful,”’ writes Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
on the 9th November, 1792, “to 
see the rapid change in the minds 
of the bar on the Catholic question— 
almost every body favourable. Some 
for an immediate abolition of all 
penal laws; certainly the most mag- 
nanimous mode, and certainly the 
wisest.” In 1797 Plunket was called 
to the inner bar, and in the follow- 
ing year was employed, with Curran, 
to defend Henry Shears, whose un- 
happy fate we have already placed 
before our readers.5 From the time 
he got his silk gown he sat under 
Chancellor Clare as regularly as his 
register ; and among the innumer- 
able titles, mortgages, jointures, at- 
tainders, remainders, and reversions, 
with which five or six generations 
of good old Irish gentlemen had 
encumbered their rights of prope. .y, 
made much money and a great name 
in equity. When the rebellion of 
’98 broke out, he subscribed to the 
Patriotic Fund ; and on that famous 
night, when the rebels were to have 
taken Dublin, and General Craig 
packed all the lawyers and attorneys 
in Smithfield to meet the first rush 
of the Kildare pikes, Plun’ et was 
out in battle array, like the rest of 
Captain Saurin’s lawyers’ corps. 

In 1798, Mr. Plunket was re- 
turned for the borough of Charle- 


1 Vide Life of Lord Plunket, by his grandson, the Hon. David rlunket, p. 31. 
# Vide his Eulogium on Dr, Cleghorn. Life of Lord Plunket, by the Hon. David 


Plunket, vol. ii., Ap. ii., p. 369. 
* Hoey’s Life of Plunket. 
4 — des Loix, L.B. 19, 0. 27. 
® Life 


Blackstone’s Commentaries, book iv., c. 4. 
of Lord Clare, supra Dudlin University Magazine, vol. \xxviii. p. 408. 
































































































































































































































































































mont, and took his seat in the last 
Parliament that met in College 
Green His first great effort was 
in behalf of the liberty of the 
press, when the Government sought 
to suppress the Press newspaper, 
the organ of the United Irish- 
men. ‘This was to be accomplished 
by passing an Act which would 
make it compulsory on every pub- 
lisher to find security for £2000 be- 
fore he could publish a newspaper. 
Plunket denounced the Bill as cur- 
tailing the liberties of the press. 
Mr. Toler (afterwads Lord Norbury) 
declared that all the Government 
wanted was security. “Let,” he 
continues, “the journalist print 
treason, sedition, or scandal, if he 
pleased, but let him be properly re- 
sponsible for it. What, he would ask, 
was satisfaction to that society which 
might be injured by the promulga- 
tion of sedition or slanders, to the 
individuals whose good fame should 
be blasted by the publication of the 
most foul and unfounded calumnies.” 

Plunket followed ; he insisted that 
the liberty of the press should be 
unshackled. He called on the 
Government “to reform the abuses 
which polluted every department. 
Let them reform the Parliament ; 
let them mitigate their system of 
coercion; let them conciliate the 
people. Then may they laugh at 
the slanders of a licentious press. 
They will have a better defence 
against its malice than this uncon- 
stitutional measure can afford them. 
If they want proof of the efficacy of 
this remedy, let them look to what 
has occurred on the case of that un- 
fortunate man, William Orr,! of which 
so much has been said. The falsest 
calumnies have been thrown on the 
judges who presided at that trial. 
Do the public believe those calum- 
nies? Are the names of Yelverton 
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1 William Orr was tried at Carrickfergus, in 1797, for administering the United 
Irishmen's oath to a s@&lier named Whateley. Vide Haverty’s History of Ireland, 


or Chamberlaine iess loved and re- 
vered because they have been thus 
calumniated? No! The shafts of 
malice have been blunted by the 
virtue, the integrity, the humanity 
of those learned and upright men; 
so will they ever fall innoxious from 
the seven-fold shield of public and 
private virtue! The constitution of 
these countries rests on two great 
pillars—the liberty of the press and 
the trial by jury. The imperious 
necessity of the times (a necessity 
of which the existence cannot be 
denied, but into the causes of which 
it is not now time to inquire) has 
made it necessary to suspend fora 
time the trial by jury. Ifthe liberty 
of the press is also to be given up, 
in what situation will this country be? 
What security any longer remains 
to the people to guard.them against 
the encroachments of power? what 
vestige of constitution or liberty?” 

So great was the impression made 
on the House by Plunket’s speech 
that the Government consented to 
to reduce the amount of security 
from £2000 to £500. 

It was on the 22nd January, 1797, 
that the first of the Union debates 
was opened on the occasion of the 
Vice-Regal speech. The Chief Se- 
cretary, Lord Castlereagh, then in- 
vited the Irish Senate to destroy 
their very existence? by a Union 
with Great Britain. 

Plunket, who had apparently been 
waiting for an opportunity of reply to 
the Secretary, followed in a speech, 
of which Sir Jonah Barrington speaks 
in terms that are hardly an exagge- 
ration :—“ At length Mr. Plunket 
arose, and in the ablest speech ever 
heard by any member in that Parlia- 
ment, went at once to the grand 
and decisive point, the incompetence 
of Parliament: he could go no fur- 
ther on principle than Mr. Ponsonby, 
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but his language was irresistible, and 
he left nothing to be urged. It was 
perfect in eloquence, and unaswer- 
able in reasoning. Its effect was 
indescribable ; and Lord Castlereagh, 
whom he personally assailed, seemed 
to shrink from the encounter. ‘That 
speech was of great weight, and it 
proved the eloquence, the sincerity, 
and the fortitude of the speaker.” 4 

To repeat the arguments which 
took place in the Irish House of 
Lords and Commons during the 
debates that preceded the Union 
would be wearisome to our readers, 
remembering that we have given 
them at great length in other places, * 
But neither the eloquence of Plunket 
nor of Ponsonby had any force to 
prevent the most mistaken assembly 
that had ever sat in Europe from 
passing thesuicidalact whichthey had 
then passed for their own extinction. 

The Parliament(we speak of 1803) 
was now gone from Ireland ; Dublin 
was deserted by her own sons ; her 
lawyers, with few exceptions, had 
accepted, like others, the English 
gold ; thirty-two chairmanships had 
been scattered amongst the bar by 
Lord Castlereagh, but there were 
men amongst them that money could 
not buy. These were George Pon- 
sonby and Curran, and William 
Conyngham Plunket, and some 
others whose names are canonised 
in the pages of history. 

In 1803, Plunket assisted at the 
prosecution of Robert Emmet for 
high-treason,’ and at the close of 
the same year was appointed Solici- 
tor-General for Ireland. In Trinity 
term, 1804, he was elected Bencher 
of the King’s Inns. In 1805, he 
accepted the office of Attorney- 
General, under the conciliating Lord 
Hardwicke, and his unconciliating 
Chancellor, Lord Redesdale. In 
1806, he was continued in office 
by the Duke of Bedford, acting 
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under the advice of his patriotic 
Chancellor, George Ponsonby. In 
1807, Plunket retired from office 
and from Parliament, and did not 
return to either until 1812. In the 
interval he applied himself exclu- 
sively to his professional practice, 
which soon became confined almost 
exclusively to the Court of Chancery. 
His powers as an advocate were un- 
surpassed. “ Never was there in any 
court,” writes Lord Brougham, “an 
advocate who worked more con- 
stantly by close reasoning, and the 
plain unadorned statement of facts 
skilfully selected and placed in cold 
relief, and woven into the argument ; 
nor was there ever an advocate who 
more strictly performed his highest 
duty of keeping the interests of the 
cause alone in view, and sacrificing 
to that cause every personal con- 
sideration.” 

In 1812 Plunket was returned to 
Parliament as Member for Trinity 
College. The following notice of 
the election isfrom a Dublin morning 
paper of the r2th October, 1812 :— 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE.— The elec- 
tion for the college took place this day. 
Dr. Magee proposed the Right Hon. W.C. 
Plunket, and was seconded by Mr. Boston, 
the senior scholar. There being no oppo- 
sition, Mr. Plunket was unanimously 
elected. Mr. Plunket then returned thanks 
to the electors, for their unanimous support, 
in a very handsome speech, replete with 
that candour and emphatic manner for 
which he is so remarkable. He made no 
professions, but referred to his past public 
conduct as a test for the future. He ex- 
pressed a wish always to hear from his con- 
stituents, and concluded with the following 
manly and patriotic declaration :—So help 
me, God, I shall never betray your rights, 
or barter the trust imparted to me by this 
respectable body.—We sincerely hope that 
every representative may honestly make 
use of the same expression. 


The parliamentary progress of 
the Catholic question was slow, but 
irresistible. The Catholics who, 
according to Dean Swift, were of 
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* Life and Speeches of Lord Plunket, vol. i. 
2 Supra Lives of Lords Chancellors Clare and Ponsonby. 
3 Vide supra Life of Lord Redesdale, 107th Chancellor. 
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no weight whatever, “no more than 
women or children,” in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, had now 
become a formidable political power. 
The brilliant victories, too, of the 
Emperor Napoleon had so alarmed 
the English nation that legislation 
on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation was without much difficulty 
forced by Plunket on an unwilling 
government. 

On the 22nd of June, 1812, Mr. 
Canning moved that the House 
would, early in the next session, 
take into its consideration the state 
of the laws affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, with a view 
to a final and conciliatory adjust- 
ment compatible with the Protestant 
constitution in Church and State. 
A brilliant debate ensued, and the 
motion was carried by a majority of 
235 to 106 votes. 

Accordingly, in the following Feb- 
ruary, Grattan proposed a commit- 
tee of the whole House in the terms 
of Canning’s motion. Before he 
rose, Mr. Yorke called on the clerk 
to read from the Bill of Rights the 
passages guaranteeing a Protestant 
constitution in Church and State. 
Grattan began by declaring his opi- 
nion that these very passages might 
and ought to be contained in the 
preamble of any bill for the relief of 
the Catholics. His speech through- 
out was a singularly clear, simple, 
and earnest argument. Exception 
was taken to the fact that he seemed 
to speak of Ireland as a distinct and 
independent country—a lapse that 
might well happen to any man who 
had once made Ireland a nation. 
Plunket spoke early in the debate— 
after Mr. Bankes, who had taken 
Grattan to task for the use of such 
terms in an imperial parliament, and 
had referred to the recent contro- 
versy between the Pope and Na- 
poleon, as a proof that the Papacy 
was still inspired by a spirit of utter 
intolerance. 

A generation of Irish Catholics 
has grown to manhood since eman- 
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cipation, and lost the memory of. 
the old bondage ; so, many readers 
may find it difficult to understand 
the exact bearings of the masterly 
argument in which Plunket pleaded 
the rights of our fathers. I may 
therefore state, in a few sentences, 
the condition of the then existing 
penal laws. In many particulars, 
the laws against Catholics differed 
in the three kingdoms ; in Scotland 
they were most severe, even touch- 
ing freedom of worship. In Ireland 
they had been relaxed so as to re- 
cognise full freedom of worship, the 
right to practise professions, to act 
under the royal commission in peace 
and war, to serve on juries, and to 
exercise the parliamentary franchise. 
But the acts of real grievance affect- 
ing the general body of the Catholics 
throughout the three kingdoms, and 
especially in England, were : — 1. 
The 13th Charles II., commonly 
called the Corporation Act, by which 
they were excluded from offices in 
cities and corporations. 2. The 
25th Charles II., commonly called 
the Test Act, by which they were 
excluded from all civil and military 
offices—unless in the cases in which 
the test was abolished by the Irish 
act of 1793. 3. The 30th Charles 
II., by which Catholics were inter- 
dicted from sitting in either House 
of Parliament. An act of William. 
and Mary, operative in England, 
prevented the use of the parlia- 
mentary franchise. The Mutiny and 
Admiralty laws enabled officers to 


compel Catholic soldiers and sailors. | 


to attend Protestant worship. There 
were many other statutes, especially 
in England and Scotland, unrepealed, 
but practically inoperative. The 
machinery of exclusion was either 
the oath of supremacy, declaring the 
king’s civil and ecclesiastical pre- 
eminence within the realm, or the 
sacramental test of taking the Pro- 
testant communion before the ac- 
ceptance of office, or a declaration 
denying transubstantiation, and de- 
nouncing the invocation of saints 
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and the sacrifice of the mass as 
idolatrous. In parliament, the oath 
and declaration were both taken. 
Whenever Catholics were admitted 
to office, they disclaimed upon oath 
the temporal authority of the Pope 
outside his own states, and the doc- 
trine that’ the infallibility of his 
Holiness was an article of faith. 

Mr. Plunket spoke with more than 
usual warmth in favour of the Ca- 
tholic claims. “I repeat,” he said, 
“that the Irish Catholics have not 
been fairly dealt with ; the govern- 
ment has not, in any instance, come 
into amicable contact with them; 
it has not consulted, nor soothed, 
nor directed them ; it has addressed 
them only in the stern voice of the 
law, in state prosecution ; and it is 
most unjust to charge against them 
the anger which has been kindled 
by such treatment. But, sir, I ask 
what have the Catholics done? Look 
to their actions for the last century, 
and do not judge them by a few 
intemperate expressions or absurd 
publications—these are not the views 
of statesmen; you are considering 
the policy of centuries and the tace 
of a people, and will you condescend 
to argue, on such a subject, the 
merits of a pamphlet, or to scan the 
indiscretions of an angry speaker at 
a public meeting? Of this I am 
sure, that if the violence with which 
the demand has been urged by some 
of its advocates is to create a pre- 
judice against it, the virulence with 
which it has been rejected by some 
of its opponents ought to be allowed 
to have some operation in its favour ; 
perhaps under these opposite im- 
pulses of passion a chance may be 
afforded of reason having fair play, 
and a hearing may be procured for 
the merits of the case. This, too, 
should not be lost sight of: that the 
Catholics are seeking their rights ; 
that they are opposed by an adverse 
government, many of whom declare 
that no concession on their part 
could be effectual, but that their 
doom is interminable exclusion, 
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May I ask, whether it is fair to re- 
quire, or reasonable to expect, that 
the Catholics should, under such. 
circumstances, exercise a fastidious. 
delicacy in the selection of their 
friends ; and say to those who pro- 
fess themselves their advocates, 
‘We refuse your aid; your language 
is not sufficiently measured ; you 
urge our demands in too warm and 
too unqualified a tone, and we prefer 
the chances which may arise from 
throwing ourselves on the mercy of 
our enemies.’”’ 

Having spoken at great length in 
favour of the Catholic claims, he 
resumed his seat amid cheers from 
all sides of the house. This grand 
effort was regarded as his maiden 
speech in the British Commons, and 
had asuccess beyond parallel. Al- 
most every speaker who followed him. 
upon either side of the question re- 
ferred to it in terms of unmeasured 
admiration. “ A speech,” said Peel, 
“‘ which has called forth many com- 
pliments ; but none which the elo- 
quence and abilities which he has 
displayed do not fully justify.” “A 
speech,” said Whitbread, “the ex- 
cellence of which, with painful regret,. 
recals to my recollection the golden 
days when this house contained a 
Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, and a Wind- 
ham.” “A speech,” said Sir William 
Scott, “not more to be admired as. 
an exhibition of talents than for the 
honourable and manly candour by 
which it was still dignified and 
adorned.” “ A speech ” said Canning, 
“to whose merits it is superfluous to- 
add my feeble testimony : a speech 
displaying not only the talents of an 
accomplished orator, but the large 
views and comprehensive mind of a. 
statesman ; but still more commend- 
able for a still greater excellence— 
that of manfully disclaiming all 
meretricious popularity, and coura- 
geously rebuking the excesses of 
those whose cause he came forward. 
to plead.” But the most remarkable 
tribute of all was that of Castlereagh, 
when we remember the ferocious 
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collisions between him and Plunket 
in the Irish house. In answering 
Plunket’s attack upon the Govern- 
ment, he said he hoped whatever he 
said would be “imputed to the 
sincere respect which he thought due 
to everything which fell from so dis- 
tinguished a character as the right 
honourable and learned gentleman, 
whose talents excited the highest 
admiration, and whose convincing 
speech could never be forgotten.” 

The house went into committee 
on the 9th of March, and produced, 
after various sittings, extending to 
the zoth of May, a Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, which afterwards formed 
the basis of the Emancipation Act— 
hampered, however, with securities 
on the subject of episcopal nomina- 
tion, which were exceedingly obnox- 
ious to the Catholics of Ireland. 
Plunket did not speak in committee, 
and was obliged to return to Ireland 
before the final debate. This was 
on the 24th of May, when, on con- 
sidering the bill in detail, the Speaker 
moved an amendment to the effect 
of excluding Catholics from _parlia- 
ment. After along debate, in which 
Canning spoke with signal earnest- 
ness and eloquence, the committee 
divided, and the amendment was 
carried by a majority of four. In- 
stantly on the division being declar- 
ed, Mr. Ponsonby, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, rose and said that 
as the bill without this clause was 
worthless to the Catholics, it would 
now be abandoned. 

Amongst the many speeches de- 
livered by Mr. Plunket, in the 
House of Commons, during the in- 
terval that elapsed between 1813 
and 1821, not the least remarkable 
was his speech on Napoleon’s es- 
cape from the island of Elba, in 
1815. The horrors of the French 
revolution, which had swept like a 
torrent over Europe, carrying away 
altars and thrones, and destroying 
ancient landmarks, were repugnant 
tothe mind of Plunket. The Em- 
peror Napoleon he regarded as the 


personification of those principles. 
Louis XVIII. had, after the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, ascended the 
throne of his ancestors ; he was then 
the reigning sovereign of France, 
and the white flag waved once more 
over the palace of the Tuileries, 
Napoleon, however, leaving his 
island home, suddenly appeared on 
the French soil ; multitudes thronged 
to his standard, and in less thana 
month from his landing, the tricolour 
was floating over the domes of the 
French capital. Immediately the 
Prince Regent communicated to 
Parliament by a message that he 
had resumed action with the allies 
to redress this violation of the treaty 
of Paris. A large section of the 
Whigs, affected by the universal en- 
thusiasm with which the Emperor 
had been received in France, were 
averse to a war that had merely for 
its purpose the proscription of one 
man. Accordingly an amendment 
was moved to the address, expressly 
condemning the principle and policy 
of a war undertaken for the purpose 
“ of personally proscribing the pre- 
sent rulers of France.” Grattan led 
the debate, and his voice was still for 
war, in a speech the most celebrated 
of all his efforts in the British 
House of Commons; he was fol- 
lowed by the ex-Chancellor of Ire- 
land, George Ponsonby, by Lord 
Castlereagh, and by Plunket, who 
thus spoke, not alone in terms of 
admiration of Louis XVIIL., but for 
a declaration of war against France. 
“How does it happen that the just 
and legitimate sovereign of France 
has been driven from his throne? 
It is because his unambitious virtue 
made him appear to the soldiery 
not to be a proper instrument to 
wield the unsocial and unnatural 
energies of the French empire. If 
it be said that personal character 
has nothing to do with the question, 
then I ask, why was the treaty of 
Paris ever entered into? That 
treaty turned entirely on personal 
character, and stipulations were con- 
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sidered satisfactory when made with 
the lawful sovereign ot France that 
would never have been entered into 
with Bonaparte. Ifwe are to take 
the common feeling of mankind 
upon this subject, we must recollect 
how universally the abdication of 
Bonaparte was hailed in this country 
as an event more important than the 
most brilliant victories. But the 
question now is not merely with 
Bonaparte,—it is with France. She 
has purchased the benefits of the 
treaty of Paris by giving up Bona- 
parte, and taking her lawful sove- 
reign, in whom Europe has confi- 
dence. If we are now to declare 
that we are ready to treat with Bona- 
parte, it will at once put an end to 
the coalition. If we are to tell the 
French people that we are ready to 
negotiate with Bonaparte as their 
ruler, it will at once destroy all the 
hopes that might now fairly be en- 
tertained of the co-operation of a 
considerable portion of that nation. 
When, however, we see the situation 
in which Bonaparte now stands; 
when we see him reduced to make 
professions contrary to his very 
nature ; when we see the vessel in 
which his fortunes are embarked 
labouring with the storm, and its 
masts bowed down to the water’s 
edge, it would be the height of 
impolicy and absurdity to hesi- 
tate on the course that we ought 
to pursue. We have now a most 
powerful combination of allies, not 
fomented by us, but acting from the 
moral feeling which pervades all 
Europe. If we are foolish enough 
to throw away those means, we can 
never hope to recal them. Such of 
my friends as have talked the most 
about husbanding the resources of 
the country, have confessed that 
when an occasion should arrive, 
when some important blow might be 
struck against the enemy, that system 
should no longer be persevered in. 
The important crisis has now arrived. 
It is vain to expect that a more fa- 
vourable opportunity will ever arise. 
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All the great powers of Europe are 
now with us, and a considerable 
portion of the population of France, 

“It has been said that invading 
France would be the way to unite 
the population of that country. The 
fact, however, is directly the reverse, 
The not invading France would be 
the sure means of reducing the whole 
population under the power of the 
present ruler. I consider that we 
have, in fact, no option between 
peace and war. As for peace, we 
can have no more than a feverish, 
unrefreshing dream of peace, still 
haunted by the spectre of war. In 
point of finances, we would find a 
peace with a war establishment an 
evil much greater than war itself. 
If we do not now goto war in con- 
junction with all the great powersof 
Europe, we shall soon be reducedto 
a war single-handed against France, 
If we do not now invade France, 
and carry on the war upon her ter- 
ritories, the time may arrive when 
our country may become the seat of 
war, and we shall fall unpitied and 
despised. If we now turn our back 
upon the great powers that are our 
allies, we shall deserve that all 
nations should turn their backs upon 
us when we begin to feel the con- 
sequences of our impolicy.” 

The result of that debate is well- 
remembered. War was declared 
against France, and in less than a 
month the Battle of Waterloo was 
fought and the principles advocated 
by Plunket prevailed. 

The narrow limits allowed in the 
pages of a magazine prevent us 
from giving at any great length the 
speeches of this great orator. To 
give them iz extenso would be here 
an impossibility. Should some 
future writer of the life of Lord 
Plunket undertake to publish all his 
speeches and judgments, he will 
find but little difficulty in collecting 
them, reported, as the parliamentary 
ones are, in the pages of Hansard, 
while those delivered in other places 
may be found in the public news- 
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papers of the early part of this cen- 
tury, as well asin “‘ Hoey’s Speeches 
of Lord Plunket ;” also, in his Life, 
Letters and Speeches” by his grand- 
son ; in the Law Recorder ; in the 
first three volumes of the Jrish 
Equity Reports; and, though last 
not least, he will find much and 
valuble information in the history of 
his lordship by the learned and 
accomplished Roderick J. O’Flana- 
gan, Barrister-at-Law. To refer our 
readers for his speeches to other 
books, carries with it the appearance 
of negligence ; but it must be re- 
membered that those speeches 
would fill many volumes. We hope 
to see one day his letters, 
speeches, and judgments collected 
together, so that a future generation 
may have an exact knowledge of 
what manner of man the orator and 
patriot was. Reference to other 
books is now a work of little diffi- 
culty; but the day will come when 
those books should have been en- 
tirely lost. Who is there amongst 
us that is not tempted to deplore 
that the.sacred Books do not give 
in extenso the history of the days of 
Israel’s early kings. How little is 
now known. of him, the great Solo- 
mon, whose authority extended 
from the Euphrates to the borders 
of Egypt? And yet all his acts, 
“and all that he did,” were written 
by writers whose works have been 
long since destroyed—works referred 
to over and over again by the in- 
spired historian. ‘“ Now ¢he rest of 
the acts of Solomon, first and last, 
are written in the words of Nathan 
the Prophet, and in the books of 
Ahias the Silonite, and in the vision 
of Addo the Seer.” But let us re- 
turn to the subject of our memoir. 

On the death of Mr. Grattan, on 
the 7th of June, 1820, the conduct 
of the Catholic cause in Parliament 
came into the hands of Plunket. 
In the following February he intro- 
duced a bill into Parliament for 
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Catholic emancipation. But that 
bill was as unacceptable to the great 
majority of the Catholic party, inas- 
much as it sought to legislate on the 
mode of the election of bishops, and 
purported to give a power to the 
Protestant sovereign of Great Britain 
to interfere in the appointment of 
the Catholic Episcopacy. The fol- 
lowing passages from the speech of 
Mr. Plunket on that occasion will 
demonstrate that his desire was, 
first to emancipate, and next make 
the Roman Catholic Church subser- 
vient to a Protestant Government. 
That the Church would have suffer- 
ed much by this enthraldom there 
can be as little doubt, as their now 
exists that the lately established 
Church of Ireland has shown more 
signs of active vitality since her dis- 
enchantment than she did during 
the long years of her bondage. 
Look at her cathedrals, her churches 
renovating, her endowments accu- 
mulating, and the sustentation funds 
increasing. Mr. Plunket’s plan of 
rivetting the Catholic Church to the 
State is pretty clearly expressed 
in the following extract from his 
speech :— 

“‘T propose to’ regulate and legal- 
ise within the proper limits the in- 
tercourse with the See at Rome, so 
as to satisfy the state that the com- 
munication for, spiritual purposes 
shall not be perverted to become an 
instrument of political intrigue. 

“ Next, I propose to regudate the 
appointment of\the Roman Catholic 
bishops, so as to assure the Govern- 
ment of the country, that they, and 
through them all the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, shall be well affected to 
the state. 

“ But my next proposition, and 
that to which all others must be 
secondary and subordinate, is to in- 
corporate the Roman Catholics with 
the state—so to bind them to the 
present order of things that their 
interest shall be our security. To 
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give to the well-affected the reward 
of his loyalty; to take away from the 
evolutionist the pretext and the 
instrument of his treason. To rivet 
the honest Roman Catholic to the 
state by every good affection of his 
nature, by every motive that can 
affect his heart, by every argument 
than can convince his reason, by 
every obligation that can bind his 
conscience ; not by adding the weight 
of a feather to his power, but by re- 
lieving his feeling from everything 
that is contumelious, insolent, and 
personal, by abolishing every odious 
distinction, every affrontful suspicion, 
every degrading exclusion. What is 
the remedy of the right honourable 
gentleman? To leave them as they 
are. Gracious heaven! To leave 
the great body of the Irish people 
bound by the law of their nature to 
plot the subversion of the state! I 
say of the state, because I trust that 
every man who hears me will say, 
that to subvert the Protestant es- 
tablishment is to subvert the state.” 
This speech gave great offence to 
every Catholic who loved his faith. 
O’Conne]l thus denounced Mr, 
Plunket for presuming to interfere 
or to regulate the appointment of 
the bishops: “As to the several 
clauses of the Catholic bills, they 
were more penal clauses and perse- 
cuting than any or all the statutes 
passed in the darkest and most 
bigoted periods of Queen Anne 
and of the first two Georges.” The 
Catholic Relief Bill wasaccompanied 
by another Bill, framed for the regu- 
lation of the appointments of Catho- 
lic prelates and deans, and entitled, 
*“‘An Act to Regulate the Intercourse 
of Persons in Holy Orders profes- 
sing the Roman Catholic religion, 
with the See of Rome.” By one of 
the clauses it-was stipulated that 
every candidate for holy orders 
should take the following oath :— 
“J, A. B., do swear that I will 
never concur in or consent to the 
appointment or consecration of any 
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Roman Catholic bishop, or dean, or 
vicar apostolic, in the Roman Catho- 
lic church in the United Kingdom, 
but such as I shall conscientiously 
deem to be of unimpeachable loy- 
alty and peaceable conduct; and 
I do swear that I have not and will 
not have any correspondence or 
communication with the Pope or See 
of Rome, or with any court or tribu- 
nal established or to be established 
by the Pope or See of Rome, or by 
the authority of the same, or with 
any person or persons authorised or 
pretending to be authorised by the 
Pope or See of Rome, tending 
directly or indirectly to overthrow 
or disturb the Protestant Govern- 
ment, or the Protestant Church of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or the 
Protestant Church of Scotland, as 
by law established ; and that I will 
not correspond or communicate with 
the Pope or See of Rome, or with 
any tribunal established or to be 
established by the Pope or See of 
Rome, or by the authority of the 
same, or with any person or persons 
authorised or pretending to be 
authorised by the Pope or See of 
Rome, or with any other foreign 
ecclesiastical authority, on any mat- 
ter or thing which may interfere with 
or affect the civil duty and allegiance 
which is due to his majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, from all his 
subjects.” 

The bills of Mr. Plunket passed 
the Lower House, but ever, fortu- 
nately, defeated in the Upper on the 
second reading. A_ considerable 
degree of division and angry dis- 
cussion had arisen amongst the Ca- 
tholic party with relation to them; 
but the majority of the country, 
headed by the prelates, repudiated 
them altogether, and hailed their 
defeat with undisguised satisfaction. 
On the 2oth March, 1821, Daniel 
O’Connell expressed his opinion 
of Mr. Plunket’s bills in the follow- 
ing letter? :— 


1 Life and Speeches of O’Connell, by his Son, vol. ii. p. 318. 
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“To THE CATHOLICS oF IRELAND, 
“ Limerick (on Circuit), 
“17th March, 1821. 

** FELLOW - COUNTRYMEN, — Mr. 
Plunket’s two bills are at length 
before you. The first act is really 
an Emanicipation or Relief Bill.... 
The second act gives no relief, and 
is simply a penal and restrictive law 
of the worst description. It is called 
an act ‘to regulate the intercourse 
between persons in holy orders pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion 
with the See of Rome.’ This title 
is not only broken English and bad 
grammar, but it is infinitely worse. 
It has all the characteristics of com- 
plete falsehood—the suppressio veri, 
the sugyestio falsi. ‘TRUTH is sup- 
pressed, because the principal ob- 
ject of the bill does not relate to 
such intercourse at all, but is to 
give the Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the absolute appointment of 
all the bishops and all the deans of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland. 
Falsehood is suggested because this 
is not a bill to regulate the inter- 
course (for vegulate means ‘ fo order 
by ride’), but it is a bill to control 
according to caprice that intercourse, 
and to control it according to the 
caprice of a Protestant Secretary of 
State. It is in this respect a bill to 
suppress the necessary intercourse 
upon matters of faith and discipline 
between that part of the Catholic 
or Universal Church of Christ which 
is in Ireland and the Pope, or visible 
head upon earth of that Church, 

“From the falsehood of the title, 
I proceed to the mischiefs of the 
proposed enactments. 

* The Act contains two recitals 
and twenty-two sections. Any per- 
son desirous of obtaining with ac- 
curacy the minutest details of this 
important Act would do well to 
procure a copy of it. 

“ The first recital is in substance 
this—‘ Whereas, it is expedient that 
such precautions be taken with re- 


spect to persons to be appointed to 
exercise the functions of bishop or 
dean in the Catholic Church of Ire- 
land, as that no person shall assume 
any part of such functions whose 
loyalty and peaceable conduct shall 
not have been previously ascertained 
to the satisfaction of his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors.” The se- 
cond recital, a thing very unusual, 
repeats the first, as above, with the 
addition of saying, ‘That it is fit, as 
well as expedient, to ascertain the 
loyalty and peaceable conduct of 
our bishops, as well as deans.’ I 
defy a single one to be named as 
even suspected of disloyalty, either 
now or in times passed, and you 
may take the dead as well as the 
living. 

“There certainly was one Irish 
Catholic bishop tried and executed 
for treason, and he bore the unsuspi- 
cious name of Plunket. But his 
case forms no exception. He was 
certainly innocent. The accusation 
against him was ridiculous. His 
trial and his death only reflect dis- 
grace on the more infamous judges 
and juries of his day. His fate casts 
no shade on the loyalty of the Ca- 
tholic bishops. 

“The next thing to be ascertained 
after the loyalty is ‘THE PEACE- 
ABLE ConDUCT.’ Sacred God! the 
peaceable conduct of our deans and 
bishops! There are upwards of 
3000 priests in Ireland, and who- 
ever hears, or has heard, of any of 
them engaging in riots or fights, or 
shewing anything but peaceable 
conduct ? 

“Come forward, Mr. Plunket— 
you who presume, with your double 
recital, to impute to at least some, 
if not to all, the priests of Ireland 
a tendency to break the peace— 
come forward and state whether you 
ever knew, or ever heard, of any 
other than peaceable conduct. You 
cannot allege that you have, and 
therefore allow me, in the sorrow of 
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my heart, to ask you how you could 
have the heart to put upon perpetual 
record those horrid imputations on 
a priesthood who never offended 
you? It was scarcely decent of 
you, the apparent advocate of Ca- 
tholics, to inflict ridicule, and even 
ribaldry, on our doctrine of the real 
presence, more especially when you 
appear not to understand the doc- 
trine.” 

The portion of Mr. Plunket’s 
speech which O’Connell thus de- 
nounced, is as follows :—“ We all 
declare solemnly that we consider 
the sacrifice of the Mass as super- 
stitious and idolatrous. Now, I en- 
treat each member of this House to 
suppose that I am asking him indi- 
vidually, and as a private gentle- 
man, does he know what is said, 
or meant, or done in the sacrifice 
of the Mass; or how it differs from 
our own mode of celebrating the 
communion, so as to render it sur- 
perstitious and idolatrous? If I 
could count upon the vote of every 
member, who must answer me that 
upon his honour he does not know, 
I should be sure of carrying, by an 
overwhelming majority, this or any 
other question I might think it pro- 
per to propose. Were I now to 
enter on a discussion of the nature 
of these doctrines, every member 
would complain that I was occupy- 
ing the time of the statesmen with 
subjects utterly unconnected with 
the business of the House or the 
policy of the country. Car there 
be a more decisive proof of its un- 
suitableness as a test ? 

** Still, even at the hazard of being 
censured for my irrelevancy, I must 
venture one or two observations on 
the point denounced. It is im- 
portant that I should do so, because 
the truth is that at the Reformation 
the difference between the two 
Churches on this point was con- 
sidered so slight and so capable of 
adjustment, that it was purposely 
left open. Our communion service 
was so framed as to admit the Roman 
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Catholics, and they, accordingly, 
for the first twelve years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, partook of our com- 
munion, and there is nothing to 
prevent a conscientious Roman 
Catholic doing so at this day. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is, 
by all Christians, held to be a solemn 
rite of the Church, ordained by its 
Divine Founder as a commemora- 
tion of His sacrifice, and most effi- 
cacious to those who worthily re- 
ceive it with proper sentiments of 
gratitude and contrition ; so far, all 
Christians agree, and we are on the 
grounds of Scripture and of com- 
mon sense; but beyond this, the 
Roman Catholic is said to assert 
that the body of our Lord is actually 
present in the sacrifice. Now this, 
in the only sense in which I can 
affix a meaning to it, I must dis- 
believe. It is contrary to the evi- 
dence of my senses and to the first 
principles of my reason. But the 
Roman Catholic states that he does 
not believe the body of our Lord 
to be present in the Eucharist, in 
the same sense in which it is said 
to be in heaven ; for he admits that 
the same body cannot be in two 
places at the same time, but it is 
present in a sense ; the council of 
Lateran says sacramentally present. 
Now, what this sense is, lown, baffles 
my faculties. The proposition which 
states it I can neither affirm nor 
deny, because I cannot understand 
it any more than if it was laid down 
as a dogma, that it was of a blue 
colour, or six feet high. I feel satis- 
fied, as a sincere Christian, resting 
on Scripture and reason, that it is 
not necessary for me to involve my- 
self in those mysteries ; and of this 
I am sure, that I would act a very 
unchristian part if 1 were to join in 
giving foul names to the professors 
of this, to me, incomprehensible 
dogma.” 

Mr. O’Connell, in reference to the 
foregoing, thus proceeds: ‘ Now, 
Catholics of Ireland, who, in spite of 
the ribaldry of Mr. Plunket, believe 
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in the real presence, in that tenet of 
the sweetest and tenderest charity, 
in that consolatory tenet which, 
‘thank God, is sanctioned, not only 
by the most clear and unequivocal 
texts, and repeated passages of the 
written Word, as well as by the au- 
thority of that Church, which being 
‘founded on a rock, defies force as 
wellas fraud, Mr. Plunket.” 
Speaking of the new oath which 
Mr. Plunket introduced into his bill, 
Mr. O’Connell says: “The priest 
‘must hold perpetual intercourse with 
persons acting under the authority 
of the See of Rome. If he takes 
this oath he must disclaim all com- 
munications with that see, and he 
will thereby cease to belong to the 
religion which has been clung to 
‘with affectionate tenacity through 
many an age of darkness and storm 
by the people of Ireland. Their 
priests never deserted the people, 
and the people will never forsake 
their priesthood. The present at- 
tempt will be as abortive as all the 
former assaults, and Mr. Plunket’s 
new-fangled oath will be treated 
with quiet contempt, by a patient, 
long-suffering, and insulted people.” 
He then denounced both Mr. 
Piunket and his bill: “I have long 
known that Mr. Plunket was a man 
of great and powerful ingenuity, but 
I did not think he had acuteness 
enough to frame so complete a snare 
for the Catholic religion. I still can- 
not give Mr. Plunket credit for the 
extreme fitness of his infernal ma- 
chine as the French would call it.” 
Mr. O’Connell thus analyses the 
several sections of the bill, which he 
says, on the authority of Cardinal 
Litta, would be rejected by the see 
of Rome. A court of control, com- 
posed of Catholics and Protestants, 
it was provided by the sixth section, 
should be constituted, whose duties 
were, “‘ to crush the Catholic Church 
in all its branches.” “TI therefore 
say, the Catholic clergy cannot pos- 
sibly submit to the proposed board. 
Mr. Plunket, it is true, may make 
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martyrs of them, but let him rest 
assured he will not be able to make 
traitors of them to their religion and 
to their God. 

“There remains much of this 
abominable bill still to be considered. 
There remains all its details of the 
new veto. We never before heard, 
or had any, the slightest, information 
of a design to extend ¢he veto to our 
deans. The merit of this extension 
is the exclusive property of Mr. 
Plunket. This out-Heroding of 
Herod belongs to Mr. Plunket. Let 
him have the sole and exclusive 
honour of it, especially as he has 
invented it in his capacity of our 
advocate. 

“‘Fellow-countrymen, I place great 
confidence in the sincerity of your 
attachment to the faith of the unin- 
terrupted Church of Christ; but my 
great and most firm reliance is upon 
that God who protected our fathers 
amidst the flames of persecution, and 
may He, in His mercy, guard their 
children from the true pestilence of 
pretended friendship.—I am, my be- 
loved countrymen, your ever faithful 
and devoted servant, 

“DANIEL O’CoONNELL.” 

The defeat of the Catholic bills 
was well received all over England, 
and for other and widely different 
reasons was also well received in 
Ireland. The struggle then ceased 
for a season; for when it became 
known that the King was about to 
visit Ireland, it was resolved that all 
animosities should be laid aside, and 
it was determined that Catholics 
should not obtrude their grievances 
on their sovereign. A national fes- 
tivity took place in Dublin, and from 
the vehement protestations on both 
sides, it was believed by many that 
a lasting reconciliation had been 
effected. Martin Ellis, whose hatred 
of Popery was of the deepest dye, 
and O’Connell almost embraced 
each other. The King arrived, and 
the Catholics determined not to ob- 
trude their grievances upon him. 
Accordingly his Majesty passed 
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wather an agreeable time in Dublin. 
He was hailed with tumultuous ap- 
plause wherever he passed, and in re- 
turn for the enthusiastic reception 
which he had found, he directed 
Lord Sidmouth to write a letter, re- 
commending it “to the people fo be 
united.” The King shortly afterwards 
set sail, with tears in his eyes, from 
Kingstown. For a little while, the 
Catholics continued under the miser- 
able deception under which they 
had laboured during the royal so- 
journ ; but when they found that no 
intention existed to introduce a 
change of system into Ireland—that 
the King’s visit seemed an artifice, 
and Lord Sidmouth’s epistle meant 
nothing —they began to perceive that 
some course more effective than a 
loyal solicitude not to disturb the 
repose of his Majesty should be 
adopted. 

At the close of the year 1821 the 
Marquis of Wellesley was sent over 
to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, and 
Mr. Plunket immediately resumed 
his office of Attorney-general. His 


elevation was far from diminishing 


his zeal in the Catholic cause. We 
have seen how his “ Catholic bills” 
were fraught with evil, and how he, 
too, “came in remembrance” before 
O’Connell, “ to give him the cup of 
the wine of the indignation of his 
wrath.” But O’Connell soon under- 
stood that the bills were framed 
through Plunket’s ignorance of Ca- 
tholic doctrines and of Catholic 
jaws, rather than through the force 
of intolerant bigotry. He accord- 
ingly made him the best atonement 
he could make, by publicly acknow- 
Jedging his error, which he did in 
his letter “to the Irish people,” 
dated the 16th January, 1822 :— 
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“TI waited,” O’Connell writes, 
“on Mr. Plunket to submit to him 
my ideas on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation. He received me 
with great kindness,! and with the 
most perfect attention. I cannot 
speak too highly of the temper and 
disposition which Mr. Plunket 
evinced in the interviews I had with 
him. 

““He has convinced me that he 
is desirous of carrying our emanci- 
pation, making as little sacrifices to 
English prejudices as he possibly 
can. I wish to be the more distinct 
in expressing this opinion of Mr, 
Plunket’s candour, that it may serve 
aS a REFUTATION of the sentiments 
which I formerly entertained and 
published on this topic. 

“A communication has been 
opened between Mr. Plunket and 
the Catholic bishops. He is ready, 
I believe, to receive their sentiments 
with deference, and I am sure that 
he will respect their conscientious 
scruples. He perceives that their 
objections to the vefo had nothing 
of faction in them, and that they are 
purely conscientious.” 

The fact was that Plunket saw 
and understood how great were the 
prejudices of the English people 
against the Church of Rome, and 
those prejudices he sought to lessen 
by giving to the Crown the nomina- 
tion of the bishops. Never beforehad 
the Church been so threatened with 
danger as in those times, and well 
was the indignation of O’Connell 
enkindled against him, who, like 
another ‘‘ Oza, put forth his hand to 
hold the ark.” In the next Number 
we shall, if possible, conclude the 
life of Lord Plunket. 

OLIVER J. Burke. 


1 O’Connell’s Life and Speeches, by His Son, vol. ii. p. 347. 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


CHAPTER XVL 


MINNIE AND ERNEST. 


Durinc the month which elapsed 
between the wedding at St. Flora’s 
and the visit to Pont-y-Praed, Minnie 
had been schooling herself with all 
her might. She had gone about 
actively amongst all the old and the 
sick around the vicarage, and had 
proved herself a most successful 
doctor to the latter. She had de- 
termined not to suffer herself in the 
least degree to brood over tender 
thoughts of Ernest. 

Of course, the most prim and 
staid amongst our lady readers, will 
be horrified at the bare idea of a 
tender thought about Ernest pre- 
senting itself to her mind, even for 
an instant; but human nature is 
human nature, full of frailty and full 
of inherent weakness. As, however, 
we do not for a moment desire to 
scandalise the moral minds of our 
readers, we shall present an apology 
for Minnie’s self-insinuating inclina- 
tions, not in our own words, but in 
those of a great student of human 
nature. In the intense distress which 
she felt, when she had realised to 
herself that she was really far more 
fond of Emest than she, as a mar- 
ried woman, had any right to be, 
she found great comfort in a passage 
in ‘Bishop Butler’s Works, upon which 
she fell casually one day in her 
study, when, waiting for him there, 
she had begun to turn idly over 
‘the leaves of the first book that came 
to her hand. 

“We have in our inward frame,” 
(thus writes the sage divine) “ va- 
rious affections towards particular 
external objects. These affections 
the principle of virtue can neither 
excite, nor prevent being excited. 


On the contrary, they are naturally 
felt when the objects of them are 
present to the mind, not only before 
all consideration whether they can 
be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it has been found they cannot. 
. Now, what is the general 
security against this danger, against 
our actually deviating from right? 
As the danger is, so almost must the 
security be—from within—from the 
practical principle of virtue. And 
this moral principle is capable of 
improvement by proper discipline 
and exercise; by recollecting the 
practical impressions which example 
and experience have made upon us ; 
and instead of following humour and 
mere inclination, by continually at- 
tending to the equity and right of 
the case in which we are engaged, 
be it in greater or less matters; and 
accustoming ourselves always to act 
upon it, as being itself the just and 
natural motive of action.” 

Even this philosophic and excel- 
lent divine, then, would not have 
condemned poor Minnie for the 
feelings which, in spite of herself, 
kept forcing themselves upon her 
heart and her thoughts, so long as 
she strove bravely to shut them out. 
And she did so ; following, as well 
as she could, the rules laid down for 
her guidance. 

“T will not be foolish,” she said 
to herself. “I shall not turn round, 
all of a sudden, and keep the dear 
old fellow at arm’s length; but I 
shall endeavour to be to him no 
more than to any one else of the 
party ; and above all, avoid ¢efea fetes.” 

Ernest, with the quick perception 
of a lover (for such, in truth, he was 
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—although he, too, was striving to 
the utmost of his power against the 
temptation), saw in a moment, and 
with a pang, the change that was in 
her manner when they again met at 
Pont-y-Praed. 

No less than herself had he been 
making resolves in the interval, “ to 
be good ;” but, somehow, it had not 
entered into his calculations that one 
part of “being good,” was to com- 
mence operations with a compara- 
tively nonchalant meeting after a 
month’s separation. His idea had 
been—rather let us say, his constant 
dream had been—to meet her again 
with fervour of hand and eye; and 
then, having established his own 
constancy, and ascertained hers, he 
was to go through a daily course 
of self-denial, which was to consist 
in an avoidance of her company 
throughout all those hours of those 
pleasant and idle days in the which 
it would be easy enough, if he were 
so minded, to frame some excuse for 
seeking her out. But this avoidance, 
according to his idea, was always to’ 
be in part made up for by one or 
two little tender moments in the 
course of each day; just to show 
her that it was not indifference on 
his part which kepthimaloof fromher, 
but only a sense of duty, and of the 
necessity for practisingself-command. 

The cool, unimpassioned recep- 
tion, however, which she had given 
him, when he had been counting the 
hours till their meeting, and was 
prepared to weigh to the twentieth 
part of a grain, the amount of warmth 
in her voice and look, and in the 
pressure of her hand—had quite dis- 
concerted him, and greatly upset all 
his good resolves. Little did he 
know what effort it had cost her 
thus to control herself and act a 
semblance of indifference. He mere- 
ly thought—with some little pique— 
“Oh, I need be in no fear about 
her / She, if she ever cared for me 
at all, throughout that happy time 
that we were together, has quite got 
Over itnow. She is heart whole; 
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and so, if I indulge my own feelings 
a little, it will be to the detriment 
of my own heart’s ease only!” So 
he actually went so far as to lay 
himself out, in spite of all his re- 
solves, to win her back to the warm 
and sentimental intimacy in which 
they had lived together on board the 
P. and O. steamer and in London, 
This was too much for poor Minnie. 
Had he helped her in her good re- 
solves, and backed her efforts, she 
might have succeeded in keeping 
her own feelings in entire control. 
But with 47s heart as well as her own 
to contend against, what was she, a 
poor weak woman, todo? We do 
not mean to say that Ernest lived all 
day “in her pocket.” Far from it. 
To do him justice, he did deny him- 
self many and many a time when he 
longed to go, on some pretence or 
another, and seek her company. And 
it was just because he denied him- 
self so often—when half the day 
out of her presence seemed a tre- 
mendous amount of separation— that 
he used to think he might reasonably 
and pardonably console himself by 
being very tender to her whenever 
they did meet. But one thing he 
particularly took heed to. He was 
conscious enough of the perilous 
nature of the ground on which he 
was walking, to be very careful in 
avoiding the risk of remark from 
outsiders. He took every pains not 
to arouse the Baronet’s suspicions, 
nor those of his sister’s, when they 
arrived, nor those of the parson and 
his wife, who were staying in the 
house. As for the Major and Mrs, 
Gooderich, it did not matter about 
them ; had it not all grown in their 
company ? and they thought nothing 
of it. Let them remain in their un- 
consciousness, nor even know that: 
While the face it was tinged with a warm 

sunny smile, 
The torn heart to ruin ran darkly the 

while! 

“ What are you going to do this 
morning, Fitzgerald?” asked the 
Baronet, one day after breakfast, 
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“The Major and I am going off to 
look at some farm improvements 
which I am making; but, perhaps, 
you would rather form one of the 
party at croquet. I know Mrs. Sey- 
mour and you are inveterate rivals 
at that game.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Ernest, “I 
should be very sorry to miss the 
opportunity of seeing how you 
manage your English farms. I’m 
very anxious to compare you way of 
estate management with ours in Ire- 
land, and your people with our 
people. I fear that we shall suffer 
desperately by the comparison.” 

Now, in his heart he longed to 
be of the party on the croquet- 
ground—silly, infatuated boy! Yet 
how manfully he resisted the allure- 
ments, which he could not help feel- 
ing very strongly in his soft, passion- 
ate nature! Of course, some people 
will laugh at him, for his constant 
craving to be “at Minnie’s apron- 
strings ;’ but this was his natural 
weakness ; the resistance to the 
craving cost him a pretty effort, sin- 
cere as was his wish to see the farms. 
We need always to judge people 
by the measure of the nature which 
they brought into the world along 
with them, and for which they are 
not entirely accountable. Then, 
perhaps, we shall be able, in some- 
thing like a spirit of charity, to give 
them their due share of credit, even 
for slender, or for only partially suc- 
cessful efforts to resist the weak- 
nesses of that nature. There is 
many a one who makes a dozen or 
more strong and successful efforts at 
resistance, and succeeds each time, 
and the world is not a whit the 
wiser, and believes the struggler to 
have been as cold and phlegmatic as 
itself all the while. Then comes 
one more effort — perhaps even a 
stronger and more determined one 
than all the rest; but it is against 
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still weightier odds — it is not 
strong enough for the occasion, stout 
though it be: and the poor struggler 
falls upon his knee, hard stricken, 
Then how all those who trust in 
themselves that they are righteous 
begin, with faces of sanctimonious 
horror, to upbraid and to revile, to 
mock and to jeer at him! Oh, the 
currish crew! Mongrels, yelping 
round a fallen lion ! 

Now, let us not be misunderstood. 
We do not wish to make light of 
errors or faults on the plea that those 
who commit them have, after all, 
tried against them very hard, though, 
in the case in point, unsuccessfully, 
We only wish to point out that those 
who are clamorous in their con- 
demnations may, possibly, be all the 
while committing as great a sin—the 
sin of uncharitableness, and of cre- 
ating themselves judges when they 
have no right to be so. 

Surely we have a Grand Example 
of how we ought to act towards those 
who have fallen—not from deliberate 
vice, but from being overtaken by 
the weaknesses of their poor human 
nature —a Grand Example in the 
great Book of Examples. 

** Woman, where are those thine 
accusers ?” asked One who was very 
good indeed, upon a memorable 
occasion. But they had all slunk 
away —self-convicted, when they 
were bid to look within, not for that 
particular sin, perhaps, but for some 
other! And then He, who had never 
sinned— He, who had an abhorrence 
of all sin—who could not have 
thought lightly of the disgraceful act 
she had committed, or considered it 
venial on any other grounds but 
those of the most sincere and radical 
repentance—what did He say to the 
trembling, cowering, convicted cul- 
prit before Him? ‘Neither do Z 
condemn thee: go, and sin no 
more !” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


AFTER the first pang caused by 
the struggle with himself, when it 
had been .put to him, whether he 
would not prefer a morning at cro- 
quet with Minnie, from whom he was 
so soon to be separated, perhaps 
for ever—Ernest, enjoyed his walk 
with the jolly Baronet and the Major 
intensely. They passed across some 
fields where a gang of labourers were 
stubbing out some great straggling, 
crooked fences, and setting down a 
neat, straight quickset, with a row 
of posts and rails on either side. 

“Whatluxurious fences you make!” 
said Ernest. “They must be very 
costly, taking up so much timber.” 

“Oh, they are not so really,” said 
the Baronet, “when you take all 
things into account. Consider the 
amount of ground taken up by those 
struggling masses of brushwood, to 
say nothing of the quantity of vermin 
they harbour. And then it is impos- 
sible to plough a field straight, on 
account of them, without having all 
sorts of odd corners here and there. 
I supply the timber from my own 
woods, cut up in my own saw-mills, 
and the tiles for the ditches from my 
own tilery. I also give them the 
quicks from my own nursery, and 
the farmers, under my own man’s 
directions, find the labour. This 
sort of work is usually done at a 
slack time of the year, and these 
farm-servants, who are hired by the 
year, must be kept in employ some- 
how. So you see the actual outlay 
is not so much, after all. 

“And do the farmers never ob- 
ject?” asked Ernest. 

“Object to what ?” 

“Why, if the fence happens to 
be a boundary-fence between two, 
have you no difficulty in getting 
them to agree?” 

“T can’t understand you. What 
difficulty could arise? The land is 


my land, and, of course, I take care 
to propose the improvement to them 
at a time when no crop can be in- 
jured.” 

“Well, really,” said Ernest, laugh- 
ing, “I think it would do some of 
our Irish farmers good to come over 
to England for a while. Why, down 
in the south where I live, they would 
nearly shoot you if you attempted 
to alter their mearings. In the first 
places, they would tell you that they 
needed no alteration —that the broad 
straggling shoughs (as they call the 
ditches) were invaluable to them, 
on account of the shearing grass 
they contained ; and in the second 
place, the men on either side of the 
fence would maintain, each of them, 
that an inch of his land was as good 
as a foot of the others, and each 
would say that he was losing some- 
thing to the other by the straighten- 
ing. Finally, if you disregarded 
their arguments, they would politely 
inform you that no man should put 
a spade into the ground on peril of 
his life. In short, an Irish landlord 
can scarcely be called the owner of 
his own property. It is owned for 
him by the much-persecuted farmers 
of whom agitators draw such pi cous 
pictures. And now and then the 
‘ persecuted farmer,’ under the rose, 
without ever troubling himself with 
asking the landlord’s consent, will 
partition his farm between himself 
and one or more of his sons, and 
more big banks of fences will arise, 
cutting up fields already much too 
small, and a day or two will be added 
on to the dwelling-house—and then 
an indignant and patriot press will 
some fine day declaim against the 
‘ grasping landlord,’ who will not 
admit that all these adjuncts to his 
property are improvements to it! 
Why, the real improvement, in his 
eyes, if he were a man of sense, 
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would be, to take them all away 
again. And if, owing to over-sub- 
division, these tenants should so far 
weaken themselves as to be forced, 
some of them, to go out some day 
to America (the course the surplus 
of them ought to have taken at the 
outset, for there is plenty of land 
there), look what an expense it will 
be to him, or to the remaining 
farmers, to obliterate all the so-called 
improvements, and restore fields and 
houses to their original dimensions!” 

“T always hear,” said the Baronet, 
“that your Irish farmers are despe- 
rate fellows for letting their weeds 
grow.” 

“It is too true,” replied Ernest. 
* And the way of it is this. Their 
ideas about rotation of crops are 
most original. They will go on 
with one crop of oats after another 
in the same ground until the poverty 
of the field shows that they have 
overdone the thing. Then the land 
must needs have a rest, as they call 
it, and so it is set out for a few 
years, not with a regular sowing of 


clover and grass seed, to be top 
dressed with compost at the proper 
season, but with any weeds and 
grass which may choose to grow 
there among the stubbles of the last 


crop of oats. During the zes¢, the 
weeds get so thoroughly rooted 
down into the ground, that it is very 
hard afterwards to eradicate them ; 
and as an Irish farmer has not the 
same abhorrence of a weed in his 
drills as an English farmer, they 
just don’t eradicate them, They 
have a fashion, too, of planting po- 
tatoes in what are termed lazy beds ; 
that is to say, they lay the manure 
on the green sod of their ‘ rested’ 
ground, with its weeds and all, on 
that they set the potatoes, and then 
cover them over with soil, shovelled 
out of trenches on either side of the 
rigs. Ofcourse, the grass and weeds 
work their way through at the sides, 
if not over the surface of the rigs ; 
and there are no means of cleaning, 
as with drill harrows, and so forth ; 
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and the result of all this slovenly 
farming is an indifferent yield, and 
the Irish farmer, accordingly, is not 
so well off as he might be. And 
then, again, the ‘ exacting landlord’ 
is blamed ; and there are loud out- 
cries about the ‘ rights of tenants.” 

“‘ But do you think there is really 
no occasion for such a Land Bill as 
is being constantly agitated for ?” 

“Undoubtedly, there is need for 
a Land Bill: for though I have 
given you an idea of some of the 
farmers’ shortcomings, it is undeni- 
able that there are multitudes of 
them who really do improve—do 
so mainly at their own expense— 
and yet have no legal security for 
their outlay.” 

“But why don’t the landlords 
make the improvements ?” 

“Well, one reason is, that many 
of them do not live on their own 
properties, as English landlords do— 
nay, have not even houses thereon— 
and so have no eyes for their 
tenants’ needs. Rather than wait 
indefinitely for what they require to 
be done, the tenants are generally 
driven, in these cases, to doing the 
thing themselves; and many of them 
do it very badly, being very small 
farmers, and possessed of a very 
slender modicum of modern skill, 
Accordingly, that which, if done by 
landlord and tenant combined, might 
have been a decided improvement, 
is a very questionable one, if it is 
one at all, when done by the 
tenant alone. Yet he naturally 
considers his work as valuable as 
if it had been done in the best 
possible manner. It costs but little 
more to do a thing well than to do 
it badly. And there is another cir- 
cumstance which militates against 
the making of improvements in the 
building line by the landlords. The 
farms, by repeated sub-divisions, 
have become so small, that it would 
pay no man to rear artistic edifices 
upon them. It would make far too 
great a hole in your rental, which, 
in Ireland, gives at best but a poor 
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return of interest for the gross value 
of landed property. Accordingly, 
the tenants have to be left to run up 
cheap edifices after their own fashion, 
the landlord sometimes contributing 
to the outlay and advising as to the 
design ; but, I fear, far oftener not 
doing either.” 

“ Now, come and have a look at 
one of my building improvements,” 
said the Baronet. 

They had just reached a farm- 
house upon a farm of some sixty 
statute acres, where a capacious barn 
was on the point of completion, At 
each side of the barn was a tall pair 
of oak doors, so that the waggons 
laden with sheaves could go right 
in with their freight through one pair 
and out again through the other. 

“Did you build this entirely at 
your own cost?” asked Ernest. 

“Yes, This man’s lease expired 
a short time ago. I renewed it at 
a re-valuation, in which I included 
the interest of the outlay on this 
barn, The house and remaining 
offices are in a fair condition, 
Throughout the duration of the new 
lease, which is for twenty-one years, 
the tenant will have to keep them 
in the same condition, receiving 
timber from me gratis whenever he 
needs it.” 

“What a delightful garden that is 
before the door! and what a pro- 
fusion of fruit trees and herbs, as 
well as flowers !” said Ernest. “In 
Ireland we too often have, instead 
of a garden such as this, a dunghill, 
or a great green pool; and in place 
of those clean, tidy children I see 
there playing with the sheep dog, 
we should have dirty-faced, dirty- 
headed little urchins, tripped up by 
the pig, as it was being driven out 
of the kitchen by the approach of 
the ‘ quality.’” 

“You might as soon expect to 
see a pig in my drawing-room as in 
one of their kitchens here,” said the 
Baronet. ‘ Why, it would be con- 
trary to the nature of things. Their 
beautifully-sanded floors would not 
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retain their neatness long if there 
was an influx of pigs and poultry. 
—Good morning, Mrs. Rylands.” 

This was to the farmer’s wife, 
a cheery, buxom woman, clad in the 
cleanest of pink bedgowns, with a 
striped petticoat of purple and black. 

“ Good morning, kindly, Sir Ro- 
ger,and Mr. Charles—Major Goode- 
rich, I should say—I’m glad to see 
you here amongst us again, and to 
hear that you’re married. God bless 
you and the lady! Won't you and 
the other gentleman do me the 
favour of stepping in, and tasting 
a glass of cider ?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Rylands; we 
will come in gladly. I want you to 
show this Irish gentleman what our 
Irish farmhouses are like.” 

“Oh, indeed, it’s not very tidy to- 
day, I’m afraid ; for it’s washing-up 
day. But you're very welcome to 
come in.” 

All the “ untidiness” consisted of 
a steaming tub in the scullery, and 
a line hung over with the newly- 
washed linen, all beautifully white, 
stretched across the kitchen. There 
was no slop or mess upon the flagged 
floor, which was nicely sanded over 
a coating of pipeclay. The walls 
and ceilings were brilliantly white. 
There were several flower-pots in the 
long latticed windows ; and the fire- 
range was a sight to behold, so well 
was it blackleaded, and so brightly 
shone all the brass knobs of ovens 
and dampers. The table was scoured 
as clean as scrubbing could’ make 
it; and the plain wooden chairs 
were cushioned with a pretty chintz, 
The sitting-room, dairy, and sleeping 
apartments were all of a piece, 
Everything was bright and fresh and 
clean. 

Ernest, when they left this com- 
fortable abode, tried to apologise, in 
a manner, for the shortcomings of 
his own countrymen, which in hon- 
esty he was obliged to admit. “ Per- 
haps,” said he “ your smadler farm- 
houses, or your labourers’ cottages, 
are not so neat as this.” 
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“Every one of them, down to the 
very poorest,” said the Baronet. 
“The poorest labourer we have is 
scrupulous in the matter of cleanli- 
ness and neatness,” 

“Dear, oh dear! My poor 
country is a puzzle,” half-soliloquised 
Emest. “The pig in the kitchen, 
with its nose in the potato-pot, from 
which the family have just been 
feeding on the floor. Fowls roosting 
on the rafters overhead, and a calf 
in the corner, penned up by a byre 
door, taken off its hinges, ‘ just that 
the poor daste may have the hate of 
the kitchen fire.’ Three or four 
panes of glass, broken, generally, by 
the fowls aforesaid, in some wild 
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flutter of retreat from am entering 
stranger. A wisp of straw, or an 
old hat thrust in, or, in the more 
advanced houses, a board nailed on 
to make up the deficiency! Dirty, 
ragged children ; and a dirty, ragged, 
untidy mother; and ditto father, 
And all this just as bad, maybe, 
when the aforesaid father has fifty or 
a hundred pounds hoarded up at 
one-and-a-half per cent. in the bank ! 
So that it’s not a case of poverty by 
any means. This is a picture of too 
many an Irish interior ; and it often 
puzzles me how one is to cure the 
evil. A Land Bill will not contri- 
bute an atom to the solution of /Ais 
part of the Irish difficulty. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE TEMPTER. 


Hap Emest been in a philosophic 
vein, he might have drawn a not un- 
profitable parallel between his own 
case and that of the proverbial Irish 
small farmer upon whom had he 
been descanting. Perhaps the 
parallel might have proved rather to 
his own disadvantage. For the Irish 
small farmer was a negligent sloven 
because he knew no better. Dirt 
and untidyness have been, unfortu- 
nately, prescriptive in Erin’s isle for 

enerations; and the departures 

om such a routine are indicative 
of a something advanced, and en- 
lightened, and quite different to 
ancient usage there. Now, Ernest, in 
continuing to dangleafter Minnie Sey- 
mour, could not plead that he knew 
no better. He had his own experi- 
ences to warn him—he had, all 
throughout his youth, been trained 
to a resistance to the ordinary temp- 
tations of his age; and in this 
respect he could have showed an 
example to most of his compeers. 
And yet here he was, belying all his 
former steady career, and fiitting, 
mothlike, around a light which bid 
fair to burn him grievously. But 
was he not, all the while, struggling 


against the temptation? Have we 
not actually been defending him 
against the censors who, “trust in 
themselves that they are righteous.” 
Yes,—against them, because they 
are people who have little or no 
consideration for human frailty. 
But, we should be promulgating a 
dangerous doctrine if, while shield- 
ing him from the darts of such as 
these, we were not, at the same time 
to speak a kindly, but solemn word 
of warning to such as him, and to 
say, Beware, lest you content your- 
self with the assurance—“I have 
tried very hard, but the temptation 
is very great. If I have been knocked 
down upon one knee, some folks 
would have been sent flat on their 
backs by the same blow ; therefore, 
I’m not so very bad, after all.” 

Such a self-laudatory, self-excusing 
process, we repeat, is a most peril- 
lous one. It should be the earnest 
endeavour of all of us to strive to 
the utmost to Anow ourselves, and, 
having acquired that knowledge, to 
keep special watch and ward over 
those failings which we are, indivi- 
dually, most prone to, The slovenly 
farmer is slovenly because he knows 
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no better—he has no higher model 
before his eyes to cause him to open 
them to the fact that, although he zs 
“as other men are” around him, he 
is mot “as other men are” in the 
more advanced countries of the 
world. But the young man who, 
knowing his own susceptibility, does 
not energetically exert himself when 
he finds himself sinking under its 
lotus-like influences, what are we to 
say of him? Shall we say that the 
effects of love, whether it be lawful 
or unlawful love, are like the effects 
of liquor, every additional draught 
lessening the power of resistance, 
until the man, who, at the outset, 
would have shrunk with repugnance 
from the idea of intoxication, is at 
last found a victim thereto, by his 
own apparently willing act? And 
is it not so with every temptation, 
in like manner? A repetition of 


slight failings at last produces habits 
which render a once sensitive mind 
more or less callous, so that it gra- 
dually views with lessening repug- 


nance evils which would have ex- 
cited feelings of revulsion at the 
outset. 

And what is the remedy in all 
this? To keep watch and ward over 
ourselves, even in the most appa- 
rently trivial matters ; remembcring 
that, as in some great Trunk Rail- 
way, we are constantly passing over 
points which, slight as their diver- 
gence may at first be, lead away in 
completely different directions, so 
in our daily journey through life, 
many a circumstance, which at the 
moment seems scarce worthy of re- 
mark, may be the first link in a chain 
of other circumstances of which no 
human foresight can see the end, or 
estimate the importance, so far as 
our welfare, temporal and spiritual, 
is concerned. 

The stream which a child’s spade 
could dam across at its source, may 
form at length a channel which 
a thousand men could not turn in 
a month, 
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At dinner on the evening of the 
day that Ernest had walked with 
the Baronet and the Major to see 
the farm improvements, Minnie sat 
opposite to him, instead of, as she 
usually did, beside him—for there 
were some strange guests that night, 
and Minnie had fallen to the lot of 
one of the new-comers to be handed 
in by him. Her companion was a 
bore, and she grudged excessively 
this loss of one of her last chats 
with Ernest, who was obliged to go 
over to Ireland within a day or two. 
She had been well satisfied that 
Ermest should go out with the gen- 
tlemen, and not join the croquet 
party, for two reasons—first, because 
she felt it was better for both of 
them that they should not spend the 
morning together ; and secondly. 
because, from the consciousness 
which she had of late begun to feel, 
she dreaded the risk of observation. 
How strangely inconsistent is human 
nature! In the evening that dread 
entirely forsook her. She had been 
unable throughout the day to over- 
come the craving which she felt for 
Emest’s presence, and now, when 
she had hoped that at dinner he 
might. be at her side to tell her of 
his ramble, she was doomed to be 
bored to extinction. The contrast 
was too overpowering. Once or 
twice, when her eyes met Ernest’s 
across the table, there was a longing 
love in them, which was reflected 
back with interest from his own. 
She felt flushed, excited—she lost 
herself in a reverie, and entirely 
neglected her “bore,” to whom she 
occasionally made incoherent re- 
plies, as he kept up an unwearied 
flow of the dullest twaddle. 

When the gentlemen joined the 
ladies after dinner, Ernest sought 
her side, as she sat upon a sofa 
alone, looking at a photograph book, 
and he never left her till the usual 
inroad of wine and water and flat 
candlesticks warned everybody that 
the time had come for retiring to 
rest. 
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The gentlemen, .¢., the two bro- 
thers, the Vicar and Ernest (for the 
dinner guests had departed) retired, 
as usual, tothe smoking-room. The 
Vicar smoked one pipe, and Ernest 
a single cigarette; then the former 
rose to go, for he had to finish his 
sermon ; and Ernest, who had been 
chatting with him, finding that his 
host and the Major were deep in 
family “shop,” rose with him, and 
turned towards his own room, by.a 
little separate staircase, which con- 
nected it with what was called the 
“justice-room ;” a room in which 
magisterial cases were wont to be 
heard, and out of which the smoking- 
room opened. 

“ You are quite a hermit up there,” 
said the Vicar; ‘how come you to 
be thus cut off from the rest of the 
house ?” 

“T believe my room was once the 
dressing-room of the lairds of Pont- 
y-Praed, so it was but natural that 
their “bolt-hole” should be in the 
direction of the justice-room and the 
smoking-room — a country squire’s 
two special sanctums.” 

“Oh, and do you sleep shere? 
Then I suppose you are next door 
to the Lady Barbara’s room, which 
has not been entered this many’s the 
year ?” 

“T should think I must be; and 
yet there is no door of communica- 
tion that I know of between the two. 
In fact, the door by which I enter 
the room, at the head of this little 
staircase, is the only one into it, un- 
less there chances to be one behind 
my little canopy bed, which I don’t 
think is likely.” 

“ Well, I shall not offer to aid you 
now in a search for one, as I must 
be at work for an hour before I go 
to bed.” 

And so they wished each other 
good night. 

When Ernest reached his room, 
he threw himself down in his arm- 
chair, and began to think, not .of 
Lady Barbara, nor of hidden doors, 
but of Minnie. How unnatural it 
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seemed that he should be thus leav- 
ing her, perhaps for ever, as he would 
be in a day or two ; and that she in 
course of time, should return toa 
husband who, from all he had heard, 
could not possibly love her one- 
hundredth part as much as he did! 
How would she think of him when 
she returned to her husband again, 
—when she was neglected by him, or 
found herself lacking in sympathy 
with or from him—utterly, in short, 
out of accord with him? He knew 
that she was so good a wife that she 
would give to Captain Seymour all 
the heart she possibly could give; 
but when that was done, would there 
be no corner left for him? As for 
himself, his whole heart was hers, 
and hers it should remain. Marry 
he never would. He would be faith- 
ful and constant to his love for her, 
and live and die a bachelor. Was 
an heir needed for the house of 
Fitzgerald? His cousin would be 
most happy to enter into the suc- 
cession. 

Then, as he ran over in sweet re- 
verie the evening that he had just 
passed by her side, he suddenly be- 
thought him once more of the way 
in which he had given rein to his 
feelings. “Tt was wrong of me to 
go and sit by her all the evening,” 
he said to himself, “ after all my good 
resolutions. Being secretly devoted 
to her, and cherishing her image in 
in my own free heart, is one thing ; 
proclaiming to her that devotion, by 
word, and eye, and manner, is an- 
other ; and when her heart is not 
free ; when her love is not her own 
to give; and when, by striving to 
induce her to love me more than I 
fear she already does, I am leading 
her into temptation !” 

“Than I fear /” he again thought 
to himself. Oh, do I fear it? dol 
not rather hope it—know it? For 
loving her as I do, to distraction, I 
am sure that after all our intimacy 
together—aye, and if more certain 
proofs were needful, after her looks 
across the table this evening—I am 
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more than a mere friend to her! 
More than afriend! She loves me! 
Yes, I know she does. Zoves me !” 
—again and again he repeated the 
sweet thought in his reverie. As he 
thus mused, his eye fell upon a nob 
of iron, which seemed to act asa 
support under an old portrait which 
hung on the oak-panelled wall in 
front of him; and, after a while, 
thinking it somewhat large for this 
purpose, he began to wonder to 
himself what it might be. By- 
and-bye, he went up to it with a 
candle, touched it—it rattled a little 
—pressed it inwards, it yielded to 
the pressure — pressed it a little 
harder, and there was a sound as if 
a lock yielded stiffly ; a little harder 
still, and the whole panel yielded 
and swayed before him. The panel 
was a door, and it disclosed, on 
opening, the Lady Barbara’s chamber. 
Ernest entered, and peered about 
him curiously, There was a floor of 
polished oak, with a faded French 
tapestry carpet around the bed, which 
was of carved black ebony, with an 
embroidered satin coverlid upon it. 
It looked far too much like a state 
bed, in some old palace or castle, to 
be anything like comfortable. The 
chairs had gilt backs and long legs, 
and stiff arms, and flowered satin 
seats, the ground-work of which was 
once white, though now it was yellow 
with age. On the dressing-table was 
a magnificent mirror, with a Dresden 
china frame—all Cupids and flowers 
innumerable. Although, for opening 
the door from his side there was but 
the half-concealed knob under the 

icture, which hung upon the door 
itself, on the inside there was a 
handle of embossed brass. And 
there was a similar door opposite, 
with a similar handle, but neither 
lock nor bolt beside. There was 
another door, apparently leading to 
the staircase (so far as he could 
judge from the position of the win- 
dow relatively to his own). To this 
there was a key-hole, but this door 
was locked. Without trying the other 
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one, Ernest, observing the moon- 
beams on the floor, as his candle’s 
light burned dim in his passage 
across the room, went to the window 
to look out. The moon was shining 
brightly on the upper portion of the 
rocks on one side of the amphi- 
theatric garden, throwing into a 
deeper shade the whole of the rocks 
opposite. He had already placed 
his candlestick on the dressing-table 
behind him, and now, that he might 
see the effect more distinctly, he 
opened the window. A sudden gust 
of air blew out the candle, and 
caused the door by which he had 
entered to slam with no little noise. 

“ Hullo! here’s a pretty fix !” said 
he to himself, as, closing the window 
again, he went to the door to re- 
open it quietly. But quietly or not 
quietly, open the door would not ; 
and here was he apparently boxed 
up for the night in the dark, save 
for the moonbeams which played 
upon the floor, and in what was 
almost, if not quite, a haunted 
chamber ! 


We must now return for a while 
to Minnie. Poor child! when she 
reached her room, she, too, fell into 
a reverie, as Ernest had done. But 
hers’ was oneof remorse and anguish. 
After all her good resolves at the 
wedding, here, she was just as bad 
as ever again. Ere she knew where 
she was she had again given way! 
But she did not indulge in her re- 
verie for long. She soon fell upon 
her knees, and earnestly, with 
streaming eyes, she prayed for help 
to Him who alone could save her 
from her own weakness! “ Lead us 
not into temptation—lead us not 
into temptation !” she prayed again 
and again, sobbing it out aloud in 
her agony; and then, after a while, 
feeling comforted, she put on her 
dressing-gown, loosened down her 
hair, and sat down to read that ex- 
cellent little book by Thomas & 
Kempis — De Jmitatione Christi. 
And, ever and anon, she looked up 
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at aprint above the chimney-piece, 
of the Saviour and Peter—the former 
rescuing the latter, as, losing faith 
and courage, he was sinking in the 
waves of the sea of Galilee! And 
then she thought of how, time after 
time, that same Peter, though one 
of the favourite disciples of his Lord, 
had fallen away. In the Garden of 
Gethsemane he was one of those 
who could not watch, even for one 
hour, without giving way toslumber— 
and, ah! how soon after that had 
he shown a far greater lack of self- 
control when he denied his Lord 
and Master, after all his protesta- 
tions that he would die with him 
rather! And yet, much as he had 
erred—yes, even though he had to 
be, on one occasion, rebuked, as 
“Satan ”"—a tempter—still all was 
ultimately forgiven, and he became 
a specially-chosen vessel in the 
spreading of that truth, to the Author 
of which he himself had been so 
untrue! Was there not comfort in 
this for the stumbling sinner ? 

A sound, like the slamming of 
a door, here interrupted her reflec- 
tions. The slam was followed by 
a rattling sound in the room next 
her own—knowing that room to be 
the closed one which had belonged 
to the Lady Barbara, she felt a little 
alarmed. She was no believer in 
ghosts ; and yet it was very strange 
to hear such undoubted sounds pro- 
ceeding from such a quarter. De- 
termined to find out the cause, if 
possible, she went up close to the 
panelled wall, and listened. She 
clearly heard the sound of footsteps 
within. This caused her heart to 
palpitate a little; but summoning 
up courage, she called out, “ Who’s 
there?” The reply came immedi- 
ately in Ernest’s voice—‘“ Oh, is 
that you? I’m so glad! I’m locked 
in here !” 

“In where ?” 

“In the Lady Barbara’s room.” 

“ And how did you get into the 
Lady Barbara’s room !” 

“I wish I knew how ever I could 
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get out! There is a door in the 
direction of your room, which seems 
to be the only available mode of 
egress. That by which I entered 
from my own room, in a fit of in- 
quisitiveness, has slammed npon me, 
and will not open again.” 

“But there is no door in these 
panels.” 

“There is one here, though; I 
wish you would let me try it. I’m 
all in the dark.” 

“ Do so,” said Minnie, after a little 
pause. Would it not be prudish to 
say “ No,” if, as appeared to’ be the 
case, he had no other mode of egress ; 
and she knew that Ernest’s word 
was to be trusted. 

Ernest turned the handle on his 
side, which, though it worked a little 
stiffly, opened a door into Minnie’s 
room, similar to that by which he 
had entered from his own. 

Minnie had made a hasty, but 
rather ineffectual, endeavour to put 
her hair up again, and stood a little 
shyly at a short distance from the 
secret door. 

“Would you, please, give me 
alight,” said he ; “ perhaps, with its 
aid, I can open the door on my side 
again.” 

And she handed him one of her 
candlesticks, and stood within, with 
the door ajar. But all his efforts 
proved unavailing. 

“I fear I must ask leave to go 
through your room, and so get back 
again down to my own particular 
staircase.” 

“That cannot be, Ernest. The 
housemaids have been washing the 
flags in the hall for this half-hour 
past, and they would wonder what 
brought you up into these regions.” 

“ Does not that queer old gallery 
lead from one of your windows to 
the terrace ?” 

“Yes, You may try that, if you like. 

And she opened the glass door 
which led to it; and saying, “ Ex- 
cuse my dishabille, Ernest,” let him 
through. 

Presently Ernest reappeared. “I 
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can get out, sure enough; but I 
can’t get in again! There’s not a 
door or a window through which I 
can enter into the house below. 
What a comical situation! Per- 
haps the housemaids will soon have 
finished their washing perform- 
ances ?” 

“Perhaps they will. They can- 
not be long,” said Minnie. And 
they stood chatting, both a little 
shyly, and in whispers, at the en- 
trance to the garden gallery. 

Had Ernest not come into her 
room to pass through to the gallery, 
Minnie would probably have left 
him to wait in the Lady Barbara’s 
room, with a book and a candle. 
But now that he was there, she did 
not like to turn him out; so when 
she began to feel a little chilly in 
the night-air, she said, “ I must ask 
you to come in and sit down, 
Ernest, till the house is still. I feel 
rather cold here.” And when he 
had done so—* Tell me some more 
about your home in Ireland,” she 
said. And so they sat on and on, 
talking in low tones about his home, 
and about their coming parting ; till 
at last he suddenly threw himself at 
her feet, and said “Oh, Minnie, 
Minnie! my own heart’s darling, 
and only love! you must accompany 
me thither; for what would home be 
without you ?” 

“Ernest! you must not speak to 
me so,” said Minnie, rising, and 
starting back, “ How can you so 
forget yourself? I thought the very 
friendly footing on which we stand 
was in itself a sufficient warrant 
against such words from you ! Have 
you not, yourself, said that friend- 
ship stood on such a pure and lofty 
level, as to soar above love? And 
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these are words of love—unlawful 
love—which you are uttering to me 
—words which it dishonours you to 
speak, and me to hearken to!” 

“Oh, darling of my life, I feel that 
I have been deceiving myself and 
you—it is not friendship only—it zs 
love —ardent love, a passion which 
consumes me, and which ”— 

“Ernest! leave me! you shock 
me more than I can say! This from 
you, above all others in the world— 
you whom I have trusted so; else 
would you never have reached such 
a pitch of intimacy with me as to 
speak thus! This is a base advan- 
tage which you have taken—leave 
me directly !” 

“ Minnie! I cannot leave you !” 

“Oh Ernest ! you are not yourself 
to-night ; in forgetting your friend- 
ship for me, and being false to that, 
you have likewise forgotten that even 
love—if it is not a base love, un- 
worthy of the name, would cause 
you to treat me better! Ernest! your 
wild looks alarm me! On your 
knees, Ernest ! kneel down with me, 
and pray to God Almighty to save 
you from yourself! Look there !” 
And kneeling, she pointed to the 
picture of the sinking Peter and his 
sustaining Saviour. Then she buried 
her face in her hands ; and kneeling, 
sobbed out as if her heart would 
break—* Deliver us from evil! De- 
liver us from evil, O, Lord !” 

She knew that Ernest had knelt 
by her side—that he was sobbing 
too—that he murmured an “ Amen ” 
—that he had taken her hair in his 
hand and kissed it, and, after a 
moment, that he was gone! gone, 
she knew not whither! He had 
left by the garden gallery. 
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** AS WE FORGIVE THEM.” 


WILDLY, recklessly, heeding not 
whither he went, Ernest hurried on- 
wards, through the amphitheatre— 
up the steep pathway which led to 
the summit of the rocks, away 
through the brushwood above, and 
through the grove of firs which lay 
beyond that again: he clambered 
over the park wall on to the heathery 
hill ; and never stopped or turned to 
look back till he had reached the 
summit, which he did not for a good 
half-hour. 

He felt as if the brand of Cain 
was upon him. If he had not the 
actual guilt of a great crime upon 
his conscience, it was through no 
forbearance of his own. He seemed 
to himself to be one of those evil 
spirits of old, of which the legends 
used to say that they were exorcised 
by the making of the sign of the 
Cross in their presence. He— 
brought up as he had been—dared 
not to think wickedly any longer, 
when Minnie had conjured him to 
pray to Heaven for help: and when, 
by pointing to the figure of the 
Saviour whom he, though such a 
vilely erring servant, yet owned for 
his Master still, she had reminded 
him of the Presence in which he 
stood—a Presence in which (though 
ofttimes we heed it not) we are all 
of us for ever standing ! 

So long as he was merely loving 
Minnie, as he considered, harm- 
lessly—(notwithstanding that he had 
no right thus to love the wife of 
another)—he had justified himself 
by the false plea that being married 
to Captain Seymour, was but one of 
those mischances which befal many 
people in life—that she could not 
be expected to give all her heart to 
one whose nature was not in har- 


mony with her own, and that he, 


Ernest, was fully entitled to a Pla- 
tonic share of her affections. But 
was this Platonism?— this fearful 


temptation into which he had been 
led—and from which he had been 
delivered only by God’s grace, and 
by her integrity—not by any for- 
bearance or self-control on his part ? 
And while he had been going on in 
a fool’s paradise, forming to himself 
theories of how love might be puri- 
fied and purged from all earthly 
dross, it needed but that fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances which 
threw temptation right across his 
path, to scatter his theories to the 
winds, and to shew him that, al- 
though the arch-fiend may choose 
one bait to tempt one of his victims, 
and another to tempt others, still 
the trap was ever the same; and 
though some may, from accident, 
or through a saving grace, be turned 
from the downward path on which 
they have entered, ere the brink of 
the precipice be reached, still all are 
journeying in the same direction, 
who hearken to his blandishments 
when he cunningly assures them 
that the fruit of the forbidden tree 
is “good for food,” and besides 
being “ pleasant to the eyes,” is “to 
be desired to make one wise!” 

It is just possible, that some 
readers may find fault with us for 
having written as freely as we have 
done. It may be urged that the 
conclusion of the last chapter should 
have been more delicately veiled. 

But in these days, when the de- 
tails of shameful trials are in the hands 
of every young person who can read 
a newspaper—when French litera- 
ture of an evil tendency is so popular, 
not only with men, but with some 
of the purer sex also—when some of 
our own authors have commenced 
to ape that prurient style of writing, 
and to clothe vice with the soft halo 
of sentimentalism, until they make 
it look like virtue,—we deem it is 
high time for those who fain would 
set youth upon its truest guard 
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against dangerous allurements, to 
speak with equal plainness. 

And it is for this end that we have 
devised this imaginary tale of temp- 
tation in one of its most dangerous 
forms — temptation assailing those 
who conceive that they, at least, are 
safe, and ‘that if this be wrong, there 
is at least something, (their own 
particular style of temptation, of 
course), which, though similar in 
kind, is yet excusable. 

Ah, false, deceitful human nature ! 
How often does it flatter us that 
whatever may be said against the 
actions of others, there is at least an 
excuse and a justification for our 
own! For “the way of a man is 
right in his own eyes”—else, how 
many a one would walk in a very 
different path to that which he has 
chosen to follow ! 

If, as we suspect is the case, the 
world, though not now so openly 
licentious, is not less full of vice than 
it has been at other times, we believe 
that this is merely owing to the pre- 
valence of a sentimentalism excited 
by the literature of whichwe have been 
speaking, which leads warm young 
hearts to place natural impulses on a 
levelabovethoseapparently unnatural 
restraints which the byegone experi- 
ences of morality have pronounced 
to be needful to avert the danger of 
a covertly creeping—we had almost 
termed it a sneaking—form of temp- 
tation to vice. 

Now, as we have proclaimed the 
style of evil against which we write, 
we would fain point out, as well, 
the remedy which we have striven 
to pourtray. 

There was a talisman which pro- 
tected Minnie, and which brought 
Ernest to his senses again. And 
that talisman was the faith they 
possessed in common. But, we 
shall be asked—-are we not all of the 
Christian Faith? We affect to be ; 
but the faith of many of us is rotten 
at the core. ‘Too often it isa matter 
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of Sunday bonnets and Sunday 
coats; of going to church, merely 
for respectability’s sake, without any 
heartfelt love for the memory of our 
great Guide and Example. The 
only true and sterling Christianity 
—the only form of it which is of 
the least practical value in directing 
our course through life—is that 
which sets the pure, the self-denying 
Christ always before the eyes of His 
followers, as One who, though we 
thankfully hail Him as a Redeemer, 
making up for our wretched short- 
comings, is not only that, but also an 
Example, teaching us how we ought 
to live, so that we may reap—and 
hereafter be able to appreciate—the 
benefits of His mediation ! 

A pious dignitary of the English 
Church has said—“ Let us strive to 
live in the continual feeling of the 
nearness of Christ to us. It will be 
the best help to growth in grace— 
for we must grow like Him of whom 
we are ever thinking, and whose 
presence is felt to be our greatest 
blessing.”? 

Ernest, when he had reached the 
summit of the hill, sat himself down 
upon a boulder, and buried his face 
in his hands. He heeded not the 
splendid prospect before him—miles 
of country bathed in the silvery 
lustre of the bright moonlight, The 
hoarse challenge of the grouse he 
had disturbed in his onward pro- 
gress, filled with no pleasure his 
sportsman ear. He felt a degraded 
man—doubly degraded, because he 
had thought himself above the reach 
of a temptation. And what must 
Minnie think of him now, she whose 
good opinion he had valued more 
than all in the world beside? When 
he entered the Lady Barbara’s cham- 
ber not a thought was in his mind 
which could fairly be said to fore- 
shadow such a termination to the 
adventure of the secret door. When 
he proposed to Minnie that she 
should allow him to re-seek his room 
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through hers, it was in perfect inno- 
cence that he did so. Yet, would 
she believe that now? Would she 
not impute to him a settled design 
in thus entering the Lady Barbara’s 
room, as if to frame an excuse for 
admission to hers? Bad as he had 
shown himself, he was not so bad as 
this. The devil had laid his snare 
for him in a skilful train, but no 
part of it had been laid by his own 
hands. 

When we say that not a thought 
was in his mind which could be 
fairly said to foreshadow such a ter- 
mination, we mean that he was con- 
scious of no evil pre-disposition ; 
but we would beg to call our reader’s 
attention to two apparently trifling 
facts which showed, on the one 
hand, how the Tempter was form- 
ing his plot, and how the guardian 
angels of the pair were at the same 
time foiling it. 

The Zast thought of Ernest, before 
the moment at which he accidently 
perceived the knob which opened 
the secret door (although his pre- 
vious reflections had been of a better 
tendency), were such as to leave him 
in readiness to yield underanother and 
a stronger attack from the Evil One. 
The /as¢ thoughts of Minnie before 
she heard Ernest in the Lady Bar- 
bara’s room, although, throughout the 
evening she had lost her self-com- 
maud, were such as to fortify her 
against the next attack. At the 
moment of danger Ae had been at 
his weakest, se at her strongest; and 
the moment of danger came per- 
fectly unexpectedly upon both of 
them. We should be paying but 
a poor compliment to the reader’s 
discernment were we to undertake 
to point out more clearly the obvious 
moral of this situation. 


When Ernest had brooded for 
some time in his wretchedness, he 
began to turn his thoughts to the 
dilemma in which he was at the 
moment placed. Things were bad 
enough with him already, most 
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assuredly ; but they would become 
still worse if he proceeded in his 
purposeless onward career over the 
hills throughout the night in a white 
tie, crimson smoking jacket, and 
evening boots. The first early 
ploughboy whom he met would raise 
a hue-and-cry after him, deeming, 
not unreasonably, that he had escap- 
ed from a lunatic asylum, or was in 
a fit state to be immediately con- 
signed to one. And then, too, what 
would everybody say to his sudden 
disappearance from Port-y- Praed. 
Still he dreaded the idea of standing 
face to face again with Minnie after 
what had occurred. Fancy his hav- 
ing to sit next her at breakfast, or, 
worse still, opposite to her, before 
there had been a word of penitence 
on his part, or forgiveness, if he dare 
hope for it, on hers ! 

But the thing must be done. 
Were it only for the surmises and 
suspicions which might arise, he 
must not “raise a story.” What, if 
coupled with his disappearance, she 
were to be very ill, after the trying 
scene to which he had subjected 
her? What if she had fainted after 
he had left her ? 

Fainted! horror flashed across his 
mind at this thought. He had once 
heard it said that sometimes faints 
terminated fatally if no one was by 
to bring the sufferer too again! He 
rushed wildly back, without wait- 
ing for further reflection, bounding 
through the heather, stumbling over 
knobs of rock, sometimes almost 
measuring his length upon the 
ground. But recovering himself with 
the utmost effort, the descent of the 
hill was accomplished in a third of 
the time which he had taken to 
ascend it, and he had soon made his 
way through the brushwood and 
young larch to the summit of the 
precipitous rocks which overhung 
the garden. ‘There was still a light 
in the window next the garden gal- 
lery, and at the window there was 
afigure. The moment that his own 
form appeared, clear in the moon- 
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light, at the verge of the precipice, 
there was a suppressed scream from 
below. He listened. Of course, the 
figure at the window was Minnie’s ; 
but why stood she there, and where- 
fore the scream?  By-the-bye, in 
the still night-air he just heard his 
name articulated. He rushed down 
the rocky path, scarce knowing why, 
nor halted till he had reached the 
second terrace. 
“Ernest, thank God, you are 
safe !” 
“Oh, Minnie, Minnie! how dare 
I again appear before you ?” 
“Speak no more of that horrible 
time now. Itis enough that you are 
safe. I knew not what had become 
of you—dared not think of what you 
might do in the frensy of remorse 
I knew you must be feeling. Inthe 
still night-air I heard your steps just 
now as you descended the hill—I 
heard the grouse whirring away from 
your path ; I saw you appear after 
you had come crashing through the 
brushwood, at the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and I knew not what you 
might have a mind to do!” 
“Minnie! I thought my villany 
might have caused you to faint. I 
came back to assure myself that you 
needed no assistance, though how I 
could have found it out if you did I 
know not, had your window and the 
gallery-door been closed. But for 
that, I know not whither I should 
have gone throughout this fearful 
night! Oh, Minnie, Minnie! do I 
dare to speak to you once more ?” 
“ Ernest! you are already for- 
given! It was not my strength 
which saved us both— it was an 
Almighty Providence! Ernest, it is 
all over now, this wickedness, I 
heartily hope and trust—for ever. 
But if you consider yourself vile, I 
deem myself scarcely less so.” 
“Oh, Minnie, do not speak thus !” 
“Ernest, I must! I, a married 
woman, ought never to have been so 
intimate with you as I was. I trusted 
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too much to our old friendship—to 
your known good principle, and to 
my own ; and I forgot that we were 
both of us no more than mortal. 
Aye, both ofus! I cannot, as I 
say, acquit myself of blame. Per- 
haps, if I had felt less warmth, and 
shown less in my demeanour towards 
you, you might never have been led 
on to the scene of to-night. Let us 
both be sincerely thankful to Him 
who has delivered us. It is best for 
us both that you should leave this 
house as soon as possible. But 
your plans already meet that urgency. 
And let me make of you just one 
request: never allude again to what 
has passed ?” 

“T will obey. 
entirely forgiven ?” 

“‘Completely! May God forgive 
us both, as I now forgive you 
Ernest! Now go to your room; I 
fear you no longer. You are my 
own true friend again, and your true 
self. You may pass through.” 

Ernest felt sincerely grateful for 
this mark of confidence. Had he 
supplied his mind with every dis- 
traction which it would have been 
possible to give it for a twelvemonth, 
he could not have been so far re- 
stored to his former self as he was 
by this single act of Minnie’s. 
Heartily penitent he was, towards 
her and towards God; but intoler- 
able would have been his remorse 
had not his self-respect been thus, 
to so large an extent, been magnani- 
mously restored to him. 

“Tt is more than J have shown 
myself deserving of—a very great 
deal more—this trust on your part,” 
said he, bursting into tears, as he 
entered the room. 

“No, dear friend, I esteem you 
at this moment as highly as ever I 
did. Good night, and God bless 
you!” And she held out her hand, 
which he pressed, almost reverently, 
to his lips; then fervently returning 
her blessing, he departed. 


And am I, then, 








Most of us have probably laughed 
at the clever caricatures of those 
who have attained fame or notoriety, 
which have met our eyes in that 
amusing periodical, Vanity Fair. 
There we recognise the unmistak- 
able likenesses of our lawgivers, our 
statesmen, our judges, our authors, 
our preachers, our men of the day of 
every description. The portraits are, 
generally speaking, excellent, only 
the ludicrous portions of their mental 
types -are stamped, with some exag- 
geration, on their outward features, 
so that their whole appearance be- 
comes a burlesque, and yet a not 
unfaithful representation of the ori- 
ginal. Of a similar nature, though 
in another form, is the production of 
a countryman of the designer of 
Vanity Fair, ‘That gentleman, also 
an Italian artist, and, moreover, 
a keen-witted, shrewd, observant 
man, and a smart epigrammatic 
writer, not destitute withal of good 
sound common - sense, has lately 
published the results of his impres- 
sions during a three months’ stay in 
London in 1870,'! We have recently 
read the masterly letters of M. Taine, 
on England and the English, and, 
naturally, the short, sketchy volume 
of the Italian can no more be com- 
pared to them than a picture of 
Hogarth can be compared to a car- 
toon of Raffaelle, or a series of 
Punch to “ Macaulay’s History.” 
M. Taine’s profound knowledge of 
English literature, and English social 
life, has enabled him to describe 
with an almost unrivalled accuracy— 
of course, from a Frenchmen’s point 
of view—our manners and customs, 
our habits of thoughts, our preju- 
dices, our insular peculiarities, our 
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virtues, our faults. He, doubtless, 
falls occasionally into error. He 
generalises too much, and at times 
he is apt to misapprehend indivi- 
dual for national eccentricities. But 
his analysis of the English mind is, 
unquestionably, drawn with great 
power and subtlety ; and if his con- 
clusions may not always appear cor- 
rect to us, we must admit that they 
contain a great deal of truth, and 
are discussed in a fair and friendly 
spirit. 

The Italian eccentric, who endea- 
vours to describe English eccentri- 
cities, writes under very different 
circumstances. He professes no 
previous acquaintance with Great 
Britain, or the Britons. He was 
a complete stranger to our institu- 
tions when he came, he saw, he 
recorded. Of our literature he pos- 
sesses no knowledge, and, what is 
more, he does not pretend to have 
any ; and that he learnt by the use 
of his eyes and his ears, he re- 
peats to his countrymen. His blun- 
ders are numerous enough; but 
through his humorous exaggera- 
tions, through his satirical vein, 
through his facetious strains, there 
runs a fund of philosophical truth, 
and a sound perception of important 
facts. 

It is not always pleasant to know 
what our friends think of us. Their 
opinion as to our merits, personal 
and mental, is seldom as exalted as 
our own; and the late Mr. Thacke- 
ray once remarked, that did we but 
imagine what our nearest and dearest 
relatives thought of us, we should all 
live singly in caves. But, at all 
events, a little wholesome truth, like 
bitter medicine, often does good, 
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and let us now try and swallow a 
small dose. 

The first objects that strike our 
anonymous author are the fair sex. 
Their numerical and moral pre- 
ponderance are startling to him. In 
a country whose King is a Queen, 
he finds woman is master ; she does 
everything ; she appears everywhere. 
In the streets there are thirty women 
toten men. In the shops women 
sell and women purchase. The 
theatres, omnibuses, railways, steam- 
ers, are crowded with them. In the 
museums, in the public galleries, at 
the Crystal Palace, in the parks, at 
church, they swarm. Women on 
foot in Hyde Park follow women in 
carriages to look at women on horse- 
back. They are more numerous 
than the sands of the sea, the stars 
of heaven, or the flies of Naples. 
They are useful, they are ornamental, 
they are independent, and have wills 
of their own. But how about the 
homes and the children,—are they 
well cared-for? And where is the 
quiet modesty of Italian women— 
the angelic innocence of the Italian 
maidens, who are brought up in 
simple seclusion, and to whom the 
very existence of evil is unknown? 

Those who know aught of the life 
led by Italian ladies, cannot wonder 
at the surprise manifested by our 
author at the difference existing in 
this respect between them and their 
English sisters. There, all is quiet 
and retirement ; the married women 
go out but little, and then only to 
church, the theatre, or a visit. Few 
are to be seen in the streets, and 
probably, if there are three women 
to one man in London, the propor- 
tion maybe safely reversed in Naples, 
Rome, or Florence. And as for the 
girls there, they are educated in 
strict retirement ; they are never al- 
lowed to go from beyond their 
mother’s wings, and they seldom 
leave their father’s roof until they 
finally quit it for a husband’s, With 
us all is bustle, activity, and restless- 
ness—in the above-mentioned cities 
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all is calm, indolence, and repose. 
Englishwomen are more useful, in- 
dustrious, and enterprising than Ro- 
mans or Neapolitans. Are they 
happier or purer? ‘This is a ques- 
tion we should not like to undertake 
to solve. 

According to our writer, the maid- 
ens of London are gadding about 
all day staring at shop-windows, and 
walking along with as much com- 
posure and nonchalance as an Italian 
damsel who proceeds from the din- 
ing-room to the bedchamber. 

Ladies of the aristocracy, if young, 
ride on horseback, attended by a 
jockey, or a friend of the family ; if 
old, they are drawn in a carriage 
drivenand accompanied by powdered 
and bewigged coachman and lackeys. 
Ladies of the middle classes spend 
their mornings in warehouses, exa- 
mining, turning over, choosing goods, 
and worrying shopmen; their days 
in promenading in the parks, fre- 
quenting the Crystal Palace, and 
paying visits ; their evenings at thea- 
tres or concerts. What a happy 
state of things, by the way—all play 
and no work, and nothing to do but 
to spend money! We should like 
to inquire of a few thousands of the 
wives of our merchants, our doctors, 
our lawyers, our clergymen, whether 
this is the life they lead. 

In the lower grades, women keep 
their own or other people’s shops ; 
they open and close them ; they 
understand their business, and are 
agreeable in their manners. Finally, 
going down lower still, they are 
domestic servants. Clean them- 
selves, they clean all. The con- 
sumption of soap daily is frightful. 
The servant washes the household 
linen, goes out marketing, cooks the 
dinner, makes love to the baker’s 
man, takes the children for a walk, 
is honest and virtuous, works hard, 
rises early, and goes to bed late. 
We must, however, refer to our 
housekeepers to know whether their 
maids are usually of this type, or 
whether the authormetwith aphcenix. 
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The occupation of an English- 
man’s life, we are told, is solely 
business. Business in the morning, 
business in the afternoon, business 
in the evening, business in the night. 
In London, a man, generally speak- 
ing, is only a man of business. The 
hundreds of omnibuses, of railway 
trains, full of scores of thousands of 
men rushing to the City, their noses 
dipped in their newspapers, are 
a source of wonder, not unmixed 
with amusement, to our foreign 
friend. The narrow streets of the 
City are crowded with cabs, carts, 
carriages, and every description of 
vehicles. Countless hosts of men 
rush about, push against one another, 
with an anxious, hurried look, as if 
the world were coming to an end, 
They do not stop; they do not 
speak—we are in business hours. 
One well-dressed man drives a hired 
carriage ; another, more elegantly 
attired, an omnibus ; a third carries 
a bag on his shoulders. These are 
not coachmen or porters: they are 
merely men of business. 

According to our author, if you 
enter into an office, though there 
may be twentyclerks, no’: one notices 
you, or asks you to sit down. You 
may cough, or look, or speak to them 
politely, and your existence still 
continues to be ignored. At last, if 
you succeed in inducing one of them 
to listen to your words, he answers 
you briefly without looking at you, 
without raising his eyes from his 
books or his letters. In vain you 
beg for more explanations ; he is too 
busy to waste any more breath with 
you, and leaves you where you are, 
until, convinced of the utter hope- 
lessness of your undertaking, you 
withdraw crestfallen. If you are 
a foreigner, and have come to Lon- 
don solely on account of one im- 
portant matter, and request an ap- 
pointment, the inexorable diary is 
produced, and you are shown that 
every hour from morning till night 
on the following day, the next, the 
one after, &c., are fully engaged, 
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and you may consider yourself lucky 
if you succeed in obtaining half an 
hour, say, for Thursday week ; and 
so on for every day, every week, 
every year, on the same monotonous 
round, until the last bell is rung, 
when business shall cease for ever 
after. 

Justice to the English is done by 
the writer with reference to the 
simple elegance of their dress, and 
to their general good looks; but he 
cannot understand how Englishmen 
can see the prettiest women pass 
them by without turning to glance 
at them. The only exception seems 
to be in the case of fair equestrians ; 
but then the object scrutinised is the 
horse, and not the lady. So much 
for our gallantry. Many of our dam- 
sels, we think, however, are very 
likely to challenge the statement of 
our author on this point. 

The characteristic of each class 
is depicted in a few sharp words. 
There is great genius and patriotism 
among the aristocracy. A lord is 
an intelligent and agreeable traveller 
abroad ; he lives apart from ordinary 
mortals, reposing under the shade of 
divine right, at home. His exist- 
ence is spent in three prison houses, 
from which he seldom emerges—the 
inside of his mansion, the inside of 
his carriage, the inside of Parlia- 
ment. 

The middle classes are long-head- 
ed in business, and very intelligent 
and enterprising. In Italy, the 
honeymoon of two partners ends in 
a civil court, and of four partners in 
a criminal court. In England every- 
thing is done by association, and the 
public wealth increases, 

The class of small proprietors, in- 
numerable in Italy, does not exist 
in England, where nobody is idle. 
Neither do we see there the genus 
of dandies without occupation. 
Query? we presume the writer has 
never been inside a club-house in 
St. James's ? 

The priests possess good sense, 
and dress like fallible men. They 
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look to their shop, like others, but 
they don’t sell sanctity to the public. 

The physicians are skilful, but 
dear. The lawyers honest, but ex- 
pensive : for the law is a noble pro- 
fession, and must be nobly paid. 
The only wrong perpetrated by 
judges is, that of wearing a wig, 
without which adjunct, it appears, 
justice cannot be fairly administered. 

Artists are worthy as men, indif- 
ferent as artists. Workmen work, 
and drink rum when they can get it, 
if not, gin. They prefer dying of 
hard drink, rather than of hard work. 
They are not lazy, but they would 
rather see the whole world perish 
before them than hammer a nail on 
Sunday. 

The mob is mob; tolerably de- 
cent, not too rough, and never 
brutal. 

Drunkards are numerous, and two 
or three days spent in a drinking 
bout are followed by two or three 
days spent in a lock-up. Then they 
are compelled to work, for board 
and lodging are not gratuitous. No- 


thing is given for nothing in England 
—no work no dinner, even in prison. 


Beggars are scarce. A few old men 
and women, with a broom in their 
hands, lean against a wall, waiting to 
receive the charity of the soft-hearted. 
If it is not given, they do not send 
curses after the wayfarers, neither 
do they send more striking argu- 
ments in the shape of stones, as has 
been witnessed in Calabria. 

Rogues are not fools, and their 
operations are carried on with pru- 
dence ; for there are stringent laws, 
and there are vigorous adminis- 
trators of them. Those who are 
caught breaking them are carried 
away without ceremony, and sub- 
jected to ignominious punishment. 

The institution of the Police at- 
tracts the unqualified admiration of 
our author ; who depicts the mem- 
bers of ‘the force,” in, we fear, 
somewhat too glowing colours. He 
sees in them, not only the many 
admirable qualities they really do 
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possess, but even those they ought, 
but do not possess. 

As for the smoke of London, he 
cannot easily forget it; and he de- 
scants eloquently on its well-known 
qualities. He dwells on its dense- 
ness; its everlasting nature; its 
weight; its smell; its viscous 
greasiness which causes it to stripe 
the human countenance with beau- 
tiful black lines ; contrary to atmo- 
spheric air, it is both ponderable 
and visible, and its unique virtues 
should be celebrated by a poet. Itis 
like a thick veil which disguises the 
face of nature, but it does not 
heighten its charms like those of a 
veiled beauty. The only advantage 
of it is, that a man may wear a drab 
hat in summer, which by the time 
winter comes round, becomes so ex- 
tensively black as to save the cost 
of a new purchase for the season. 

Any individual who does not wish 
to appear a coalheaver, is bound to 
change linen twice daily in London. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the laun- 
dresses and to soap and lime, no- 
where is there such a personal dis- 
play of clean linen as in London, 

Our author admires the streets of 
London : they are not disproportion- 
ately wide as those of Vienna, nor 
are they country roads spoilt, like 
the Paris Boulevards. Some of the 
principal London thoroughfares have 
a grand character similar to that of 
the best streets of Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Palermo. There 
is, however, too much family resem- 
blance between them, and when we 
have seen one we have seen all. The 
footpaths are wide and well paved, 
and by dint of appealing to police- 
men, a foreigner can manage not to 
lose himself. There are no porticoes 
in London under which to take 
refuge when it rains. As for the sun, 
one need not run away from it, for 
for two hundred days in the year, 
it sleeps under its blankets; for a 
hundred more it is sick, and for the 
remaining sixty-five it is in a state of 
convalescence, being pale and weak 
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and constrained to rise iate and to 
retire betimes. 

In order to cross the streets one 
—unless able to take a flying leap 
across the pavement—must make up 
his mind to wade in mire up to the 
knees. The Londoners appear to 
possess a special liking for mud; 
when by chance it does not rain, 
tons of water are poured into the 
highways, rendering them all but 
impassable. 

In Italy it is said, “ Tell me with 
whom you associate, and I will tell 
you what you are.” In England, 
the first question you are asked is 
where you live, and from the name 
of the locality depends the opinion 
formed of you, and your reputation. 
If you reside in certain regions you 
are fashionable, and you may be in- 
vited to good houses ; if you reside 
in any of the remaining others, how- 
ever respectable you may be, your 
existence must be ignored. These 
distinctions may appear arbitrary to 
foreigners, but it is their own fault 
if they do not conform with them. 

Our author seems to have made 
a special study of the streets of Lon- 
don. He was struck at the, to him, 
unaccountably strange habit of the 
late opening and early closing of 
the shops. From his chamber at the 
Langham Hotel, he walked, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, on the rst 
July, towards the Victoria Station, 
vainly seeking fora cab. He met 
four drunken men and two women, 
but at eight o’clock he could not 
procure a cup of coffee for love or 
money ; and even at a large foreign 
establishment just opening, he was 
answered by a surprised countryman 
of his, ‘‘ What! coffee at this hour.” 
On the other hand, like Charles 
Lamb, who made up for his late 
arrivals at the East India House by 
his early departures, so the London 
shops are in a hurry to close at 
night, leaving the principal thorough- 
fares gloomy and deserted. Any- 
one who knows the Continent must 
contrast Regent or Oxford Streets 
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with the Boulevards in Paris, the 
Toledo at Naples, the Corso at 
Milan, the Via di Po at Turin, or 
the Via Calzajuoli at Florence. Our 
foreign friend did not know of the 
early-closing movement, nor did he 
pause to inquire into its causes, 
He described effects with more or 
less accuracy, and that was all he 
intended. 

The sights of the milkman’s cans 
left at the doors; of men rushing 
frantically with black bags in their 
hands towards the City; of others 
running after omnibuses and then 
climbing on the roofs, by a feat of 
gymnastics requiring considerable 
practice ; the curioushabit of coach- 
men driving to the left instead of the 
right, as is done everywhere else 
excepting Rome, where everything 
was done the wrong way; the num- 
ber of children drawn about in the 
footpaths singly or in couples, in 
diminutive carriages by nursery 
maids ; the plurality of ladies gaily 
dressed, with artificial smiles, deal- 
ing doubtfully enticing looks, and 
words, and pinches, to wondering 
strangers—all these strange spec- 
tacles afforded him amusement, or 
at least food for much reflection. 

At all events, he did not contem- 
plate what he had often contemplated 
in his own country. He did not see 
heaps of filth, or newly-washed linen, 
hanging from the windows ; or rag- 
ged and tattered tramps sleeping 
over the footpaths ; or lazy and in- 
solent beggars importuning way- 
farers for alms ; or bold flower-girls 
forcing their stale commodity on 
strangers ; or dirty coachmen driving 
dirtier vehicles than themselves, and 
torturing poor starving horses; or 
lottery - ticket offices, encouragi ng 
the worst spirit of gambling in the 
multitude. 

After giving a lively account of our 
shops and our gin-palaces, the au- 
thor makes his comments on our 
public gardens and squares, which 
he most unfavourably contrasts with 
those in his own land. The squares 
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are wildernesses with grass and 
trees; the gardens and parks are 
larger squares with a vast expanse of 
grass and gigantic trees. As for 
ornamental gardens with marble 
fountain, cascades, grottoes, basins 
of water, fish ponds, groves, mazes, 
hot houses, flower-walks, belvederes, 
vineries, alleys rendered delighful 
to the ear by the melodious song of 
birds, to the nostrils by the sweet 
fragrance of luxurious fiowers, and 
to the eye by their lovely variegated 
forms,—they are only conspicuous 
for their absence in London. Kew, 
evidently he did not know; the 
Crystal Palace was the nearest ap- 
proach to his ideas, and on this sub- 
ject more will be said anon. 

Let us hear his opinions on pub- 
lic buildings. They are so numer- 
ous in London, that could only one 
half of them be gathered in one 
spot, they would suffice to form by 
themselves an entire city of monu- 
ments. But they are utterly lost, 
for they are scattered and disposed 
among miles of dingy, mean, and 


utterly tasteless houses, and they are 
moreover spoilt by the effects of the 
smoke which darkens their exterior, 
and gives them a gloomy and for- 


bidding appearance. Further, most 
of the splendid edifices of London 
are so hemmed in, and surrounded 
by paltry constructions, that their 
effect is quite marred. It is a won- 
der that so intelligent and enterpris- 
ing a nation as the English, should 
not have invented some plan for 
counteracting the ill effects of smoke, 
and thus changing London from an 
oppressively dismal and dreary city, 
into one lively and gay. 

As for the architecture, it is very 
much like the coat of Harlequin, 
being made up of patches, and it is 
by no means infrequent to observe 
Corinthian columns with ‘Tuscan 
bases, Egyptian capitals, Doric cor- 
nices ; the whole surmounted by a 
roof in the Rennaissance Greek 
style. Thus, at least, London can 
show specimens of every style of 
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architecture ; and, anyhow, it isalways 
better to imitate good examples than 
to originate bad ones. 

The churches of London are 
really fine temples, and, blasphemy 
though it may seem, the exterior of 
St. Paul’s—-the exterior only be it 
understood—is more architecturally 
nerfect in its proportions and general 
outlines than St. Peter’s of Rome ; 
whilst Westminster Abbey is superior 
in beauty, both externally and inter- 
nally, to the Church of Notre Dame 
of Paris. |The church steeples are 
remarkably curious, being frequently 
like inverted cones ending in a 
point ; and it must be noticed that 
there are churches that have the 
appearance of private residences, 
and private residences that have 
the appearance of churches. The 
royal palaces are not fairy habita- 
tions, like that whence the Bourbons 
of Naples were expelled, still they 
are worthy of being the seats of a 
great monarch. ‘The Houses of 
Parliament are a handsome and im- 
mense Gothic edifice, having an im- 
posing appearance from the river; 
but it contains many faults of detail. 
The salient parts throw the rest out 
of proportion; the towers are too 
lofty ; the gilding on their top re- 
semble so many looking-glass frames, 
and has an ineffective and mere- 
tricious look ; whilst the cropped 
grass and balloon lights on the 
frontage, give that space the aspect 
of a rural churchyard. The clubs 
are sumptuous mansions,—and the 
Athenzum—which was frequented 
by the writer—contains among its 
vast saloons, an excellent restaurant, 
a choice library, and a luxurious 
smoking-room. ‘The hotels are small 
cities—witness the Langham, where 
you are carried up to your chamber 
in a travelling apartment, where you 
wander among grand halls, magnifi- 
cent staircases, and wide galleries ; 
where you have a post-office and a 
telegraph-station, and where every 
traveller is mulcted pretty heavily, 
to contribute, it may be supposed, 
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towards a sinking fund for the enor- 
mous outlay incurred. 

As for the theatres, the English 
are the best-tempered audiences on 
the face of the earth. A visitor is 
expected to wear a ball dress: he 
must hire a carriage, and he must 
pay for leaving his overcoat ; for the 
use of an opera-glass; for a pro- 
gramme ; for a libretto; for being 
admitted into his seat, and, of course, 
for any refreshment he may need; 
therefore the performance costs him 
about 50 francs— £2, which is forty- 
seven francs more than in Italy; 
and whatever he sees he applauds. 
If the impresario stretches or cuts 
down the operas according to his re- 
quirements ; if the tenor or prima- 
donna fails, and a gentleman or lady 
in black is summoned, and, with 
music in hand, he or she makes love 
to, or upbraids a hero or heroine at- 
tired in Roman robes ; if a Mario at 
sixty-six takes it into his head to 
court Lucia di Lammamoor with no 
more voice than a statue; or if 
Adelina Patti thinks fit to improve 
upon Rossini, and invent a new 
Rosina, who leads astray Almaviva, 
who drags with him Figaro, who is 
followed by Don Bartolo, and Don 
Basilio, until confusion worse con- 
founded arises, and the shade of 
Rossini looks on with sorrow and 
dismay,—if any or all these events 
occur, the audience is satisfied, and 
whatever happens is greeted by the 
same monotonous applause. 

Drury Lane is a pale reflection of 
Covent Garden. There are many 
English theatres mostly named after 
Queens, Princes, and Princesses ; 
and the Alhambra, with its intoxica- 
ting sights and sensuous dances, 
transport one into . . a harem. 

Our author considers that, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the chief desiderata in 
human habitations are solidity,con- 
venience, and beauty. In describing 
London dwellings, he finds them, 
according to his standard, entitely 
deficient in all these qualifications. 
In order to shelter five families with- 
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in a given area there are two ways. 
The one is to build a large house, 
with five horizontal divisions or flats, 
each intended to harbour one family, 
and complete in itself in all domestic 
offices; the other is, to divide the 
space into five vertical compart- 
mentst, giving to each home, a long 
slit all to itself. The former system is 
adopted in most continental cities, 
Paris, Milan, Vienna, &c. The 
latter is followed in London and 
Venice. Our writer does not pre- 
tend to decide which of the two 
plans is in the abstract superior, but 
he certainly does not admire our 
residences. The basements remind 
him of caverns, and the area railings 
of cages for wild beasts. Air, light, 
and space are mostly wanting. The 
rooms are narrow and cramped, and 
being built of wood and covered 
with carpets and ornamented with 
curtains, there is every facility given 
for fire to consume them, a facility 
of which that element frequently 
avails itself. Everything is Lilliputian 
in these houses ; doors, staircases, 
apartments, gardens ; the only ob- 
jects worthy of imitation are the 
pretty porcelain boxes full of flowers 
on the window sills. 

Due admiration is expressed for 
the British and Kensington Mu- 
seums, whose only faults are that 
they are too rich and too vast to 
be duly appreciated. The Turner 
drawings form a curious study, and 
ought to be preserved, but not in an 
institution that should be devoted to 
the teaching of real art to those 
who are desirous of learning. 
Nature one day placed all its gifts in 
an urn, which it shook well, and then 
proceeded to open it and to distri- 
bute them at random. ‘To England 
fell the love of labour, steadiness, 
perseverance, respect to the laws, 
and earnestness in business pursuits. 
This is enough to satisfy any nation. 
But as to seeking supremacy in the 
Fine Arts, it is really looking for 
the impossible; it is endeavouring 
to struggle against nature and circum- 
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stances. True it is that industry, 
study, and perseverance, do much 
towards expunging the term imfos- 
sible from the vocabulary of man, 
but they cannot infuse the divine 
spark of genius. Sculptors are more 
promising than painters, and the 
time may-soon be expected when 
the great men who in bronze and 
marble adorn the squares of London, 
would no longer feel compelled, if 
they came to life again, to spur their 
horses and flee, to hide their hideous- 
ness far from the rest of mankind. 

The description given by our au- 
thor of the Crystal Palace is so vivid 
and graphic, that we cannot forbear 
giving some extracts from it in his 
own terms : 

“ Picture yourself as the possessor, 
in the midst of your garden—if you 
do possess a house and a garden 
—of a certain number of rare plants, 
which bloom in the bright summer 
sun, and perish in the cold winter 
winds. To preserve exotics without 


removing them, you summon to your 


assistance an architect whom we 
will call Paxton. He measures the 
space occupied by your plants ; he 
places in the four corners, as many 
cast-iron columns; he connects 
them with cast-iron frames, which 
are filled up with glass ; he covers 
the four transparent walls with a 
small cupola of iron and glass; he 
paints the iron-work blue, and be- 
hold there is a miniature Crystal 
Palace. If you say, ‘ Now that Iam 
about it, I may as well have it made 
larger, so that I may enclose more 
plants or have a sheltered promenade 
where I may lounge safe from wind 
or rain,’ you have only to order 
your architect to add more glass and 
more iron, and to make the building 
larger and loftier. . With 
this system you may cover a space 
as long as the Corso of Rome, as 
wide as the Piazza San Pietro, as 
lofty as the cupola of that church, 
and call it the Crystal Palace—pre- 
cisely like that of Sydenham. 

“ But those rows of glass win- 
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dows, are they a fine sight? I will 
tell you. If to plan that edifice re- 
quired the daring of genius; if to 
construct it required special know- 
ledge, to beautify it required the 
highest ingenuity, and its monotony 
was broken by judicious expedients 

And what was the original 
use of that curious and gigantic con- 
struction ? 

“If you wish to preserve a valuable 
object from dust, what do you do? 
You place it under a glass case, and 
desiring to be able to observe it 
from every side, you move it toa 
small table close to the window. 
Have you never remarked in gal- 
leries how many pictures are under 
a false light, and how many objects in 
museums are against the light? There- 
fore, having many pictures, works of 
art, and numerous varied articles, 
large and small, to display, to pro- 
tect from dust and rain, and to be 
examined before ample and well- 
diffused light, what better could be 
devised than a Crystal Palace?.... 

“ But when the Exhibition was con- 
cluded, what could be done with 
that immense transparent edifice ?” 

After relating how the palace was 
transplanted to the slopes of Syden- 
ham, our author proceeds in lively 
strains thus : 

“And what was done with the 
Palace at Sydenham ? 

“T will teil you. The great nave 
was émbellished with magnificent 
fountains, and basins, and aquatic 
plants, and statues, and vases, and 
monuments, and life-size models of 
ancient races and distinct types of 
man, and it was converted into a 
beautiful promenade, unique in the 
world. Laterally to the right and 
to the left were created so many 
courts, with porticos and saloons, 
each serving as an example of all 
the different orders of architecture 
and styles of decoration, that were 
followed by different nations at the 
different periods in which they 
flourished. Moreover, a succession 
of different halls connected toge- 
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gether, furnished copies of the re- 
pective masterpieces in statuary, 
groups, and reliefs, and became thus 
a most instructive and agreeable 
lounge. 

“To render the resort still more 
delightful, the extensive grounds 
surrounding the building were con- 
verted into a park, with great foun- 
tains, and with all the accessories 
requisite to render it a park worthy 
of a monarch. 

“ Nevertheless, any one having at 
command one shilling, may spend 
a whole day there, and of these for- 
tunate individuals there are daily 
five and six thousand, and some- 
times twenty and thirty, and a hun- 
dred thousand. 

“ And how are they attracted thi- 
ther? Well, the concern belongs to 
the Crystal Palace Company, and 
the shareholders were not merely 
satisfied with having preserved Pax- 
ton’s handiwork. In England, no- 
body spends money for the pleasure 
of spending it ; everybody has an eye 
to business, and the shareholders 
began seeking a return for the capital 
invested. Then the company com- 
menced letting every inch of avail- 
able space inside the building. And 
then arose shops of every descrip- 
tion, bazaars of every kind, depéots of 
numberless articles ; and then were 
established restaurants, pastry-cooks, 
cafés, and taverns ; and then sprang 
up theatres, amphitheatres, and con- 
cert rooms ; and then appeared gal- 
leries, so called, of fine arts, and 
reading-rooms, and schools for child- 
ren, and an equestrian circus, and a 
billiard room, and a rifle-ground, and 
a fishing-pond, and a typographic 
establishment, and a post-office, and 
a telegraph-station, and a police sta- 
tion-house. And the company open- 
ed three railways to the capital, 
and called to the people to come and 
cast their shillings into its hands. 
And when the company found the 
shillings pouring in, it rejoicéd. 
But the spirit of evil suggested that 

the work was imperfect; and the 
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company completed it by adding 
monkeys and parrots— those de- 
lights of the fair sex—to other spe- 
cimens of animal nature in the tro- 
pical department. 

“‘ When the old ways began to at- 
tract less, new ways had to be sought, 
and the arms of Briareus were 
busily at work in providing exciting 
amusements for the people. An 
orchestra of three thousand first-rate 
performers was collected—every one 
of them really first-rate. Then fol- 
lowed a monster concert of two 
thousand voices—a gathering of five 
thousand children—a melodramatic 
reception to Garibaldi, and a high 
comedy ovation to M. de Lesseps, 
to whose scheme the British public 
had refused to subscribe a single 
penny. The exhibition of two thou- 
sand dogs came next, and after- 
wards that of thirty thousand roses 
without plants, and plants with- 
out roses. Then there were a dis- 
play of tables exquisitely arrayed 
for dinner, the only thing wanting 
being the ‘dinner ; and balloon as- 
cents, and pyrotechnic displays, and 
performances of wild animals ; and, 
finally, the whole city of Pompeii 
was dug from the neighbourhood of 
Naples, conveyed to London, and 
shown the size of life through the 
process of photo-sculpture. 

“Jt is a pity that the able men at 
the head of the company should 
have condescended to all the tricks 
of mere showmen in order to draw 
large audiences.” 

The author wished to try English 
dinners, and he accepted three seve- 
ral invitations; one from a duke, 
one from a man of science, and one 
from a carpenter. 

At his grace the Duke of W——’s, 
who is a perfect gentleman, and the 
heir of a great name, he found great 
cordiality, under- done meat, Stras- 
burg pie, real champagne, fine pine- 
apples..... and no napkin, 

At Sir ——’s, a most worthy 
person, distinguished in literature 
and in science, he found great cor- 
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diality, under-done meat, good wine, 
. . and no napkin, 

At W——’s, an honest workman, 
he found free cordiality, under-done 
meat, sparkling beer. . andnonapkin. 

However, the want of that useful 
piece of linen is not felt by the Eng- 
lish, for they are scrupulously neat 
in their mode of eating, and their 
table-cloths are always remarkably 
clean. In all households, to dinner 
invariably succeeds tea. The first- 
named repast concluded, the Duke 
led the writer to inspect his gallery, 
which contained many masterpieces 
of the Italian school, including a 
statue by Canova. At the corre- 
sponding period, the literary and 
scientific man took him into his li- 
brary, to examine his choice collec- 
tion of books; and the carpenter 
left him in company with his daugh- 
ter, an attractive girl of twenty, who 
brought him an _ elegantly-bound 
album, containing some sketches 
and autographs, and begged him to 
leave a few lines in memory of his 
visit. He willingly complied with 
her request ; and not being a young 
man, he assumed a father’s privilege, 
and imprinted a kiss on her forehead. 

London Sundays seemed to have 
been a great grievance with our 
author, and we repeat his opinions 
in his own words :— 

“If you meet with an accident, 
where will you find an apothecary to 
sell you a restorative? Ifyou are 
hungry, where will you find bread ? 
Postmen and newsvendors’ boys, I 
presume, have assisted in creating 
the world, and must also rest. All 
is silence ; everything is hermetically 
sealed ; and if a tradesman opens his 
door for a few minutes, he must be 
prepared to open also his purse, for 
he is liable to be fined, With all 
due deference to the British Govern- 
ment, this condemning a whole 
population to enforced rest fifty-two 
times a-year, is a flagrant contradic- 
tion to all principles of liberty 

“ Sundays, in London, commence 
at two o'clock on Saturday after- 
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noon, and end on Monday morning 
at ten, At twoo’clock on Saturdays, 
then, the shops are hastily closed, 
excepting those of eatables and pub- 
lic-houses ; but many thoroughfares 
are converted into markets until 
twelve o'clock at night, when the 
lights are suddenly extinguished, and 
profound darkness ensues. 

“On Sunday morning the whole 
city sleeps profoundly until eleven, 
and only then awakes to go to church. 
The majority of churches are small, 
and possess one altar and one minis- 
ter, who is never old, but who is 
usually accompanied by his wife and 
an unlimited number of daughters. 
There is always an inevitable ser- 
mon, but the minister is generally 
a man of learning, and sometimes 
of eloquence, and one might do 
worse than spend an hour in listen- 
ing to him If during the 
day even the innocent Crystal Palace 
is closed, you will find that in the 
evening the chess-board is carefully 
put away. As for theatres, exhibi- 
tions, concert-halls, of course they 
are out of the question. The silence 
of death reigns around; and the 
only resource left is to go to bed, 
where the greater part of the day 
has already been spent.” 

The horrors of a British winter 
are described to surpass the horrors 
of a British Sunday. Let us again 
quote the text :— 

“Whole months without light; 
whole days without being able to 
go out without incurring unknown 
dangers of various descriptions : fog 
so dense as to render you unable to 
distinguish your own hand ; fog that 
you can cut with the knife. If half- 
asphyxiated and poisoned by a large 
coal fire, in a small room, you feel 
half-faint, you long for some fresh 
air, never mind how cold and damp, 
and you open the window to breath 
freely, you are compelled to close 
it hastily, unless you wish to be 
smothered bythe smoke from the 
chimney, which rushes in and soon 
fills your little room, 
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“ And such horrible winters last 
eight and nine months; during the 
other three or four months one must 
work doubly and trebly, like ants, 
to make a store for the -winter, 
during which period it would be 
vain to expect anything else than 
to spend money on physic and 
physicians ’ 

Our author warmly praises, and 
does justice to many of our institu- 
tions. He greatly admires the ex- 
cellent organisation and speed of our 
railways, the skill and ingenuity 
manifested in their construction ; 
the efficiency and bravery of the fire- 
brigade ; the energy, enterprise, and 
talent employed in the management 
and editing our newspapers.; the 
orderly behaviour of the crowds, and 
their respect for moral force, and 
the total absence of the means of 
material coercion; the regularity 
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and punctuality of postal and tele- 
graphic communication, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the cordiality and hos- 
pitality of the English. 

In conclusion, he exhorts his 
countrymen to send their children 
to be brought up in England—whi- 
ther are going his two sons—where 
they will become earnest men, who 
are greatly needed in Italy, a country 
which is constituted but not organ- 
ised, and where they will learn trade 
and manufacturing pursuits. But 
he recommends that they be not 
sent to England to seek their for- 
tunes, for wealth is not acquired 
suddenly, now-a-days, by honest 
means in any country ; but activity, 
perseverance, and fair abilities lead 
to competence everywhere: a maxim 
not always remembered in the Bri- 
tish Islands. 

7 ee 
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THE BANKER OF BROADHURST. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ You are sure that Herbert intends 
coming this evening?” asked Sir 
Percy Derville of his daughter, as 
they were seated in the drawing- 
room, at Derville Court, on an even- 
ing in July. 

“Oh, yes !” was the answer ; “he 
wrote yesterday to that effect.” 

“* How does he purpose to get here? 
will he drive over from the Park?” 

“T scarcely think so. He is in 
London, and I expect he will come 
straight to us.” 

“He can scarcely do that; he 
must have gone to Lee Park.” 

“‘ Why ?” asked Alice, innocently. 

“ The last train must have arrived 
some time ago. Ifhe does not come 
shortly, I shall despair of seeing him 
this evening. Iam sorry, Alice, that 
he has been detained. However, 
there is little to arrange ; after all it 
will be a mere matter of form. I can 
trust everything to Herbert’s honour; 
had it not been so, indeed, I should 
never have given my consent to your 
union. As it is, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in the contemplation of your 
coming happiness.” 

Alice looked gratefully at the 
Baronet. “ You have spoken truly, 
papa ; it will, indeed, be happiness. 
You will be quite safe in leaving 
everything to Herbert. I have no 
doubt he has been detained this 
evening on some business, otherwise 
he would have been here before 
this.” 

“Yes; he cannot be here to- 
night.” 

At that instant there was heard in 
the distance the sound of a horse- 
man approaching at a rapid pace. 
The sounds grew louder and louder, 
and Alice’s heart beat faster and 


faster, as she listened to the quick 
tramp of the horse’s feet. 

“Here is Herbert, papa!” she 
exclaimed, joyfully. 

“He is coming at a tremendous 
pace,” observed Sir Percy. 

“He is afraid of detaining you, 
papa.” 

“ Perhaps, also, there is another 
reason forhis haste. What say you, 
Alice ?” 

She smiled at his words. At the 
same moment there was a loud and 
hurried peal at the gate. 

From the room in which the 
Baronet and his daughter were sit- 
ting they could not see the person 
who was approaching, but they could 
distinctly hear the hasty tones in 
which he addressed the servant, as 
he halted at the door. 

Sir Percy started uneasily as he 
caught the sound of the voice, for it 
was not that of Herbert Lee. 

While they were both expecting 
the announcement of the visitor, the 
door was thrown suddenly and vio- 
lently open, and a man, booted and 
spurred, and covered with dust, ab- 
ruptly entered the room. Scarcely 
regarding the presence of Alice Der- 
ville, he laid his hand somewhat 
familiarly on the Baronet’s arm. 

“Sir Percy,” said the stranger, 
“I must speak with you instantly— 
instantly !” 

‘The man who had burst with such 
lack of ceremony upon the Baronet’s 
presence was above the middle 
height, with grey eyes, and expres- 
sion of countenance that betokened 
much resolution and firmness of 
purpose. A glance at his face told 
but too plainly that he was hot-tem- 
pered and vindictive, dangerous to 
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be thwarted in any scheme upon 
which he had set his heart. He 
turned quickly to Alice, and apolo- 
gised for his unceremonious en- 
trance. 

“ Alice, my dear,” said Sir Percy, 
“may I ask you to leave us fora 
few moments ?” 

No sooner had his daughter com- 
plied with his wish than he asked, 
in an eagertone, “ What brings you 
here, Wilde? Where have you come 
from ?” 

“T have just arrived from London.” 

“‘ Not by the train ?” 

“Yes, by the train. There has 
been a terrible accident ; hence the 
delay in putting in my appearance.” 

“An accident!” exclaimed the 
Baronet, in consternation, for he 
thought of Alice, how great her 
alarm would be should the news 
reach her ears. 

“There was a collision about 
twenty miles from here. Our train 
ran into an excursion, or something 
of the sort ; at any rate, it was thrown 
off the line, and, as you may imagine, 
there is great commotion at the 
station.” 

“ Are there many injured ?” 

“Two killed, and, I am sorry to 
Say, very many seriously wounded ; 
but we must not waste time over 
the discussion of such a thing as this 
even. Ihave news for you which 
far transcends everything else in im- 
portance.” 

“ What news, Wilde ?” 

“T had better not. disguise the 
matter, I have the very worst 
tidings for you.” 

Sir Percy Derville turned very 
pale as he listened; he felt intui- 
tively that this Alfred Wilde was the 

bearer of calamitous news — the 
herald of disaster andruin, With an 
effort he partially recovered his self- 
possession, and, walking up to the 
spot where his visitor stood, he placed 
his hand on his shoulder and said,— 

“ Speak Wilde ; tell me what you 


have to say ; Lam prepared for the 
worst,” 
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“ Then I will speak plainly: Sir 
Percy Derville, you are a ruined 
man.” 

“ Ah! how?” he asked in a tone 
of calmness wonderful to hear. The 
desperate effort which he had made 
to control himself was at first so suc- 
cessful that Wilde was positively 
startled ; but it lasted only for a few 
minutes. He then said somewhat 
impatiently, ‘ Tell me further ?” 

“JT will. The Weatherby affair 
has all come to nothing.” 

** And so the whole sum of money 
that [ embarked in that business is 
gone ?” 

“ Positively and absolutely gone.” 

“Ts there no hope ?” 

“None whatever. There is ru- 
mour in London—and to the best of 
my belief well founded—that John 
Weatherby has absconded, and has 
carried with him every penny that 
he could lay hands on ; consequently 
there will be absolutely no dividend.” 

Sir Percy pressed his hand to his 
forehead, and, for a moment, seemed 
lost in the contemplation of the 
overwhelming calamity that threat- 
ened him. His companion surveyed 
him with a calm and keen eye, care- 
fully noting every change in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

“If what you have told me be 
true,” said the Baronet, suddenly, 
“T am a beggar—a ruined man, in- 
deed ; there will again be a run on 
the Broadhurst bank, for the affair 
must soon get wind— 

“ The affair has already got wind,” 
said Wilde, in a cold-blooded tone ; 
“uneasiness already prevails respect- 
ing your resources, and unless you 
adopt prompt measures you will be 
lost.” 

“Prompt measures !” exclaimed 
Sir Percy, somewhat angrily; “ what 
do you mean, Wilde? You know it 
is entirely out of my power to adopt 
any measures at all. If there is 
a run on the bank, I must stop pay- 
ment.” 

“Stop payment!” repeated the 
other, slowly ; “will you do this? 
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Will Sir Percy Derville, of Derville 
Court, Baronet and Banker, proclaim 
to the world that he is a ruined man ? 
Will the leader of the county abdi- 
cate his high position, and confess 
his further impotence for good or 
evil? Will the haughty scion of the 
Dervilles farego his claim to be con- 
sidered the first man in Broadhurst, 
and face his neighbours as a penniless 
beggar? Will he do this without 
a struggle ?” 

“ Wilde, you are taunting me; you 
know that it will cost me a bitter 
pang. But where is my alternative.” 

“There is an alternative.” 

“Where ?” 

“Do you remember the last run 
upon the Bank ?” 

“Too well.” 

“ Do you remember who came to 
the rescue then, at the last moment, 
when everything appeared to be 
lost ?” 

hon 

“Might not events repeat them- 
selves ?” 

‘““No!” answered the Baronet, 
with a sternness that surprised his 
companion, 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because, Mr. Alfred Wilde, I 
know your terms, and reject them.” 
“Eh! indeed !” said the other. 

“Wilde, do not tempt me. I 
must reject them. I love power 
much ; I pride myself highly upon 
my position; I shall forfeit with 
a bitter regret the lead which I have 
held in the county society. But 
there is something which I value 
still, beside all these.” 

“ And that is ?” 

‘My daughter’s happiness, I may 
sacrifice much —anything almost ; 
but Alice—No! I can never doom 
her to a life of misery. Besides, 
the Lees will help. I refrained from 
appealing to them on the last occa- 
sion, but this time I will not scruple. 
They will keep my secret. A double 
object will then be achieved. I 
shall be saved, and my daughter’s 
happiness will be ensured,” 
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A sinister smile crossed the face 
of the hearer. 

“You are leaning on a broken 
reed,” he replied, incisively. “‘ What 
if I tell you that it is not in the 
power of the Lees to save you?” 

“T should pronounce it false.” 

“* False !’—‘ false!’ Sir Percy Der- 
ville, these are hard words ; but I 
will pass that over. No help can 
come from that quarter.” 

“‘ Wilde, for Heaven’s sake, speak; 
keep me not in this suspense. The 
Lees are reputed to be nearly the 
wealthiest people in the county.” 

“Perhaps so; but you must not 
forget that the Banker of Broad- 
hurst has a similar reputation—with- 
what justice you know, as well as I 
can tell you.” 

** On your honour, have the affairs 
of Lee Park suffered any change ?” 

“On my honour, Sir Percy. You 
must have been aware that a con- 
siderable portion of the revenues of 
Herbert Lee’s father was derived 
from property in which he had only 
a life interest.” 

“Has he not still these resources?” 

“No! An event has just occurred 
which has materially changed the 
situation.” 

“‘What is that?” asked Sir Percy, 
anxiously, 

“ Moreton Lee is dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed the other,startling. 

“Even so! Both the Lees came 
down by the same train as myself. 
Young Lee escaped unhurt, but his 
father was killed on the spot.” 

Sir Percy Derville remained 
speechless for some minutes, deeply 
moved by this intelligence ; but 
Wilde soon interrupted his reverie. 

“Sir Percy,” he said, in stern 
tones, fixing his eyes full upon the 
Baronet’s face, “ take these papers ; 
read them ; they will show you the 
desperate state of the finances of 
Lee Park. You must form your de- 
cision speedily. ‘Time is precious. 
To-morrow, or the next day, will 
bring the first symptoms of the com- 
jng storm.” 
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“ Are there no other terms ?” 

“None. You must decide quickly 
if you wish to save yourself.” 

Sir Percy’s lip curled for an in- 
stant, but Wilde heeded it not. He 
kept his eye fixed upon the main 
chance. He cared not for the 
scorn of the banker so long as his 
terms were accepted. 


“‘T must think, Alfred Wilde. I 
will answer you to-morrow even- 
ing ” 

“T will wait till then,” was the 
cool reply ; “ but, mark me, it will 
not answer my purpose to wait 
longer.” And he abruptly quitted 
the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Lees, of Lee Park, were an 
old family, who had resided upon 
their estates, in the county of Broad- 
shire, for many generations. They 
had taken but little part in public 
affairs. No Lee, within the memory 
of living men, had ever represented 
a constituency in Parliament, or 
aspired to do so. They confined 
themselves rather to the peculiar 
sphere in which they lived, and oc- 
cupied, willingly and cheerfully, the 
position of country gentlemen. The 
tenants upon their estate were well 
cared for and leniently treated : nor 
wasa Lee everknown topressafarmer 
who had been unfortunate in his 
crops, and so was unable to pay his 
rent. The Squire, as he was called, 
had been deservedly popular and 
respected ; and though the Banker 
of Broadhurst had always occupied 
the most prominent position in the 
county society, still most people 
knéw that, had the owner of Lee 
Park been inclined to dispute this 
pre-eminence, the issue of the con- 
test would have been doubtful. 

But the Lees and Dervilles had been 
always the closest friends, and were 
so at the present period ; and when 
Sir Percy received the intelligence 
of the sudden death of the Squire, 
he was much grieved at the loss of 
so good a friend and neighbour, and 
was still more startled when he 
perused the papers which Wilde had 
delivered into his hands. They 
convinced him beyond all doubt 
that the family were not only power- 
less to assist him, but were theni- 
selves irreparably ruined. He saw 


that there was but one method of 


escape for him—if he meant to stand 
he must close with Wilde’s terms. 

Meanwhile, Alice Derville had 
heard many and wild reports con- 
cerning the accident on the railway, 
and as Wilde was quitting the house 
she saw by the expression of his 
countenance that something unusual 
had happened. She met him at the 
hall-door. He raised his hat to her ; 
but she walked up to him, and said:— 

“Mr. Wilde, what is this that I 
hear ?—is it true ?” 

“What do you speak of, Miss 
Derville?” he replied, thoroughly 
taken aback ; and he began to con- 
sider whether she could have heard 
of the catastrophe that was awaiting 
her father. But she soon relieved 
him from his suspense. 

“ The collision on the railway, 
Mr. Wilde ?” 

“T regret to inform you that the 
London train has met with an acci- 
dent.” 

“Tell me: do you know whether 
Mr. Lee and his son came down by 
this train ?” 

“ They did.” 

“ And ——.,” said Alice, and she 
held her breath as if not daring to 
put the question that was fraught 
with so fearful an interest to her; 
but she was in a perfect fever of 
suspense. 

“T regret to say,” replied Wilde, 
“ that Mr. Lee’s life is despaired off ; 
but Mr. Herbert Lee has escaped 
unhurt as myself.” 

“Thank God !” ejaculated Alice, 
fervently : for though, by the tone 
of the speaker’s voice, she saw but 
too well that the Squire was really 
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dead, she almost overlooked that 
calamity in the thought that Her- 
bert had escaped. 

When he had made this com- 
munication, Alfred felt that, much 
as he might wish, this‘was scarcely 
the fitting time to press his suit. As, 
however, he was on the point of 
leaving, Alice extended her hand to 
him, and he, apparently unable to re- 
sist the temptation, not only press- 
ed it warmly, but raised it to his 
lips. 

This the banker’s daughter in- 
stantly resented ! hastily withdraw- 
ing her hand she left him, without 
a word, merely bowing coldly. 

“Confusion !” muttered Wilde, as 
he clapped spurs to his horse and 
rode off; “but the day will come 
when she will no longer refuse my 
attentions : when she will, perhaps, 
welcome them eagerly. I can bide 
my time ; but I must make sure of 
my prize. This haughty Baronet 
must see that I hold his fortunes in 
the palm of my hand—that it is in 
my power to crush or save him. I 
must strike the iron while it is hot.” 

No sooner had Wilde departed 
than Alice hastened to seek her 
father. She went quickly from room 
to room, but her search was unsuc- 
cessful, and she was somewhat per- 
plexed. Suddenly, she bethought 
herself of the library, which she had 
as yet omitted to visit, knowing 
well that her father seldom fre- 
quented it. She turned the handle 
of the door; it was locked. She 
knocked for some minutes without 
obtaining any answer, till, at length, 
when alarms were beginning to rise, 
and vague fears were flitting across 
her mind, the banker exclaimed, in 
hoarse and unnatural tones— 

“Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, father-—Alice.” 

After a few moments of apparent 
hesitation, the door was opened ; 
Sir Percy Derville was standing, 
with a wild and haggard look upon 
_his face, gazing at a table which was 
covered with papers. 
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“ Father,” she said, “is not this 
terrible news ?” 

“What terrible news ?” he asked, 
in startled tones. He was thinking 
of his conversation with Wilde. 

“This accident on the railway.” 

“ Yes, my child.” And then he 
said, in a tone of unnatural excite- 
ment, “ Alice, you must leave me, I 
have much to do.” 

He closed the door again, and 
locked it; a thing which puzzled 
and alarmed his daughter, so op- 
posed was this conduct to the 
natural disposition of the baronet. 

Alice listened for some time out- 
side. She could hear the heavy 
step of Sir Percy, as he paced slowly 
and heavily up and down the room. 
Once or twice she heard him speak- 
ing aloud, and then his voice rolled 
and swelled till it reached a pitch of 
anger and resentment that terrified 
the listener. 

“Never! never!” he was heard 
to exclaim; and then for a few 
minutes there was quiet. 

But Alice grew faint and sick at 
heart, and crept trembling to her 
chamber, hoping to drown her 
thoughts and dispel her cares in 
placid sleep. But neither slumber 
nor rest came to her. She tossed 
from side to side; she thought on 
the untimely death of Moreton Lee ; 
on Herbert himself, and on his 
escape; and even as she lay and 
pondered, a vague fear oppressed 
her lest Wilde’s information should 
have been incorrect; lest Herbert 
should have shared his father’s fate. 
And then she remembered the 
strange change in her father’s de- 
meanour. LEase, happiness, and 
peace had fled; terror, suspense, 
and vague alarm had settled upon 
her mind, and tormented her brain. 

In the morning she found her 
father apparently restored to his 
natural state of calmness and equa- 
nimity. Once or twice she ventured 
to allude to his agitation on the 
preceding night, but the Baronet 
abruptly and instantly shifted the 
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subject. She therefore avoided 
further mention of it, seeing it 
kindled feelings of displeasure with- 
in his breast. But she little knew 
either the real perplexities of her 
father, or the sad trials which 
awaited her ; had she possessed the 
least insight into the future, she 
would have quailed at the prospect, 
and trembled at the alternative 
which was about to be presented to 
her. 

As soon as they had finished 
breakfast, Sir Percy Derville retired 
to the library. After a few minutes 
he rang the bell; a servant imme- 
diately answered the summons. 

“Ask Miss Derville to come to 
me for a few minutes,” said the 
baronet, and then he paced uneasily 
up and down the room, until at 
length the door opened, and Alice 
entered, She was pale, and trembled 
exceedingly; even as if she were 


possessed instinctively of a dread of 
what was coming. 

“ Alice,” her father said, taking 
her hand in his, “ I wish to speak a 


few words to you on a subject of the 
highest importance to both of us 
Will you give me your earnest 
attention ?” 

Alice looked up into the Baronet’s 
face, somewhat startled by his serious 
air. 

“T will, papa,” she answered. 

Sir Percy scarcely knew how to 
begin. He had thoroughly perused 
the papers which Wilde had given 
him on the previous evening; and 
the more he read, the more did he 
become convinced of the truth of 
the news that had been communi- 
cated to him. 

“ Alice, my dear child, I hope 
you did not think me harsh or un- 
kind last night !” 

“Not unkind, papa; but I was 
somewhat surprised at your de- 
meanour.” 

“Alice, I have met with a great 
misfortune.” 

“A great misfortune !” 
claimed. “ How! What!” 


she ex- 
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“ With the bank.” 

“What is wrong with the bank ?” 

“We have been unfortunate in 
our speculations.” 

“‘ Not soasto impair your position.” 

“TI fear so.” 

Alice trembled from head to foot. 
Whatever thoughts had hitherto 
passed through her mind, the idea 
of the great bank failing had never 
even for a moment occurred to her. 
She fixed her eyes mournfully on 
her father’s face, grasped his hand 
tightly, and said in a tohe of an- 
guish, “ My father, you terrify me.’ 

“ Alice, my own, my only child, 
let me implore you to bear up against 
this trial. But I will disguise nothing 
from you, Lam a ruined man,” 

She started as she listened. 

“ Ruined! impossible! with all 
your wealth with- the great bank. 
You must have overrated the extent 
of your losses.” 

“It would be impossible to over- 
rate them. Ruin—irreparable ruin 
stares me in the face. ‘To-morrow 
the storm will burst, and I shall be 
swept away. ‘The long line of Der- 
villes of Derville Court will end in 
disgrace and disaster. Our name 
will be lost—no more spoken: of 
with respect among men. ‘The fin- 
ger of scorn will point at me asa 
greedy and unsuccessful speculator. 
Strangers will take possession of 
these old walls, and we—the repre- 
sentatives of the oldest family in 
Broadshire—shall be outcasts on 
the face of the earth.” 

“Papa! hush! pray do not 
speak—do not think of so terrible a 
consummation. ‘Things cannot be 
so desperate.” 

The Baronet manifested a slight 
sign of impatience. 

“They are desperate. I have 
not exaggerated in the least the 
hopeless state of affairs.” 

“The Lees !” said Alice feebly. 

“ The Lees will do nothing.” 

“T will write to Herbert. I will 
tell him all. I know he will stand 
by us in this our hour of need,” 
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‘The baronet gazed mournfully 
into her face, shook his head, and 
answered: “ You must not suffer 
yourself to be led away by a false 
hope. Herbert Lee wil! never aid 
us.” 
“Papa!” she cried indignantly, 
“do you doubt him? Do you ques- 
tion his willingness ?” 

“No; I doubt his ability.” 

“T am sure of both,” she replied 
warmly ; “he will be delighted to 
do anything ; and the Lees, of Lee 
Park, are known as wealthy people.” 

“Alice, you are mistaken. You 
remember that Moreton Lee is dead ; 
great part of the money has passed 
away with him; perhaps you did 
not know that he had alienated a 
great part of the property; for the 
rest, Herbert Lee, though not abso- 
lutely beggared like myself, is never- 
theless now but a poor man.” 

“Papa! evil follows evil. 
know you this ?” 

“T had the proofs of it last 
night.” 

Alice was most agitated, both for 
her own misfortune, and for that of 
Herbert Lee. Calamities seemed to 
have poured down on the heads of 
these county families. The Lees 
and the Vervilles both ruined ! The 
lord of Lee Park brought to an un- 
timely end! Heavy misfortunes 
awaiting his son ! 

“ Alice,” said Sir Percy, after a 
short pause ; “I have made a con- 
fidante of you. I have told you all. 
You see now with fatal clearness 
that we are on the brink of a preci- 
pice ; on the verge of ruin. I tell 
you that it is in your power—and 
yours only—to save our house from 
destruction.” 

“Tn my power ?” 

“* Aye, indeed.” 

“How?” she asked, in a tone of 
bewilderment. 

Sir Percy Derville drew close to 
his daughter's side : 

“ Alice,” he said, “ you are the 
last of the Dervilles. You must 
save our honour. Will you do it?” 


How 
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She did not answer. He whisper- 
ed in her ear: “ Will you give up 
Herbert Lee ?” 

Alice started as if she had been 
shot—pierced to the very heart. 

“Give up Herbert?” she cried, 
breaking away from her father. 
Because he is ruined ?” 

“ Nay, my daughter, but because 
we are beggars.” 

There was a bitterness in his 
tones, especially at the last word, 
that brought the blood to her face. 
“Nevertheless,” she answered, “I 
will share his poverty.” 

“ And the Dervilles—their honour 
and position !” 

“ They may perish,” she said im- 
petuously, almost angrily. 

“‘ And your poor father—” 

At this she broke down. ‘The 
tears coursed rapidly down her 
cheeks. She put her arms about 
the baronet’s neck. 

“ Forgive me?” she said; “I was 
hasty. I was carried away by the 
feelings of the moment. But it is a 
hard thing which you have asked at 
my hands.” 

“Tt is with much reluctance I ask 
it, my child ; but think of the proud 
house of Derville being dragged 
through the mud, humbled to the 
ground. Think of the alternative : 
beggary, ruin, shame, and degrada- 
tion.” 

“T do not understand you,” she 
said, in a thick, hoarse voice ; “even 
should I consent to sacrifice Herbert 
Lee, it cannot save you.” 

oa 

“ But how can this happen ?” 

“ Alice, a helper is at hand to 
save. You must give your hand to 
him.” 

Never ! I can never do it.” 

“Do you elect to see me rather 
fall ?” 

“Who is the helper ?” 

“ Alfred Wilde.” 

“ Ah, I feared so ; hateful thought ! 
And I must wed Alfred Wilde, and 
renounce Herbert?” 

“ Alice, you will not desert me in 
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this fearful hour. Will you refuse 
when it is in your power to save 
your father ?” 

She sobbed bitterly, and a feeling 
of deadly faintness came over her. 

‘My poor—poor heart! It will 
break. What can Ido? Oh, Her- 
bert, God knows how well I love 
you. My poor father, pray give me 
time to think ?” 

“Alas! there is no time; no de- 
lay is admissable. This very day 
will decide my fate. Unless you 
consent, we are lost beyond all 
earthly hope.” 

Alice Derville gave way before 
the terrible earnestness with which 
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her father pressed the subject upon 
her, his entreaties were so wild and 
urged in so agonising a tone, that 
she found it impossible to resist. 
She yielded and signified her 
assent. 

“TJ will do it,” she exclaimed, 
with desperate energy. ‘“‘ Heaven 
help me to perform this fearful task.” 
And then she hurried away to the 
seclusion of her own chamber. 

As soon as Sir Percy was left 
alone, he sank into a chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“God have mercy on me!” he 
murmured ; “ my poor Alice. This 
is indeed a bitter cup!” . 


CHAPTER III. 


TuE report, which Alfred Wilde 
brought to the Dervilles, concerning 
the accident on the railway, was 
perfectly correct. Both the Lees 
had come down by the train, and the 
elder had been killed on the spot; 
the son escaped only to mourn the 
untimely death of his father, and to 
find himself involved in difficulties, 
of the existence of which he had 
been as yet totally ignorant, and 
from which it would require his ut- 
most energy and ingenuity to dis- 
engage himself. He knew, too, that 
the tidings of the mishap would reach 
Derville Court, and that the uneasi- 
ness of Alice would be greatly ex- 
aggerated if he allowed much time 
to elapse without presenting himself. 
He therefore seized the first oppor- 
tunity of calling. Sir Percy received 
him with great courtesy; and ex- 
pressed his sympathy and condolence 
for his loss, at the same time that he 
offered to lend any assistance to 
Herbert, that might be required, in 
the arrangements which the death of 
the Squire might necessitate. Young 
Lee naturally inquired after Alice, 
and was somewhat surprised that she 
did not in person welcome him, and 
sympathise with him in his mis- 
fortune. 

The Baronet thanked him for his 


kind inquiries; but there was a 
certain coldness and reserve in his 
tones that carried a chill to the heart 
of the listener. It seemed as if Sir 
Percy wished particularly to avoid 
all mention of his daughter, for his 
answers were of the most laconic 
and curt description, though veiled 
with a certain politeness, that was 
intended to take off the rough edge 
of the rebuke, while at the same time 
it conveyed distinct intimation that 
some other topic would be more 
agreeable. 

Herbert Lee was perplexed, and 
considerably annoyed. He took 
his leave of the Baronet in anything 
but a satished mood; and as he 
walked away from Derville Court, 
and reflected that Sir Percy had 
treated him coldly, and that Alice 
had absented herself during his visit, 
his thoughts assumed a mournful, 
and somewhat angry form. 

He did not, however, as yet deem 
the matter to be of any immediate 
urgency. He therefore resolved to 
postpone, as far as possible, the con- 
sideration of it till after his father’s 
funeral. 

No sooner, then, were the last 
rites paid to the dead, than Lee set 
himself to work to put things straight 
with the Derviiles, for he saw that 
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there must be something wrong. 
But he was destined to meet with 
difficulties which he little expected. 

In the first place, no will of the 
late owner of Lee Park could be 
found. This somewhat startled 
Herbert, as he was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the fact of his father 
having executed a will not many 
months since. He was still more 
astonished when the old butler, who 
had lived with the Squire, said that 
the document had been burnt but a 
few days ago, by the hands of the 
testator himself. 

Herbert immediately consulted 
the family solicitor—a man of the 
name of Wrighton who resided on 
the outskirts of Gray’s Inn. This 
man expressed not the least surprise 
at the destruction of the document 
in question ; but stated, that it was 
only what he had anticipated, in 
consequence of events that had 
recently occurred. He then ex- 
plained that the late Squire had em- 
barked in some new speculation— 
almost to the full extent of his re- 
sources, having been led into it by 
the representation of certain persons, 
and against the advice and strong 
remonstrances of Wrighton. The 
affair had proved a miserable failure, 
and Weatherby, the manager, had 
absconded with a sum of money 
that was so large as to preclude the 
possibility of his having carried it 
away with him at one time. An in- 
ference was immediately drawn that 
the affair had been nothing more 
than an imposition from the begin- 
ning. The result, however, was, 
that the Lee estates were terribly 
encumbered, and Herbert would be 
left with a bare competence. 

So overwhelmed was young Lee 
at this discovery, and the totally 
unexpected nature of his misfor- 
tunes, that he could scarcely realise 
the position in which he was placed 
by the blow which had fallen upon 
him, But a further investigation 
convinced him that Wrighton’s state- 
ment was only too true, There 
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could no longer exist in his mind 
any doubt upon the point. The 
heir of Lee Park was almost a ruined 
man. The heir of this broad estate 
must in future be content to live 
upon a few paltry hundreds. For 
himself, perhaps, he might bravely 
have stood up against this stroke 
of ill-fortune; but what would 
the Dervilles say to it? In what way 
would this sudden change in his 
position and prospects act upon Sir 
Percy? About Alice he had not the 
least misgiving. He placed the most 
implicit faith in her truth and firm- 
ness: and felt confident that her 
love would but grow stronger in his 
misfortunes. Nor did he exactly 
doubt the Baronet. But he knew 
the world well, and almost feared 
the result of this sudden resolution 
upon the mind of the wealthiest man 
in Broadshire. 

He was sitting in the library at 
Lee Park one morning—for he was 
not yet actually turned out of the 
house—when a servant entered with 
a letter. 

It bore the Derville crest, and was 
in the handwriting of the Baronet. 

Herbert Lee hastily tore it open, 
and read it through. 

As he finished, a heavy frown 
settled on his brow. He looked up 
angrily, and said sharply to the 
servant— 

“ That will do; there is no answer.” 

And then, when he was left alone, 
he paced moodily up and down the 
room for some time. Presently 
he opened the letter, and read it 
through a second time. It was as 
follows :— 

“ My Dear LEE,—Circumstances 
which have recently transpired, have 
caused a considerable alteration in 
my affairs; and the difficulty in 
which I am now placed, is the more 
painful, that I feel myself compelled 
to ask a great sacrifice at your 
hands. I trust you will excuse the 
abruptness of this communication, 
but the delicacy of the affair must 
be my apology. Reasons, which it 
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would be unadvisable to place upon 
paper, and which we might discuss 
to more advantage at a private in- 
terview, convince me that it would 
be better that the alliance, projected 
between our families, should not be 
consummated, I fear this will be a 
sad blow to you ; but I can assure 
you it is an imperative necessity. 
Poor Alice is fearfully cut up. I 
shall be happy to see you at any 
time that you may like to name, 
With best wishes for your welfare, 
“‘T am, yours very sincerely, 
“Percy DERVILLE.” 


“A curse upon his pride !” mut- 
tered Herbert, as he folded the 
offensive note. “I gave him credit 
for higher and nobler feelings; my 
confidence was but ill-placed. But 
Alice ! surely Alice cannot endorse 
this cold-blooded conduct. I will 
never believe her capable of such 
weakness of purpose, till I have it 
under her own hand.” 

For the rest of the day he sat in 
the room, a prey to the most bitter 
reflections. Pondering on the un- 
certainty of human happiness, on 
the weakness of mind betrayed by 
this proud Baronet, and wondering 
whether he should hear from Alice, 
he tortured his mind with wild and 
angry thoughts on the falling away 
of his closest friends, and the un- 
accountable yielding of the Baronet’s 
daughter. 

In the evening he received intelli- 
gence which caused the cup of his 
misery to overflow. A short note 
came from Alice, 


“ DEAREST HERBERT,—You have 
had papa’s letter. Do not think us 
unkind. It is a terrible misfortune, 
to which we must bow. I think we 
had better not see each other; it 
would but sharpen the unhappiness 
of our parting. Papa will explain 
all, May God be with your for ever !” 

It seemed now as if the finishing 
stroke had been given to the discom- 
fort and unhappiness of Herbert Lee. 
He read and re-read the cruel mis- 
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sive of Alice till his eyes wearied at 
the sight of the hateful words, and 
his heart sickened at the thought of 
their fatal meaning. 

For some time he continued a 
prey to the most bitter chagrin and 
despair, seeing everything in its 
worst aspect, and having but little 
hope.of comfort from any quarter ; 
but at length he shook off the 
gloomy despondency that oppressed 
him, and resolved to fathom the 
mystery of late events. That some 
rival was at work he felt most 
thoroughly convinced ; that subtle 
weapons had been used for his dis- 
comfiture he could not fora moment 
doubt. 

His first visit was to the lawyer, 
Wrighton, and from the. information 
which he there received, he speedily 
came to the conclusion that Alfred 
Wilde had been his secret enemy, 
and that the same man had been 
mainly instrumental in the ruin of 
the Lee estates. By carefully sifting 
all the evidence that he could ob- 
tain, and placing facts together, he 
at length conceived an idea of im- 
portance and weighty issues. A sus- 
picion arose in his mind, and gra- 
dually assumed consistent shape and 
form, 

After an interval of some weeks 
he again sought the lawyer’s cham- 
bers, and not only laid his suspicion 
before him, but announced his inten- 
tion of acting upon it immediately. 
Wrighton listened quietly, and at 
first recommended caution: but on 
further conference he became more 
of a convert to Lee’s views, and the 
matter ended by their both setting 
out to pay a visit to Wilde’s rooms. 

Fortunately for their object he was 
in, and expressed perfect willingness 
to see them. Alfred Wilde stepped 
forward as they entered, and extend- 
ing his hand, said ; 

“Mr. Lee, I am glad to see you ; 
it is some time since I have had that 
pleasure.” 

Herbert bowed, and answered : 

“J must ask your most serious 
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attention for a few minutes, Mr. 
Wilde. The last time we met was 
under different circumstances.” 

“ For this change you bear me no 
grudge? We all experience the 
alternations of fortune at some time 
or other. You cannot blame me for 
seizing my opportunities.” 

“On the contrary, I blame you, 
not from malice, or envy, but from 
reasons of logical deduction. You 
have been too eager, too quick to 
seize the advantages which you fan- 
cied were within your grasp. You 
have over-reached yourself ; your 
last blow has been fatal to all your 
hopes and plans.” 

“Upon my word I do not under- 
stand you. It seems to me that 
your bitterness proceeds, in spite of 
your words, from envy of my suc- 
cess.” 

“Think as you will. I repeat my 
remark—you have gone too far.” 

“ Tf this be all that you have come 
to my own rooms to say, Mr. Herbert 
Lee, you must allow me to say that 
it would have been better had you 
stayed away.” 

“On that point we are at issue ; 
moreover, I have something yet to 
say. I have come here to-day for 
the purpose of asking you, Alfred 
Wilde, to resign, formally and for 
ever, all pretensions to the hand of 
Alice Derville, and to renounce all 
claims upon the Broadhurst Bank. 
You will see Mr. Wrighton, of Gray’s 
Inn; he will take care that every- 
thing be done in proper form. I 
shall also presently demand the title- 
deeds of the Lee Park estate ?” 

Alfred Wilde stared in blank 
amazement at the speaker, scarcely 
trusting his own senses. 

“Herbert Lee,” he replied at 
length, “I can come but to one con- 
clusion after hearing you, and that 
is, that your reason must have left 
you; or, perhaps, there is some 
hidden meaning in your words— 
some jest.” 

“On the contrary, I am most 
thoroughly in earnest, and what is 
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more, I mean to force upon you the 
acceptance of myterms. I can take 
no refusal,” 

“T fear you will be disappointed.” 

“ No.” 

“Come! this passes a jest. I 
must beg of you to bring this inter- 
view to a close ?” 

“Jn good time, I ask you fora 
definite answer; will you, Alfred 
Wilde, accede to my demands ?” 

“ Never !” 

“Then I must iry to convince 
you that your interests prompt you 
to this. You have refused while 
addressed as Alfred Wilde, I now 
call upon you in another name, 
Edward Marten, will you yield ?” 

A deadly paleness overspread the 
features of Wilde, and he stood for 
some time silent, and gazing at his 
rival with a look of hate and fear 
commingled. 

“What do mean?” he asked 
fiercely, and in hoarse tones. 

“T mean that the adventurer who 
has so long imposed upon society 
as the man of integrity and station, 
is no other than the notorious 
Marten, the forger, who has hither- 
to baffled the vigilance of the 
police.” 

“Tt is false!” shouted Wilde— 
“false, sir!” 

“On the contrary, your very 
words, and looks, and actions, prove 
the truth of my statements, I am 
convinced of your identity. I will 
leave no stone unturned to punish 
you for your crimes. You have 
played a dangerous game: you have 
lost. It is useless for you to struggle 
against the damning evidence which 
I will adduce. Again I ask you, 
Alfred Wilde—or Edward Marten— 
which you will, to agree to my de- 
mands? Should you consent, and 
make the reparation I have pre- 
scribed to you, I will rest. What say 
you ?” 

Wilde stood with his arms crossed 
upon his chest, and his thin lips 
tightly compressed. He had com- 
pletely recovered his self-command, 
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and with a composed and determined 
tone of voice he answered : 

“T have heard you, Herbert Lee, 
bring charges against me which are 
as monstrous as insulting. I refrain 
from chastising you, but you shall pay 
for it, sir. Mark me, you shall rue 
your insolent behaviour. As for this 
Edward Marten of whom you speak, 
Iam in the most profound ignorance 
of his history. It concerns me not. 
Your threats I treat with the con- 
tempt which they merit. Fortu- 
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nately there has been a witness to 
your libellous accusations, and I will 
show you that a successful suitor is 
not to be insulted with impunity by 
his beggared and disappointed rival,” 

“Then you defy me?” 

‘IT defy you to do your worst.” 

“ Be it so, then, even as you have 
chosen. The Weatherby affair alone 
will ruin you.” 

And with a bow of mock polite- 
ness, Herbert Lee left the rooms in 
company with the lawyer. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE storm which had threatened 
the house of the Dervilles passed 
over, and Sir Percy was, in reality 
as well as in appearance, again a 
wealthy man. There had been no 
run upon the great bank. At first, 
there had been a whisper to the 
effect that the banker of Broad- 
hurst was in some way involved in 
the catastrophe which had befallen 
the Lee estate, and people began to 
grow suspicious about their deposits; 
but Alfred Wilde, on the first inti- 
mation of the damaging rumour, 
hastened to the bank and paid in 
a large sum of money. This had 
the effect of at once crushing any 
feeling of distrust that existed: for 
Wilde had the reputation in the 
town of being a man of business, and 
of taking especial care as to the 
security of his property. Conse- 
quently, confidence, which had, in- 
deed, been but little shaken, was 
speedily restored. Sir Percy Der- 
ville continued to lead Broadshire 
with his usual show of power. But 
he had to pay the price of his de- 
liverance, and the price was a heavy 
one. 

Bitterly as he regretted the harsh- 
ness of the terms upon which he 
had secured the much-needed help 
in tiding over the crisis in his for- 
tune, he, nevertheless, saw that a ter- 
rible necessity had driven him to 
this resort, and that it was useless to 
shrink from the fulfilment of his 


compact. One only modification he 
had been enabled to effect, and this 
was, that a delay of three months 
should elapse before the destiny of 
his daughter should be decided for 
ever. This was done partly to give 
Alice time to prepare herself for the 
sacrifice which she was to make, and 
partly to ensure fair play at the 
hands of the man who had driven 
his hard bargain. Wilde, somewhat 
reluctantly, assented. He wished to 
annul the condition, but the Baronet 
had been peremptory, and threaten- 
ed to close negotiations rather than 
yield the point. He would prefer 
ruin rather than hurry his daughter 
into the distasteful alliance, without 
giving her time for preparation. 
Meanwhile, Alfred Wilde was un- 
remitting in his attentions to Alice. 
In spite of the ungraciousness of his 
behaviour to Sir Percy on the even- 
ing when he announced the failure 
of his speculations, he nevertheless 
was master of a certain power of 
attraction in the presence of ladies. 
This power he combined with a 
courteous delicacy in the manner of 
paying his suit to the daughter of 
the Dervilles. Though he never 


allowed an opportunity to slip of 
pressing his cause, he carefully 
avoided everything which could re- 
mind her of the fatal compact with 
her father, and endeavoured to win 
her heart by tenderness and devo- 
tion, 
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One weapon, however, against his 
former rival he never scruple to use. 
It was well known to him that both 
Sir Percy and Alice resented the 
cold and haughty manner in which 
Herbert Lee had replied to their 
communications. These feelings he 
fostered and encouraged sedulously. 
By well-timed insinuations, he so play- 
ed upon Constance, that he induced 
her to believe that the approaching 
ruin of her father had been known 
to Herbert, and that this know- 
ledge had materially influenced him 
in his determination to hold no par- 
ley with the Baronet. He said not 
a word concerning the ruin of the 
Lees, and was especially careful that 
no whisper of their disaster should 
come to her ears. In this project 
he was aided by the disinclination 
of Sir Percy to increase his daugh- 
ter’s grief by communicating to her 
the news of the loss that had over- 
taken her discarded lover, and also 
by the strict seclusion in which Con- 
stance herself lived. 

Alice struggled hard against the 
idea that her lover had abandoned 
her in misfortune. She had too much 
faith in his nobleness and generosity 
of spirit; but the poison had been 
forced into her mind. She began to 
think more of Herbert’s refusal to 
see her father, though she did not 
actually ascribe it to the motives 
which Wilde had insinuated. 

A woman does not easily discard 
the love which has settled and grown 
within her breast, and which has 
engrossed her whole thought and 
being. She cannot readily tear 
away from her heart the worship of 
him whom she has considered as the 
ideal of all that is honourable and 
true. The lover may be lost, but 
the love will remain imperishable 
and firm. The hope of happiness 
may depart, but the tender memory 
may linger for many a bitter day. 
It is hard to believe that the light 
of our life is extinguished, and that 
henceforth we must live and move 
in the darkness of solitary despair, 
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True love—pre-eminently the true 
love of a woman—will live on for ever, 
in defiance of everything that strives 
to quench and crush it. Even the 
shortcomings of the loved one serve 
sometimes to throwa deeper strength 
into the devotedness of her who has 
enshrined her idol in the inmost re- 
cesses of her heart. 

So the time wore on, sadly and 
heavily for the Dervilles, each day 
bringing into more prominent relief 
the prospect of the fatal alliance. 
In spite of the insinuations of Wilde, 
in spite of the adverse appearances, 
Constance still clung with invincible 
firmness to her first and only love. 
She cherished a secret hope that, 
some day, all would be explained— 
Herbert’s silence, and his calm ac- 
ceptance of Sir Percy’s terms, How 
this should come to pass—how it 
could possibly change her destiny, 
she knew not. It was but a vague, 
indefinite hope, fostered with careful 
determination. Whether it would 
ever be realised she did not dare 
to think. The contrast between 
her former happy lot and her present 
state of expectant misery, forced her 
to hope against all reason. It was 
impossible for her to resign, till the 
last moment, the fond delusion which 
had unfailingly persuaded her that 
deliverance would arrive. 

Preparations had, meanwhile, been 
made for her marriage with Alfred 
Wilde, the millionaire, the man who 
rescued her father from utter ruin. 
It was on the eve of the appointed 
day, that Sir Percy and his daughter 
were seated in the drawing-room— 
the same room in which they had 
been awaiting the arrival of Herbert 
Lee on that summer’s evening three 
months before. 

It seemed to Alice as if not only 
the summer of the year, but the 
summer of her life had passed away 
for ever. Every bright and happy 
prospect had faded utterly away, 
and in the dreary expectation of the 
autumn, she seemed already to feel 
the piercing blasts and deadly chill 
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of the inevitable winter—the winter 
of her once happy but now miser- 
able life. 

Then, as she thought on the mis- 
fortunes that blighted her young 
hopes, she felt inclined to murmur 
against the decrees of Providence, 
that subjectec| her to so great trials— 
trials almost beyond her strength. 
But the wisdom of mortals is ever 
short-sighted, and oftentimes, in the 
midst of the bitterest despair, help 
comes from an unexpected quarter. 
How doubly grateful is that deliver- 
ance! How great the transition 
from almost hopeless misery to the 
first sensation of returning joy ! 

Sir Percy and his daughter, on 
this October evening, as_ before, 
at the brilliant sunset in July, were 
awaiting the arrival of a visitor. Be- 
fore, Herbert Lee had been expected 
and Alfred Wilde had come ; now, 
this expectant bridegroom was the 
one for whom they waited, and for 
whom they were destined to wait 
in vain, 

A thrill of pleasure, vague and 
undefined, passed through the mind 
of Constance. Could it be that this 
man had found his resources im- 
paired, and was unable to fulfil his 
compact with her father ? 

The shades of evening were al- 
ready falling over the landscape, the 
fire burned fitfully in the grate, and 
the room, without other light than 
that afforded by the darting flame, 
seemed gloomy and still indeed. 
Neither father nor daughter spoke ; 
each knew that the hour appointed 
for Alfred Wilde’s arrival had passed 
by. Perhaps each indulged in some 
wild hope in connection with his 
absence. 

Suddenly there came a loud peal 
at the bell—a peal that roused 
every echo of the place, and caused 
the tenants of tae drawing-room at 
Derville Cour’ to start simultane- 
ously from their seats. 

“ He has come,” they both sald, 
in disappointed tones. 

They heard the horseman dis- 
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mount: they heard the reins flung, 
noisily, toa servant. How strange 
Wilde’s voice sounded! So thought 
the Baronet. But perhaps the still- 
ness of the place had its effect on 
his imagination. ‘Then there was 
a short, quick step in the hall. Some- 
thing unusual must have happened 
to quicken Wilde’s energy. The 
door opened, and the visitor pre- 
sented himself unannounced. 

The Baronet sprang from the 
chair, in which he had sat almost 
motionless. It was Herbert Lee 
who stood before him. 

“ Herbert Lee!” he exclaimed, 
in utter astonishment. 

“Sir Percy Derville !” was the 
only reply. 

Alice did not speak or move, but 
a faint cry escaped from her lips. 

“ What—what is the meaning of 
this? Where is Wilde?” asked Sir 
Percy, scarcely knowing what he 
said, 

“Sir Percy Derville, the import- 
ance of my mission must excuse the 
abruptness of my visit. I have come 
to save you—to save your daughter 
from the hands of an unscrupulous 
and dishonourable man,” 

‘The Baronet did not comprehend. 
Herbert Lee continued— 

“Your daughter is to be married 
to-morrow morning to Alfred Wilde?” 

“ She is,” was the sad reply. 

“Then, Sir Percy, I say that it 
cannot be. ‘This alliance must not 
take place.” 

* But,” stammered the other, “I 
have passed my word.” 

“Ves! Sir Percy; but Alfred 
Wilde has his part also of the com- 
pact to perform. Suppose that he 
should not present himself to-night, 
or even to-morrow ?” 

“ Alas! there is no fear of his 
failing to claim his bride.” 

“Nay; allow me to assure you 
most positively that Alfred Wilde 
will not, cannot come to claim his 
bride.” 

“ How ? What do you mean, Her- 
bert Lee ?” 
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“T mean this, that Alfred Wilde 
is a beggar, and is now in custody 
on a charge of felony.” 

Alice rose suddenly from the seat 
where she had hitherto remained 
a passive listener. 

“ Herbert,” she said, “ are you 
sure of this? Is it really true ?” 

“Upon my honour, every word 
that I have spoken is strictly and 
literally true.” 

“Alas! then,” exclaimed her father, 
“we are ruined—ruined past recal.” 

“On the contrary, you are saved. 
I have learnt all. I confess that I 
have wronged you bitterly. I thought 
that you had cast me off because of 
my shattered fortunes. I little sus- 
pected that you had, yourself, been 
involved in the miserable wreck that 
the Weatherby affair caused, and that 
the Moretons and Lees had, at 
one fell swoop, been engulfed in 
this terrible ruin. But I know all. 
I know that the bank at Broadhurst 
was tottering to its fall, through the 
machinations of these scoundrels, at 
the same time that the Lee estate 
was impoverished by their villan- 
ous plans. I immediately infer that 
this man, Wilde, took advantage of 
the opportunity which his devices 
had created, to force his odious 
terms upon you, And he took good 
care at the same time to insinuate to 
me that you had heard of my mis- 
fortunes, and had decided that a 
beggar was no fit husband for the 
daughter of the Dervilles. I was a 
fool to listen to his suggestions ; but 
I was in a bitter frame of mind, in- 
duced by the sudden disaster which 
had befallen me; and I was some- 
what angered at the letter which I 
received from you at the time. I 
am sorry-—deeply sorry now, that 
I gave way so much to the feelings 
of resentment which influenced my 
conduct ; but the bitterness of spirit 
which the triple calamity had caused 
deprived me of my better reason, 
and urged me to act in a way that | 
have heartily regretted since. But 
that is past. We can now look to 
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the future. Will you forgive me for 
the bad feeling which swayed my 
mind and perverted my judgment ? 
Will you forgive me the wrong which 
I did you, in charging you with so 
paltry a motive for breaking my 
engagement with your daughter? 
Will you receive me back again as 
your son-in-law? Will you let the 
happiness of the future wipe out the 
sad memory of the past, and the 
alliance of the Dervilles and the Lees 
defy the villanous plots and nefarious 
designs of these worthless cheats ?” 
Sir Percy Derville was much 
overcome by this appeal of his un- 
expected visitor; he saw at once 
the force of circumstances under 
which youug Lee had declined the 
interview which he had suggested, 
and was only too glad to hear the 
candid avowal of the delusion which 
had so far alienated the two families. 
“ Herbert Lee,” he said in a tone 
of much emotion, “there has in- 
deed been a sad misunderstanding 
between us. Heaven only knows 
how reluctantly I yielded to this 
man’s terms; but he had put such 
an irresistible pressure upon me that 
for the sake of the family honour. I 
was compelled to give way. Ihave 
nothing to forgive. It is rather you 
who have been wronged. You have 
been wronged by a man who was 
only too eager to save the honour 
and position of his race ; it cost me 
a bitter pang to ask this renunciation 
at your hands; but I fancied I was 
doing all for the best. But now that 
this man, Wilde, has placed himself 
beyond the pale of the law; now 
that he has rendered himself amen- 
able to the penal measures of his 
crimes—I wash my hands of him. 
Nothing shall induce me to receive 
as my son-in-law one who has had 
the imputation of felony cast upon 
him. Will you return to us, Herbert ? 
Will you blot out the the recollection 
of this estrangement? Will you for- 
get the past? We will welcome you 
most heartily. Alice, you will join 
with me in the renewal of the old 
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friendship —in the restoration of the 
happiness of other days—in the re- 
establishment of an early love.” 

Alice Derville’s heart beat wildly 
and rapidly whilst her father spoke. 
When he had finished he took her 
hand, and gently placed it in that of 
Herbert Lee. 

*- May God bless your union !” he 
said, in choking tones; “may the 
blessing of Heaven attend you, and 
pour down happiness upon your 
future lives, in compensation for the 
terrible trial through which you have 
passed !—My Alice — my Alice, how 
deeply grateful we should feel that 
you have escaped from this base in- 
triguer, who had so nearly wrought 
your life-long misery.” 

The heart of Alice throbbed with 
an inexpressible joy. She fell upon 
her lover’s neck, and wept tears of 
heartfelt bliss. The long day of her 
trial seemed to have passed away, 
and she woke as from a dream, and 
found herself again by the side of 
him whom she had loved so truly 
and so well. The cloud was dis- 
persed, and the sun shone down 
again upon her course in life. The 
memory of the bitterness of the past, 
of the anguish of their separation, 
served but to enhance the bright 
prospect of their future union, —the 
realisation of the hopes which at 
one time seemed almost desperate. 

But the Baronet had still another 
question to ask—another difficulty 
to be solved. If this Wilde were 
really a beggar, a common felon, 
how would it fare with the bank at 
Broadhurst? Would not the with- 
drawal of his support materially 
damage its position ? 

“Fear not,” replied Lee, cheer- 
fully; “my property is intact; I 
an again the master of Lee Park. 
The property of the Dervilles, also, 
is unimpaired. ‘The company in 
which our fortunes were embarked 
will be enabled to repay almost in 
full the money which has been in- 
vested; the securities are good. ‘The 
greater part of the loss will be re- 
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paired. The embezzlement which 
Weatherby—the tool of Wilde—had 
almost carried to a successful termi- 
nation, has been defeated. Weather- 
by has been arrested, before he had 


time to remove his spoil. Thecom- - 


plicity of Wilde is established be- 
yond all doubt. We are saved, Sir 
Percy—saved, and at the very last 
moment. One day more, and the 
hour of this deliverance would have 
struck too late.” 

The joy which pervaded the circle 
at Derville Court on the further con- 
firmation of Herbert’s intelligence 
was proportioned to the misery 
from which they had been so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly rescued. 
Their former happiness and _ pro- 
sperity returned, and the trial 
through which all had passed taught 
them to appreciate more justly the 
position of comfort and security to 
which they were restored. 

Three weeks after the startling 
discovery on that October evening, 
Herbert Lee, of Lee Park, was 
united to Alice, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Percy Derville, Baronet, 
of Derville Court. 

As for Wilde, the proofs against 
him were so numerous and conclu- 
sive that he was convicted, and con- 
demned to penal servitude for a 
period of twenty years. It appeared 
that great part of his wealth had 
been acquired in questionable trans- 
actions: this being but one of many 
instances in which he had brought 
misery and ruin upon a family, in 
order to gratify his lust of riches, 
and to satiate his eager thirst for 
power. The hope of an alliance 
with the heiress of the Dervilles, 
holding out to him an additional 
incentive to the prosecution of his 
plans, had urged him to further 
boldness and recklessness as to the 
means which he used. 

But in this case his deeply-laid 
scheme was foiled: he fell the 
victim, and the happiness of Alice 
was ensured, 
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PART II. 


For the next three years after 
Cesar’s murder, Cleopatra devoted 
herself to the cares of good govern- 
ment at home. The struggle between 
Antony and the assassins of Cesar, 
—the triumvirate of Antony, Oc- 
tavius, and Lepidus—and the march 
of affairs till the division of the 
Roman Empire between Antony 
and Octavius—left her free from 
Roman interference in Fgypt. Sosi- 
genes, her astronomer-royal, pur- 
sued his researches in peace under 
her patronage ; Photinus brought 
out his work on mathematics, naming 
it after her, the Canon of Cleopatra; 
Dioscorides, her physician, wrote a 
work, long celebrated, on herbs and 
poisons ; and literature and learn- 
ing flourished again in Alexandria. 
Temples were built, too, especially 
that pretty one of Hermonthis near 
Thebes, dedicated to the Sun, in 
the names of Cleopatra and Ces- 
arion. Her brother and nominal 
husband died during these years, 
and no one, even in name, shared 
her power. She was far, however, 
from being free from care. Her 
chief perplexity was the maintenance 
of neutrality in Roman affairs, so as 
to give no party an excuse for at- 
tacking her. She did, indeed, once 
fit out a fleet, apparently to help 
Mark Antony against Cassius. Sick- 
ness, or the pretence of it, availed to 
excuse her from going with it herself. 
Serapion, her general, instead of 
aiding Antony, sent the ships to 
Cassius. When, at length, Brutus 
and Cassius closed their career at 
Philippi, and the western part of 


the empire fell to Octavius—the 
eastern to Antony—it was clear that, 
from one or other of these danger to 
Egypt was to be anticipated. Her 
sister Arsinoe, too, gave some cause 
of anxiety. She had returned, from 
imprisonment in Rome to Alex- 
andria, and for a while dwelt safely 
there, having promised, probably, to 
disturb no more her sister’s govern- 
ment. But suddenly, in the year 
42 B.C., she fled from Alexandria, 
and took refuge in the Temple of 
Diana at Miletus. Clearly her 
movements required to be looked 
after. She might afford the very 
pretext these Roman _ generals 
wanted, and induce one of them to 
invade Egypt as if for her restoration. 

The next year brought with it the 
close of Cleopatra’s freedom from 
Roman interference. A messenger 
from Mark Antony, then in Cilicia, 
arrived, ordering her to appear before 
him, and answer for her lukewarm- 
ness in assisting the avengers of 
Cesar. A most insolent message, 
indeed, from a republican general 
to an independent queen, but one 
not to be slighted. All Asia was at 
his beck. The messenger, Dellius, 
told her she had nothing to fear. 
She needed not such assurance. 
The armour with which she had bent 
Cesar to her will, was it not still 
hers ? Instead of all shields, instead 
of all spears, had not nature given 
it to her? She that has beauty 
conquers fire and sword; and at 
twenty-eight, with her charms ma- 
tured, should a woman’s beauty fail 
her, when, with the unripeness of 
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sixteen, she had won a Cesar? 
Antony, besides, as report spoke of 
him, was worthy of conquest. It 
spoke of him as the most susceptible 
of men—as one so responding to 
all human emotions that his soldiers 
of every grade were ready to die 
for him. He was extravagant and 
luxurious, but equal to the greatest 
hardships, and ready to share them 
with his poorest comrades. She had 
probably noticed but little of him 
among the crowds who surrounded 
her in Ceesar’s days ; but now, when 
his fortunes and position made a 
knowledge of him a necessity, there 
were materials enough at hand to 
lead to a judgment in his favour. 
Shecould probably remember herown 
first sight of him, as he headed the 
cavalry of Gabinius at the restoration 
of her father, and gallantly protected 
the citizens of Alexandria against 
the outrages of the Roman soldiers. 
He had then won a good name in 
the city, more especially by his pious 
care in burying the body of an old 
friend, who had fallen in the Alex- 
andrian ranks fighting against Ga- 
binius. Then too, there were ru- 
merous stories of his bravery in 
Cesar’s wars—of the extraordinary 
hardships he had endured—of his 
unflagging strength and spirits, and 
his unbounded generosity—and of 
his likeness to the favourite god of 
her fathers, Hercules, from whom 
he claimed to be descended. Add 
to these, her knowledge of his later 
doings—of his eloquence and ad- 
dress in stirring up the populace of 
Rome against Ceesar’s murderers, in 
those days when she was fleeing 
sadly back to Egypt—of the skill 
with, which he out-manceuvred the 
assassin oligarchy — how he had 
avenged the murder of her first lover 
on the contemptuous Cicero—and it 
is hardly to be doubted that, whilst 
the necessities of her throne and 
country made her now seek him aga 
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protector and instrument of safety, 
she was unconsciously prepared to 
give up to him her admiration and 
herlove. Educated as she had been, 
she would be not the less so dis- 
posed, even though the grossly ex- 
aggerated stories of his licentious- 
ness related in Cicero’s Phillipics! 
were known to her. It might be 
true, that while acting as lieutenant 
for Czesar (absent in Spain), he had 
been drawn through Italy by tame 
lions, amid courtezans with whom 
he scrupled not to associate his own 
mother and his wife; but to her, as 
a foreigner dreading Roman con- 
quest, even this might appear, as it 
has done to a modern Roman his- 
torian, a mode of triumph which 
“stands in luminous contrast with 
the devastating march of most of 
Italy’s conquerors”? With this one 
purpose, at least, to save Egypt from 
the fate of the other countries which 
had fallen under the shadow of the 
Roman republic, if with no other, 
Cleopatra set sail for Cilicia. 
‘Tarsus, where Antony was en- 
camped, stands by the river 
Cydnus, on the woody slopes of 
Mount Taurus. It was a_ busy 
trading-place then, and for some 
time after; a learned place, too, 
sending out teachers to all parts of 
the world. ‘The great apostle of 
Christianity went forth from it some 
eighty years later. In the meantime, 
its population gathered outside the 
town, upon the river-banks, viewing 
with astonishment the gaudy pageant 
with which the Canopic Circe meant 
to stay the attack of the Roman 
wolf upon her fatherland. Readers 
may turn up for themselves Shak- 
speare’s® paraphrase of Plutarch’s 
description of the pageant. 

The result of the meeting is well 
known to all lovers of romance, 
Cleopatra’s triumph was complete. 
The dexterity which had worn out 
the eloquence of Cicero, and baffled 
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the united wisdom of Roman sena- 
tors—the military skill which gave 
confidence to the bravest army in 
the world,—were laid at her feet. 
Antony became her slave. Egypt 
was safe—for the present at least. 
‘To secure it somewhat for the future, 
Sister Arsinge must pay for her past 
treasons. Antony managed that 
matter for his mistress. Arsinoe 
was dragged from the altar of Diana 
and slain. Had any one, reasoning 
from a morality unknown to Cleo- 
patra, told her that Arsinoe’s fate 
was preferable to her own—that it 
was nobler for a woman to sacrifice 
her life than her purity—we may be 
sure that the Queen’s answer would 
have been, “Both are due to our 
country in its hour of need.” 

All her efforts were now directed 
to retaining Antony near her till her 
influence over him was confirmed. 
She induced him to accompany her 
to Alexandria, where they spent the 
winter together (B.c. 39) in luxury 
and amusement. Every day fastened 
the Queen’s toils more completely 
around him. ‘The intrigues of Octa- 
vius at Rome, the rebellion of La- 
bienus, his own lieutenant, in Asia, 


were calling for his attention. He 
forgot everything for Cleopatra, But 


the spring brought news that roused 
him as from a drunken sleep. Fulvia, 
his wedded wife, was stirring heaven 
and earth to detach him from her 
rival. Antony was Fulvia’s third 
husband. She had been notoriously 
unfaithful to Clodius, her first, and 
to Curio, her second. Antony had 


fixed her roving passions on himself 


as intensely as his own were now 
fixed on Cleopatra. Blind to every- 
thing but the recovery of her hus 
band, and trusting that a new civil 
war would bring him back, Fulvia 
had induced Lucius Antony, Mark’s 
brother, and others, to join her in a 
conspiracy against Octavius, ‘The 
conspiracy was crushed, with fearful 
suffering to the partisans of Antony. 
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He heard of it, and shook himself 
once more for the fray. Breaking 
from his charmer, he started for 
Italy. On the way he learnt how 
Fulvia had brought about the dis- 
aster to his c 


cause—doubtless, too, 
he knew why. She was then at 
Sycion, on her way to meet him, 


. He ‘sent her letters from Athens, 
full of reproach. Worn out by fa- 
tigue, despair, and jealousy, death 
came to her relief. To hers, but 
not to Cleopatra’s ; for the messen- 
ger that brought the joyful news of 
Fulvia’s death to Alexandria was 
quickly followed by another, with 
tidings that Antony had gone on to 
Italy—had patched up a peace with 
Octavius, and as a cement to the 
peace, had married Octavia, the 
sister of Octavius. The blow fell 
heavily upon the Egyptian queen ; 
for with whatever feelings she had 
first sought Antony’s presence, she 
had by this time learned’ to love 
him dearly. If she had laid a trap 
for him, she had fallen into it her- 
self. If she had sought him as an 
enemy, to be soothed and wiled, 
and had taxed her intellect to lead 
him to her purposes, her heart now 
sought its only satisfaction in being 
near him. Historians have not un- 
frequently presented Antony as a 
gay, reckless, and bitterly revengeful 
fool; but the facts of history tell 
another tale. The man whom Cesar 
most trusted as his agent, the man 
who could gather round him such 
a host of friends as Cicero accused 
Antony of having ;!' the man who 
could fix the roving affections of 
such a woman as Fulvia; the man 
for whom two such different women 
as Cleopatra and Octavia could be 
brought to strive, was evidently any- 
thing but a fool. And herein lies 
the true interest of Cleopatra’s story, 
that it was no meretricious purpose 
which swayed her later relations 
with Antony, but a passion, deep, 
and strong, and true. So far she 
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had “contended gallantly for the 
throne of her ancestors with the 
weapons which nature had given 
her ;”' these weapons had, at last, 
recoiled upon herself. To love 
Antony was to expose herself to 
misery, when his policy led him to 
form other connexions, as now in 
his marriage with Octavia; to love 
him was to endanger Egypt, and 
risk the success of the one purpose 
of her former life, in case of his de- 
feat by Octavius. And yet she did 
love him. From this, too, the per- 
plexities as well as the charm of her 
story spring. The singleness of pur- 
pose which marked her heretofore 
disappears. Her determination to 
preserve Egypt is modified by an 
equally strong determination to cling 
to Antony. To this double motive 
we must have regard in judging of 
her future actions. 

The Romans hoped that a new 
civil war was averted by the mar- 
riage of Antony with the gentle sister 
of Octavius. Nor were they dis- 
appointed for awhile, Antony under- 
took and carried out a successful 
campaign in Asia, Octavia having ac- 
companied him on the way as far as 
Athens. The grave and pretty ma- 
tron, though somewhat astonished at 
the freaks of her husband, his showy 
dress, his parading, here and there, 
like Bacchus, varying his strange 
orgies with discussions among the 
Athenian literati, and his sudden out- 
bursts of rage at some new provoca- 
tion from her brother, did faithfully 
her duty by her brother, her hus- 
band, and her country. On her 
mediation and loving wisdom hung 
the peace of the Roman empire ; and 
all men, weary of political convul- 
sion, prayed heartily that her in- 
fluence might long endure. Cleo- 
patra, in the meantime, reigned dis- 
consolate in Alexandria. Egypt, 
indeed, was hers, but Antony was 
Octavia’s. At length a definite treaty 
was drawn between the brothers-in- 
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law, at Tarentum, through the un- 
wearied mediation of Octavia, and 
instead of watching each other, they 
set out to arrange the entangled 
affairs of their respective divisions of 
the empire,— Octavius, to put down 
Sextus Pompey, who was ravaging 
the coasts of the Mediterranean-— 
Antony to Asia, to punish the Par- 
thians, Octavia, this time remained, 
at Rome, guarding her own children 
by her first husband, and those of 
Antony by Fulvia. 

She never saw Antony again. For 
as he neared Syria the image of Cleo- 
patra, dimmed of late by political 
exigency, arose in all its former 
brightness before his ill - regulated 
imagination : or as Plutarch puts it, 
the “unruly steed broke loose once 
more.” He sent for her to meet him 
in Lycaonia. She hastened thither 
at once. His power was greater than 
ever now, his love no less. He 
lavished kingdoms upon her as gifts : 
Phoenicia, Ccelo-Syria, Cyprus, part 
of Cilicia and of Palestine, were all 
annexed to Egypt. Her empire was 
wider than that of any Ptolemy had 
been; her ambition and love were 
both gratified. She began henceforth 
to count the years of her reign anew, 
this (39 B.c.) being the first. Like a 
true daughter of the Ptolemies she 
added to the library of Alexandria 
that of Pergamus, which Antony gave 
her —two hundred thousand volumes. 
It was something towards repairing 
the damage done by the fire during 
the blockade of Czesar in the palace. 
Her two children born to Antony 
were publicly adopted by him ; and 
parents and children held court to- 
gether inall the style of Eastern 
potentates. Thus the winter passed. 
In Spring Antony must march for 
Parthia. Cleopatra accompanied him 
eastward as far as the Euphrates, 
fearful to leave him till he was far 
enough from Italy aud Octavia. 
After a disastrous campaign he again 
met her in Syria, whither she had 
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once more come to prevent his ap- 
proach to Italy without her. Another 
winter was spent in the palace of the 
Ptolemies, another Parthian cam- 
paign undertaken in the spring, and 
again Cleopatra was by his side as 
far as as Syria. 

Meanwhile, Octavia, as earnestly 
as Fulvia before her, and more wise- 
ly, sought to detach her husband 
from the sorceress of the Nile. His 
cause at Rome was suffering. Men 
began to speak of him with mingled 
hate and pity—hate, that he should 
make the foreigner powerful,—pity, 
for the unpatriotic madness which 
could prefer a dark Egyptian to the 
gentle Roman lady. The country 
and the love of Octavia both called 
upon her ; nothing tended more to 
disturb the peace of Rome than 
Antony’s connection with Cleopatra 
—only she, if any one, could prevent 
an outbreak between her brother and 
her husband. She equipped a splen- 
did corps of two thousand men-at- 
arms as a body-guard for Antony, 
raised also a large sum of money, 


and went with them to Athens, hop- 
ing to meet him on his way eastward, 
perhaps to recal him to his duty by 
this proof of her love and care. Now, 


if ever, charmer, charm! If Octavia 
meet him and recal him to a sense 
of his true interest, you are undone! 
The Canopic Circe won th- day. 
Antony accepted the gifts and spurn- 
ed the giver, sending word to her 
not to advance beyond Athens, but 
to return at once to Rome, With 
calm and dignified submission, Oc- 
tavia obeyed, returning to Rome 
amid universal pity for herself, and 
execration of the Egyptian. 

The Eastern campaign was aban- 
doned for a year. Next year (B.c. 34) 
it was resumed, and Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia, with a long train 
of nobles, was brought prisoner to 
Alexandria. Now came news to 
Rome that spread fear, as well as 
hatred, of Cleopatra and her in- 
fluence. Antony had celebrated a 
triumph in Alexandria. A Roman 
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triumph out of Rome! Think of 
that, ye dregs of Romulus! Others, 
besides yourselves are to have the 
sport of dragging captive kings in 
chains along their streets, and strang- 
ling them when itis over. ~ Artavas- 
des, and a train of chained chiefs, 
with music, pictures, and eagles, 
have been made to march in proces- 
sion, amid shouting Copts and Mace- 
donians, and to halt before a golden 
throne on which sat the Canopic 
Circe. One circumstance it may 
please you to hear of. On being 
ordered to prostrate themselves be- 
fore the queen, the sturdy moun- 
taineers refused. ‘They would die, 
but Antony might threaten as 
he pleased, they would not bow 
down before this woman, Antony, 
touched by their boldness, as 
one hopes, waived the ceremony. 
Then the astonished Romans hear 
that on the same evening Antony 
regales the citizens of Alexandria. 
An assembly is held. Antony and 
Cleopatra sit on thrones of equal 
height—Antony with scimitar and 
royal diadem — Cleopatra in the 
sacred robe of the goddess Isis—the 
foreign woman equal to the Roman 
Imperator — his wife and queen, 
practically, if not with proper reli- 
gious or preetorian ceremony. Then, 
on lower chairs sit the children of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and that 
base-born son of the great Ceesar, 
all in royal array. Antony makes a 
speech to the gaping mob of Mace- 
donians and Copts, Greek slaves 
and negroes, as if they had been so 
many Roman citizens. He declares 
Cesarion’s legitimacy, and thus 
makes Cleopatra to have been the 
wife of Cesar. He proclaims all 
Cleopatra’s children, whether by 
himself or Ceesar, not kings merely, 
but kings of kings. Alexander, the 
eldest of his own is to rule Armenia, 
Parthia, and Media; Ptolemy, his 
second, Assyria, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Pheenicia ; Cleopatra, his daughter, 
—as pretty as her mother,—they 
say, she is to be queen of Cyrene. 
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Well might the Copts and Mace- 
donians shout, for here were king- 
doms given away in their sanction- 
ing presence, as if Alexandria had 
been Rome, and they been Romans. 

One may imagine the feelings of 
patrician and plebeian alike, on 
hearing of all this.|_ Rome, then, was 
not to have the monopoly of plun- 
dering the provinces of the world. 
Alexandria was to become another 
Rome, and, possibly, annihilate that 
one on the Tiber. Had the work 
of one woman, cajoling her lovers 
for mere national existence, come 
to this?? Were Apis, Isis, and 
Anubis, to outroot the worship of 
Neptune, Venus, and Minerva ?° 
Could Antony mean that that wo- 
man should yet, as she threatened," 
dictate laws from the Roman Capi- 
tol? Such thoughts and fears as 
these filled every Roman heart with 
hatred of Cleopatra, a hatred, the 
cries of which reverberate - still 
through the wide field of Roman 
literature. 

But while the queen triumphed, 
the woman was in misery. She 
could command others, but was her- 


self 
Commanded 
By such poor passions as the maid that 
milks, 
And does the meanest chares. 

She could defy the Roman State, 
but one Roman woman was more 
dreaded by her than all Rome: 
Octavia was Antony’s wife. and 
might yet resume her influence. In 
the midst of all dtsplay, that worm 
gnawed at her heart. She feared 
a return of Roman feeling in her 
lover. Hence she plied all her in- 
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genuity to invite amusements and 
excitements for him; all her arch- 
ness and wit to help him to forget. 
She sang and played as perhaps 
only she could sing and play in 
those days; she led him to the 
Museum, and made him preside at 
philosophical conversaziones. She 
acted in Court masques; even 
strolled the streets with him in dis- 
guise. and bandied rough jokes 
with the passers-by. Doubtless, she 
sought, when it was safe, to lead 
him to higher amusements, and to 
interest him in the arts, literature, 
and wondrous antiquities of her 
dominions. Her task was no easy 
one, for Antony’s fits of gloom and 
despondency were far from unfre- 
quent. He could not shut out all 
thought of Rome, or of old friends 
judging now so hardly of him, as he 
knew well. Nor was he without 
a conscience ; and‘grim sights, such 
as that of Cicero’s bleeding head 
and mangled hands, may often have 
risen before him in periods of re- 
action from debauch. Hateful to 
himself at times, he fancied that 
every one was leagued against him, 
and intriguing with Octavia, Even 
she was his enemy at these times, 
and had to bear his rude, unmanly 
taunts. In his disordered imagina- 
tion, she was going to poison him, 
and seek favour with Octavius, He 
would taste no food in her palace 
unless she first tasted it. It was 
difficult to laugh away these whims — 
to reason them away, impossible. 
Pliny tells us that at one time, to 
prove the absurdity of his suspicions 
she steeped the garland he was to 
wear at dinner in poison, Her own 
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garland was fresh. At the table she 
dipped hers in the wine to flavour 
it. Antony did the same with his. 
As he raised the poisoned cup to 
his lips, she stopped him, and gave 
the wine he was about to sip to 
a condemned criminal. ‘The man 
died on drinking it. The story is 
possibly false, yet it is emblematic. 
It suggests, at least, that Cleopatra, 
in the very moment of success, 
found it as difficult to retain her 
lover as to maintain the indepen- 
dence of her country. 

All this time Octavius was making 
way at Rome to be the acknow- 
ledged head of the state. An astute 
youth—he was quite williag that his 
rival should sink himself lower and 
lower in public estimation, regard- 
less of any suffering it might cause 
his sister Octavia. Doubtless, too, 
he made the most of her troubles, 
parading the meek sufferer, and 
leading the public mind to contrast 
the gentle woman Antony had de- 
serted with the terrible Amazon by 
whom heabode. The hollow friend- 
ship of the two Roman leaders soon 
came toanopenrupture. Mutual re- 
criminations began to pass between 
Romeand Alexandria. Atlast Antony 
girt himself for the strife. Not too 
soon, for his allies were deserting 
one by one, bribed by Octavius. 
His very retainers in Alexandria were 
secretly going over. The Romans 
would fain have avoided a war ; and 
a tax which Octavius imposed fhade 
Antony for a time even the favourite 
at Rome. With his own afmy of 
Roman soldiers, a splendid equip- 
ment of Asiatic allies, and a large 
fleet, furnished by Cleopatra, he 
reached Ephesus, accompanied by 
the queen. Fearing some compro- 
mise between the two generals, and 
a return of her lover to Octavia, 
Cleopatra would not leave him. His 
generals besought him to dismiss 
her : her presence was of evil omen. 
It was better, they urged, to sacrifice 
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the two hundred ships 

thousand talents she had contri 

than retain one whose pi C 
flamed the hatred of the enemy, and 
diminished the confidence of his own 
soldiers in himself. Antony’s an- 


swer, that besides sharing in the ex- 


pense of the expedition, 
ed her own kingdom bette 
other of his royal allies, and « 
lightened his work in the a:|minista- 
tion of the Eastern world, 
all remonstrance. 

They spent the winter (32 B.c.) in 
the island of Samos, with flute, and 
tabor, and Bacchic festivals—“ little 
Samos piping and dancing while al- 
most the whole world | vas vent- 
ting its anguish in groans and tears,” ? 
The Egyptian Circe was triumphant, 
while Octavia wept the strife between 
her husband and her brother. As 
they tarried at Samos, Octavius 
found an unexpected means of ree 
viving his own popularity, and the~ 
Roman readiness for war. The 
treachery of deserters betrayed to 
to him the place where Antony’s will 
was deposited. He tore it from the 
sacred keeping of the Vestal Virgins, 
and broke the seals which divine and 
human law alike made inviolable. 
At first, even the Romans were dis- 
gusted by such a base and impious 
act. But when the contents of the 
will became known, indignation 
against Antony swallowed up every 
other feeling. In it Cesarion was 
acknowledged as Czesar’s legitimate 
son ; the eastern part of the empire 
was, after Antony’s death, to be di- 
vided between Cleopatra and her 
children ; and it was directed that 
Antony’s own body should be buried 
in Alexandria, in the mausoleum of 
Cleopatra. 

This was not to be borne. War 
was instantly and solemnly declared ; 
not, however, with Antony, but with 
Egypt. Antony was not yet declared 
a traitor, but left to declare himself 
one, should he draw sword for Cleo- 
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patra. He retorted by a declaration 
of war on his own part, and by a bill 
of divorce for Octavia. As for Cleo- 
patra, the rapid march of events 
had more than fulfilled her wildest 
dreams. The opening of Antony’s 
will had revealed to herself, as well 
as to the Romans, the extent of her 
success. Egypt and the East were 
secured to her and her children ; a 
kingdom as wide as Alexander’s— 
wider than that of any Ptolemy—was 
now herown. Perhaps more prized 
than even that was the divorce of 
Octavia and the open declaration of 
war. She had henceforth no need 
to fear a compromise ; Antony was 
all her own for life, and even in the 
grave. Ifthe queen’s ambition might 
well be gratified, the woman’s love 
could ask no more. 

But in the very triumph lay im- 
bedded the seeds which could not 
but grow into ruin. Antony’s posi- 
tion, and that of every Roman in his 
army, was a false one. Reason as 
they might about this being a final 
and inevitable struggle between Oc- 
tavius and Antony—one essentially 
of the same nature as the former 
struggle between Cesar and Pompey, 
the soldiers of Antony and Cleopatra 
could not disguise it from them- 
selves that they were fighting for 
Egypt against Rome; for the, to 
them, unsacred Nile, against the 
sacred Tiber, to which Horatius 
Cocles had prayed of old; for a 
foreign courtezan against their mo- 
thers, sisters, wives.’ As they looked 
out from their tents, the very sun- 
beams glancing on the Egyptian 
canopy, reared alongside of the Ro- 
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man eagles, seemed to reproach 
them.’ Coriolanus had at least some 
cause for seeking revenge on his na- 
tive city, but his proud heart had 
broken under the thought of injuring 
it. Should they, uninjured by Rome, 
with every tie of kindred there, ad- 
vance against it? All the glorious 
array of Roman traditions, all the 
beliefs of childhood rose up in their 
minds to damp enthusiasm for the 
cause in which they were engaged. 
Antony’s ranks became daily thinner 
by desertion ; his own mind began 
to be unnerved. But he had gone 
too far to recede; he would trust, 
however, more to his allies than to 
his Roman legions. In his count- 
less squadrons of orientals, led by 
native chiefs—in his ships, and 
those of Cleopatra, manned by 
Africans and Asiatics chiefly, he saw 
that his main hope of victory lay.* 
When, therefore, the fleets and armies 
of the contending generals were 
brought face to face, on the waves 
and along the shores of the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, Antony determined to risk 
the battle by sea, rather than by land. 
He knew, indeed, that his Romans 
could fight best by land if they fought 
willingly ; but he knew that in the 
coming fight they were to be led 
against their country. ‘There were 
those, indeed, among his legionaries, 
who would have fought to the last 
for him under any circumstances. 
They could not understand the reso- 
lution to fight by sea. “ Imperator,” 
said one of these, a centurion, “ Im- 
perator, why rest your hopes on rot- 
ten wood—why distrust us who have 
borne these scars for you? Let 
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Egyptians and Phcenicians fight at 
sea, but give us the land—the land 
on which we have learnt to conquer 
or to die.” 

But every hour brought him proof 
of the unwillingness of his legionaries 
as a whole to fight against their 
country ; for every hour brought him 
tidings of desertion by one or another 
of his oldest friends. To fight by 
sea, then, was but a natural resolu- 
tion. The Roman historians have 
all attributed this resolution to the 
fatal influence of Cleopatra. She it 
was who urged it upon him, say they, 
for she intended flight and desertion 
of him, and her treachery could 
most easily be carried out at sea. 
They were unwilling to impute an 
intention of fight before a battle to 
any Roman general, even to one in 
arms aginst his and their country. 
That easiness of flight, as well as 
despair of success by land, was a 
motive for fighting by sea in the 
mind of Antony, we need not doubt 
—but Cleopatra’s desire to flee from 
him is one of the many myths in 
Roman history. Should defeat occur 
in the approaching battle at Actium, 
in flight wth him, not from him, lay 
her only hope of saving Egypt. The 
resources of her own country were 
undiminished, and Antony’s military 
skill might yet with these retrieve the 
Empire of the East. Neither love 
nor hope were abated in her, as she 
joined in the council which decided 
to fight on the water. With Antony 
by her side, and the wealth of Egypt 
at her command, much might be 
done. Even if the worst came— 
should they be compelled to leave 
Egypt, still, she argued, there were 
lands far to the south, beyond the 
Red Sea, of which the Romans 
knew nothing—beyond Alexander's 
farthest conquest, along a sea which 
no Roman or Carthaginian ship had 
ever navigated. There they might 
found, or conquer a new empire. 
She would have all her vessels 
dragged over the narrow isthmus of 
Suez, and they would seek together 
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new fortunes across the Indian 
Ocean, in lands where no Octavius 
or Octavia could trouble them. Thus, 
as always woman’s hope sought to 
cheer man’s despondency—to give 
him energy for the present trial, and 
hope for the worst beyond. Thus, 
united, and with a definite common 
purpose, the two decided to meet 
Octavius on the waters of Actium., 
With such a purpose formed, Antony 
staved off, as he best could, all 
remonstrance. ‘“ Why should we 
put the sails on board ?” said one of 
the pilots to him. “ The oars alone 
are needed in action.” ‘ Put them 
on board,” said Antony ; “ they will 
be useful in chasing the enemy.” 
Five days off the entrance to the 
Gulf of Corinth, the two fleets 
watchedeach other. Five days the 
winds prevented their meeting. Five 
daysfrom the heights on either side of 
the strait the two land armies waited, 
and signalled their respective ships. 
On the sixth, the numerous but small 
vessels of Octavius were able to ap- 
proach the huge hulks of Antony. 
From the shore the legions watched 
every movement with interest un- 
speakable, and longed to join in the 
fray. Massive stones were hurled 
from Antony’s vessels down upon 
the boats of Octavius — immense 
grappling irons were thrust out, and 
skilfully evaded—clouds of arrows 
flew, and death had a glorious feast. 
Heavily rolled Antony’s monsters, 
keeping to one spot—lightly flew 
the skiffs of Octavius round and 
round them. Hours passed, and 
victory declared for neither side. 
Suddenly the wind changed to the 
north-east, the very wind for Egypt. 
Cleopatra saw in the change an omen 
favourable for the projected flight. 
Uprose from her gilded deck the 
purple sail—her galley threaded 
quickly the maze of battling boats, 
making off Egypt-wards. Antony, 
sick of shedding his country’s blood, 
jumped into a five-oared galley, and 
followed. ‘Then arose a cry of rage 
and shame from all who saw—a cry 
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that must have rung for ever after 
in the ears of Antony. 

The feeling that sought vent in 
that cry has been more or less shared 
by the world ever since. Antony’s 
act was, indeed, one of desertion, 
but one necessitated by circum- 
stances. He was a Roman, and 
could not, any more than his soldiers, 
fight against hiscountry. ‘The senti- 
ment thus common to himself with 
his soldiers made victory improbable 
even if he did fight. A new career 
might open to him in the east—a 


career of success against other lands 
than Rome. in following which he 


might again win power, retain the 
love of Cleopatra, and leave Rome 
at peace. And, besides, he was not 
leaving his army without a leader, 
to the mercy of a pitiless conqueror. 
He knew tii » foe would be only 
too glad to receive their submission 
and allegiance, and that they, them- 
selves, would, by their submission, 





be relieved from the conflict of duty 
to their old general and duty to their 
country. , indeed, of his ves- 
sels at on flight after him, 
others only sought more stubbornly 
foratime. But ere night came three 
hundred of the lumbering hulks were 
totally deserted, and burning slowly 
to the water level. The flames told 


Antony’s army on shore of the defeat 
of their master. They knew not of 
his flight. They waited seven days, 
expecting that he would come up to 
join them from some part of the 
coast, to which he might have es- 
c-ned, Despair came at last. Cani- 
cas, their lieutenant, deserted them ; 
they entered the service of Octavius, 
and Rome had again but one mas- 
ter, the heir of the murdered Julius. 

When Antony, after some skirmish- 
ing with pursuing galleys, made up 
with that of Cleopatra, he went on 
board. But he could not bear to 
look her in the face. In spite of 
all reasonings, in spite of all that 
had been previously artanged, with 
that cry ringing yet in his ears, he 
felt himself a disgraced man; and 


going forward to the prow, he sat 
down there, burying his face in his 
hands. He would speak to no one 
—listen to no one. The Queen 
and her women tried to recal him 
to his old manliness—with patience 
and gentleness she urged that all 
was not lost yet. Egypt might yet 
be held—or, along the shores of 
the Indian Oceen, safety and new 
power be found. They could carry 
her yet immense treasures with them 
thither. ‘They landed at ‘Taenarus, 
near Paretonium. In vain she 
urged him to come forward with 
her to Alexandria. ‘The broken- 
spirited Roman—Roman no longer 
—had sunk into a state which made 
him false to his own schemes, and 
false to her whose energy, united 
with his skill, might yet have re- 
deemed all, and given a different 
turn to the history of discovery and 
conquest in the east. She left him 
brooding and meditating suicide, 
on the border of the Lybian desert, 
in a retreat which he called his 
‘Timonium. He gave up all for 
lost, divided his remaining valuables 
with those who had followed him, 
and urged them to go and seek 
service with his fortunate rival. A 
change coming over his mood, he 
sailed after Cleopatra. The active 
Queen, in order to gain time, and 
concert her measures undisturbed, 
had sailed into Alexandria with all 
the paraphernalia of victory, streamers 
flaunting, and prows crowned with 
laurel. She calied the chief citizens 
into her presence, arrested those 
whose disaffection she had most 
reason to fear, and ordered some to 
instant death. She sent off ambas- 
sadors to all the late allies of 
Antony, who were yet likely to ad- 
here to him, made large promises 
to them, and then set about mea- 
sures for the temporary defence of 
Egypt, and for the hauling of her 
ships across the Isthmus. The foe, 
she knew, would soon be near. 
Antony arrived in Alexandria as she 
was in the midst of her prepara- 
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tions. A gleam of his old spirit 
seems to have come back upon 
him. He would not listen to the 
plan of abandoning Egypt. Why 
should they flee into unknown seas ? 
There were here in Egypt, under 
her sway, three hundred thousand 
men able to- bear arms. Cleopatra 
hopefully, yet hesitatingly, gave up 
her dreams of an Arabian or Indian 
sovereignty; her lover’s instances 
were backed by the news that the 
first detachment of ships carried 
across the isthmus had been burnt 
by the Arabs of Petra, 

To avoid the evil effects of Egyp- 
tian prejudice against sole female 
rule, she proclaimed her sons joint 
kings with herself; and in every 
other way, since the enemy was to 
be met in Egypt, she endeavoured 
to prepare for him. But again the 
desponding fit seized Antony ; again 
she was left to herself. She sent 


ambassadors, in her own name and 
that of Antony, to learn the inten- 
tions of Octavius. 
turned no answer, , 


Octavius re- 
Deserted on all 
hands, even by him on whom she 
had most relied, she began to lose 
hope at last. Octavius, fearing that 
her despair might cheat him of his 
triumph over the living Queen, sent 
Thyrsus, his freed-man, with a mes- 
sage that he hoped to be soon at 
her feet as an admirer. Even if 
the message had not been accom- 
panied by a request that she would 
make away with Antony, or deliver 
him up, its hypocrisy was patent 
enough. In misery she sought once 
more to rouse Antony. She tried 
the old mode of revelry and ex- 
citement. Once more, surrounded 
by danger, the wassail- bowl went 
round. But the mirth was hollow, 
the orgies were forced. In former 
times, with boon companions, An- 
tony and Cleopatra had formed a 
society for the cultivation of inven- 
tion in luxury, called the ‘ Club 
of the Inimitable Life ;’ now they 
formed another, with the name of 
the “Companions in Death.” Like 
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that old group in the gardens near 
Florence, they were bound to amuse 
each other. As day after day 
elapsed, and all hope of Antony’s 
return to his former self passed 
away, the amusements became more 
ghastly. Seeing that the end was 
near, Cleopatra began to inquire 
how one could most easily die. 
Experiments on convicts with dif- 
ferent kinds of poison, on them- 
selves with the same in small quan- 
tities, and on animals with different 
weapons, became then the chief 
source of amusement and _instruc- 
tion for the Brotherhood of Death. 
The problem how to die with least 
pain is said to have been solved 
among the learned members by the 
judgment that an asp-bite soonest 
brings forgetfulness upon the senses, 
and so painless death. 

At last the conqueror approached 
Egypt. Pelusium, its main strong- 
hold on the east side was surrendered 
without a blow. Antony was drown- 
ing care in wine when it fell. He 
roused himself, as is the wont of 
the besotted, to assail all round 
him with reproach. Cleopatra, he 
was sure, had betrayed the place, 
and him. The suspicions of his 
drink-bred delirium have passed into 
history as facts, Ina rush of blind 
fury, with only a few retainers, he 
made for the gates of Alexandria, 
before which Octavius was encamp- 
ed. The unexpected assault drove 
back for a time the Roman cavalry. 
The interval of energy, perhaps the 
short abstinence from wine which 
it involved, seemed for a moment to 
bring back the old Antony. Cleo- 
patra met him on his return from 
the successful sally. He kissed her, 
and recommended to her notice 
a centurion who had done good ser- 
vice in the skirmish. The queen 
presented him with a helmet and 
breastplate. “That same night,” 
says Plutarch, with brief irony, “ the 
man went over to Cesar.” In the 
morning Antony sent his fleet out 
to attack the Roman ships, Like 
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the centurion, the fleet deserted its 
drunken master. Antony stood with 
his cavalry on a hillock outside the 
city, and instead of the attack which 
he expected, he witnessed the de- 
sertion ; his cavalry witnessed it too, 
and suddenly striking spur, they 
rode off, whither all the world was 
going, to the camp of Octavius. 
Maddened, as he thus beheld the 
effects of his own ill-timed despon- 
dency, Antony sought to vent his 
rage on the unhappy queen. She 
it was who had betrayed him and 
encouraged the deserters: he would 
make his vengeance terrible. Cleo- 
patra fled from the sight of his blood- 
shot eyes—from the hearing of his 
violent taunts, Egypt and Antony 
both lost—Roman captivity at hand, 
for herself and for her children, and 
exposure in a Roman triumph—she 
had every motive to die, and nothing 
to live for. Near the temple of Isis 
she had built a splendid mausoleum, 
in which she meant that herself and 
Antony should be buried together. 
Hither, for some time, she had been 
secretly conveying her chief trea- 
sures. With the calm purpose of 
despair she had filled the building 
with gold, silver, ivory, pearls, and 
cinnamon, as well as flax and other 
burning material. To this she now 
fled, and shut herself and her at- 
tendants in, as firmly as could be 
done by bolts and bars with female 
hands. She sought but to die and end 
her troubles. The application of 
a torch would end them all, and 
baulk Octavius of his treasure and 
his triumph. 

But to die, having parted with 
Antony in anger that thought tor- 
tured her. He would know, of 
course, when her death was reported 
to him that his suspicions had been 
unmanly ; that, so far from betray- 
ing, she had no hope but in him; 
and, when that hope was lost, she 


had —. only to die. Convinced,’ 


then, of her truth, his love would 
return. But might she not even 
yet, before the final fulfilment of 


her purpose, bring back that love, 
and at least bid him more lovingly 
farewell? Suppose that he should 
hear of her death before it happened; 
suppose that in his revulsion of feel-- 
ing he should seek to gaze upon her 
corpse ; then, before she had closed 
her eyes for ever, she might once 
more see her lover at her feet, once 
more listen to his words of endear- 
ment. All beyond the grave was 
black and dark to her. What more 
natural then that she should desire, 
and even scheme, to have by her to 
the very last, all that earth held pre- 
cious? In this hope, while prepar- 
ing her funeral pyre, she gave orders 
to her maidens to spread the report 
of her actual death, so that Antony 
might hear it. Antony did hear it, 
and in his wild frenzy at the news, 
he upset all her calculations, With- 
out doubting the report, without 
desiring to see her remains, with his 
reason dulled by despair and dissi- 
pation, he gave way at once to re- 
morse and grief: she had died to 
convince him of her faith to him ; 
he would die too, and not be out- 
done in courage bya woman. He 
besought his freed-man Eros, in ful- 
filment of a custom which the Stoic 
philosophy had made honourable, 
to kill him. The promise to do 
this when required had been one of 
the conditions of his freedom. Eros 
drew the sword, but instead of 
pointing it at his master’s breast, he 
plunged it into his own, and fell 
dead. Antony, shocked and re- 
proved, stabbed himself, but not so 
as to die at once. As he lay in 
mortal agony, Cleopatra, doubting 
the success of her false report, sent 
her secretary with a last message : 
would he not come and see her be- 
fore she died? Hearing that she 
still lived, he ordered his attendants 
to carry him at once to the mauso- 
leum. Afraid of being taken alive, 
the queen would not open the gate ; 
cords were let down from the win- 
dow, and Antony, with much tug- 
ging on the part of the women and 
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suffering to himself, was drawn up. 
The queen wiped the blood from 
his countenance, called him her 
lord and emperor, “and,” says Plu- 
tarch, “seemed to forget in his 
sufferings that she had any misery 
of her own.” Antony lingered awhile, 
then died in lier arms, his last breath 
spent in advising her to live and try 
to make terms with Octavius. 

By this time fate was closing in 
upon herself. The whole city was 
in the hands of Octavius. He feared 
to lose the treasures shut up in the 
mausoleum; he would fain, too, 
have the beauty of the world to 
grace the triumph, and to be a living 
proof that he had not merely shed 
Roman blood in civil war, but had, 
besides, won foreign territory and 
added a new province to the empire. 
He sent Proculeius to get posses- 
sion of Cleopatra alive, if possible. 
Proculeius, at the gate, professed 
that she might safely surrender, and 
trust everything to the grand nephew 
of her first lover. Only on condi- 
tion of remaining queen of Egypt 
and the East, would Cleopatra con- 
sent to give herself up. It was clear 
that she meant to die the death 
of Sardanapalus. Octavius had re- 
course to stratagem. Gallus was 
sent to the gate of the mausoleum, 
and professed to hold converse with 
her on the terms of her surrender. 
While her attention was this engaged, 
Proculeius scaled the wall, got in 
by the window into which Antony 
had been drawn, and, descending 
the stairs, seized Cleopatra suddenly 
by the arm. He snatched from her 
the dagger which she drew to put 
herself beyond his power. She knew 
her fate now— to be carried to 
Rome, made a show of, and hooted 
by that mob which had lately quailed 
at the mention of her name. Her 
presence of mind did not forsake her. 
Pretended submission could alone 
avail her. She listened with apparent 
satisfaction to the assurances of 
Proculeius that Octavius meant kind- 
ly by her, suffered herself to be 
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taken to the palace, and begged that 
she might be permitted to bury 
Antony, her husband, as became a 
king of Egypt. She plunged into 
the depths of dissimulation to gain 
her purpose, Her one chance 
of obtaining the privilege of death 
was to make Octavius believe she 
wished to live. Dion Cassius tells 
us that when he visited her, she 
again tried her old arts of female 
enchantment on her former lover's. 
grand nephew, receiving him in 
negligee mourning habit, picture 
and letters of the great Julius 
lying near her. Plutarch, more 
simply and probably, says that she 
gave up to him, on his visit, that 
which he most eagerly desired, an 
inventory of all her treasures. But, 
like a perfect actress, she got up a 
scene which could not but lead him 
to think that he had her all safe for 
Rome. Seleucus, one of her trea- 
surers, was present as she gave the 
inventory. Whether by previous 
contract, or of his own mean nature, 
he accused her of keeving back some 
articles of jewellery, She flew at 
him like a tigress, pulled his hair, 
and scratched his face. “I have 
indeed reserved a few things,” she 
said, “ Not for myself, but as gifts 
for Octavia and Livia at Rome. I 
may need the good offices of your 
sister and your wife when I get 
there.” Octavius, little knowing 
with whom he had to deal, left her 
presence secure of the coveted ad- 
dition to his coming triumph. 

Yet once again, even in her low 
plight, Cupid aided her in her pur- 
poses. Cornelius Dolabella, a young 
Roman in Octavius’ train, had seen, 
admired, and pitied her. His pity 
grew to love. He offered his services, 
and kept her informed of all that 
concerned her. She learnt from him 
that in three days she and her chil- 
dren were to be sent off to Rome. 
She then begged permission to pay 
a last visit to Antony’s tomb. This 
was unsuspiciously granted. She and 
her waiting-maids, Charmion and 
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| Iras, entered the splendid mauso- effected. To such result the studies 
| leum, crowned Antony’s tomb with of the Companions in Death had led. 
flowers, and spent the dayinmourn- Perhaps a guess may be allowed, 
ing, uninterrupted by the sentinels that whatever the instrument ofdeath, 
waiting outside. She desired to sup poison or asp, it was obtained as the 
} once more under the same roof with last and only service of despairing In 1 
1 Antony. This, too, was accorded. love; that Dolabella, by previous Lon, 
After supper a native peasant pre- concert, had sent it to her in the whic 
| sented himself with a present of figs basket of figs. Octavius had to con- Divi 
1] for his mistress. The guards, ad- tent himself, at his triumph, with a Not 
i miring their beauty, sent the basket waxen female figure, reclining on a dyin 
| into her. She then wrote a note to golden couch, an asp clinging to 
| Octavius, gave it to the guards, and_ either arm.! 
} desired to be left undisturbed for a Cleopatra’s life struggle, whatever 
i while with only her female atten- judgment we form of it, was in vain 
{ dants. The letter contained an The civilisation of the East was 
earnest request that she might be doomed to fall before that of the 
buried beside Antoriy. Octavius saw West; human progress necessitated 
its purport at a glance, and sent im- that. Egypt, the last stronghold of 
| mediately to the tomb. The door freedom, in the long strife of the 
i} of the apartment in which they had_ world, with republican Rome, was 
supped was fast. It was soon broken now annexed. A Roman prefect was Als 
t open. Within, ona golden bed, in appointed to govern it; and its a 
| royal array, lay Cleopatra dead. Iras, writers dated from the battle of Ge 
i) too, lay dead at her feet; and Char- Actium as a new era. Cesarion, — 
i mion, dying, was striving, with affec- hateful to Octavius, as the son and . I 
i tion that would not die, to adjust pretended heir of Julius, was put to Gil 
the diadem on the head of her mis- death at once. A son of the daugh- fait 
tress. “Charmion, was this well ter of Cleopatra and Mark Antony wn 
| done ?” cried one of the astonished became afterwards king of Mauri- oe 
a Romans. “ Yes, well, and worthy of tania. Another grandchild of Antony a 
the daughter of Egyptian kings.” said and Cleopatra was that Drusilla, who _ 
f Charmion, and fell back dead. with her husband Felix, listened to ns 
Tradition says that in the Copt’s the teacher of a higher civilisation sb 
i basket of figs lay hid one or more than that. of Rome, and of an infi- a 
F asps. With these the three had con- ~‘iely higher morality than that by the 
1 trived to escape Octavius’s triumph. which, in all fairness, the unhappy tak 
If tradition err, then no man knows Cleopatra ought to be tried. 
how the death of Cleopatra was on 
h = : ; er vis sal 
1 Brachia spectavi sacris admorsa colubris sp’ 
Et trahere occultum membra soporis iter. s ler 
PROPERTIvS: III. ix., 51. th 
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THE DIVINE TRAGEDY.! 


In many of the earlier poems of 
Longfellow that earnest devout spirit 
which loves to linger in the light of 
Divine Revelation is plainly visible. 
Notably in the “ Norman Baron,” 
dying, penitent and sorrowful :— 

ears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused awhile and listened, 

And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 


Wassail for the kingly s 
Born ¢ 


tran ger, 
2nd cradled in: a manger 





King, like David; priest, 
Ch | 


rn to set us free! 






ing showed the sainted 


res on 





1e casement painted, 
laimed the shuddering baron, 
** Miserere, Dominie !’’ 
Also in many of his admirable 
translations from the Swedish and 
German, and in “ Blind Bartimeus,” 
a poem which the reader will find 
embodied in the “ Divine Tragedy.’ 
Gifted with tl rat perfect religious 
faith, which sees in those mysteries 
and miracles which perplex and 
mystify the men who argue and 
reason upon them only sublime 
manifestations of that 


ind ex 


Omniscient 
Being to whom “all things are pos- 
sible,” the author of “ Evangeline,” 

is especially well qualified to fulfil 
the task which he has now under- 
taken. He has woven the gospel 
narrative into a beautiful poem, with- 
out in any way interfering with the 
sanctity and reverence due to his 
spiritual subject. The picture-gal- 
leries of Europe are crowded with 
the masterpieces of Flemish and 


Italian artists, the chief number of 


them embodying and illustrating the 
birth, acts, or death, of our Saviour ; 
but, hitherto, poets have rarely 
sought their inspiration in the pages 
of the New Testament. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to understand, why 


— 


1 «* The Divine Tragely, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 


and Sons, 





we should praise in a picture a sub- 
ject which we should condemn in a 
poem. “The Divine Tragedy,” is 
divided into three parts, each of 
them being a Passover, and respec- 
tively containing ten, eleven, and 
twelve chapters. The opening 
“TIntroitus” discloses an angel 
“bearing the Prophet Habbakuk 
through the air.” As they journey 
towards the City of Gold, the 
Prophet exclaims : 













Behold! 
As if the stars had fallen from their places 
Into the firmament below, 
The streets, the gardens, and the vacant 
spaces 
With light are all aglow ; 
And hark ! 
As we draw near, 
ut s it I hear 
I ugh the dark ? 
ANGEL, 
The tumultuous noise of the nations, 
Their rej ) and lamentations, 
The pleadings of their prayer, 
The groans 0 of their des} pair, 
The cr y of their imprec ations : 
Their wrath, their love, their hate! 
PPOPHET. 
Surely the world doth wait 
The coming of its Redeemer ! 
ANGEL. 
Awake from thy sleep, O dreamer ! 
The hour is near, though late ; 
Awake ! write the vision sublime, 
The vision, that is for a time, 
Though it tarry, wait ; it is nigh ; 
In the end it will speak and not lie. 
After this lyrical prelude, the 


poem opens with ‘Vox Clamantis ” 
(a title which is to be found in a 
poem by Gower) the voice of John 
the Baptist, proclaiming the advent 
of the Divine figure foretold by the 
Prophets of old. 

The Messigh, the Paraclete, 

The Desire of the Nations. 


A priest questions John, “Art 
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thou Elias?” and he makes answer 
in litegally the language of Scripture, 
the voice of one 
ing in the wilderness alone : 
pare ye the way of the Lord ; 
Make his paths straight. 

_ So thorough an example of severe 
simplicity it would be difficult to 
find, and such homely lines would 
only be employed by a man whose 
mind was saturated with a zealous 
love and devotion for his sublime 
theme. The second part of the 
First Passover “Mount Quaran- 
tannia,” has passages full of rare 
beauty, grace, and power ; Christus 
and Lucifer are in colloquy, but 
before disclosing himself the Evil 
Spirit communes apart, meditative 
and hypocritical : 

Not as a terror and a desolation. 
Not in my natural shape, inspiring fear 
And dread, will I appear ; 
But in soft tones of ‘sweetness and per- 
suasion, 
A sound as of the fall of mountain streams, 
Or voices heard in dreams. 
From far-off Lebanon, with cedars crested, 
To where the waters of the Asphalt Lake 
On its white pebbles break, 
And the vast desert, silent, sand-invested ; 
These kingdoms all are mine, and thine 
shall be, 
If thou wilt worship me !” 
The calm, dignified, rebuke of 
Christus, follows, in reply to the 
harmonious speech of the Tempter, 


Get thee behind me, Satan! 


and the jubilant voices of minister 

ing angels close the dialogue with 

music. 

The = ‘oes down ; the evening shadows 
en 

The fever and the struggle of the day 

Abate and pass away ; 
Thine angels ministrant, we come to 


strengthen, 
And comfort thee, and crown thee with 


the 
The F ear and the calm. 
In “The Marriage in Cana” the 
guests are Paranymphus, Architri- 


chinus, Manahem, Mary the Divine 
Mother 


With eyes of olive tint 
And skin as fair as wheat, 


the Bridegroom and the Bride. The 


[March 


miracle which gave rise to the 
world-renowned epigram (affected 
and unnatural although much be- 
lauded) “the conscious water saw 
its God and blushed,” is related, 
and the Bridegroom, in the fulness of 
his joy, is eloquent and poetic : 


Behold, in glad procession, 

Crowding the threshold of the sky above 
us, 

The stars come forth to meet thee with 
their lamps ; 

And the soft winds, the ambassadors of 
flowers, 

From neighbouring gardens and from fields 
unseen, 

Come laden with odours unto thee, my 
queen! 


“In the cornfields” Christus walks 
with his disciples, and the latter 
hearing the quail’s pipe from the 
yellow grain, bidding them to the 
“Feast of Wheat-Sheaves,” pluck 
and eat the ‘ripened ears; an act 
which offends the passing Pharisees, 
who declare that such a thing is un- 
lawful on the Sabbath Day. “ Have 
ye not read,” says Christus 


What David did when he an hungered wasy 

And all they that were with him! How he 
entered 

Into the house of God, and ate the shew- 
bread, 

Which was not lawful saving for the 
priests ? 

Have ye not’ read, how on the Sabbath 


ys 

The priests profane the Sabbath in the 
Temple, 

And yet are blameless? But I say to you, 

One in this place is greater than the 
Temple ! 

And had ye known the meaning of the 
words, 

I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 

The guiltless ye would not condemn. The 
Sabbath 


Was made for man, and not man for the: 


Sabbath. 


Disbelieving the sacred lips which 
utter this doctrine, the  self-righ- 
teous Pharisees pass on their way, 
denouncing to each other “ the poor 
demoniac” who is leading deluded 
men astray, and uttering blasphemies 
to the common people 


Who receive 
As prophecies the words they comprehend 
not! 
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pg rsa There is none 
So visionary, or so void of sense 
But he will find a crowd to follow him ! 
When Christus appears reading in, 
the synagogue, bearing good tidings 
to the poor, the sorrowful in spirit, 
widows and captives, comforting and 
sustaining them with the certain 
hope of a joyful hereafter, Priest 
and Pharisee both stigmatise his 
preaching, and blame him for vair 
and “ seditious words.” They thrust 
out Christus from the synagogue, 
his balm and his medicaments are 
unknown to them, and He, the 
teacher— 

A carpenter’s apprentice ! a mechanic, 
Whom we have seen at work here in the 
town 
Day after day; a stripling without learning, 
Shall he pretend to unfold the Word of God 
To men grown old in study of the law ? 
By the shores of the “Sea of 
Galilee,” Peter and Philip and An- 
drew discourse on the éjectment of 
their Master by the Nazarenes, and 
they relate the wondrous tale of the 
widow’s only son raised from the 
dead. Instinct with the spirit of 
faith they praise the marvellous 
acts of which they have been wit- 
nesses. But in their company comes 
one whose presence they distrust— 
Judas Iscariot ; he that cometh last, 
Girt with a leathern apron. No one knoweth 
His history; but the rumour of him is 
He had an unclean spirit in his youth. 
It hath not left him yet. 

In testimony of the power of 
Christus to expel “ unclean spirits ” 
the expulsion of one from the 
“ demoniac of Gadara” is narrated, 
and the miracle whereby the 
daughter of Jairus is restored to the 
embrace of her mother when all 
voices had pronounced her dead, :s 
the striking episode in “Tabitha 
Cumi.’ The crowd of on-lookers 
utter, in amazement and awe, 

See, she obeys his voice! she stirs! she 


lives ! 


Her mother holds her folded in her arms ! 
O miracle of miracles ! O marvel ! 


Thus, by the relation of distinct 
events and incidents, the interest of 
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the reader is awakened in a digres- 
sive and desultory way, inseparable 
from the manner in which Longfellow 
has divided the separate portions of 
his fine poem. Chapter the Ninth 
shows us the sorrowful figure of 
Mary Magdalene in “ The Tower 
of Magdala.” 

Companionless, unsatisfied, forlorn. 
she is sick at heart, weary of gar- 
ments redolent with perfumes, of 
costly embroideries, of music, of 
revels, of 


Merchants of Tyre, and Princes of Damas- 
cus ; 
of silken robes, gold, and of 
Rings thick set with pearls, 
And emerald, and amethyst, and jasper. 
She takes no longer any delight in 
bedecking the body, “ which men 
call beautiful.” The revelation of 
a divine existence purifies and exalts 
her. 
This mornin 
dawn 
Made Lebanon a glory in the air, 
And all below was darkness, I beheld 
An angel, or a spirit glorified, 
With wind-tossed garments walking on the 
lake. 
The face I could not see, but I distinguis! 
The attitude and gesture, and I knew 
’Twas he that healed me. 

Henceforth her whole heart 
bent on a mission of love, repenta1 
and hopeful. To bathe the conse 
crated feet. ‘Io go on a pilgrimage 
bearing a 


g, when the first gleam of the 


Box of al 
The souls of £1 
balm 
And spikenard « 
Of aromatic he: 
Nursed by th 
This labour of love accomp! 
the weary spirit will be strength 
and the impure nature purified. 
Vague and dreamy as the per- 
sonification is in these passages, and 
totally failing in that dramatic re- 
presentation which the highest order 
of genius would have created, the 
reader cannot fail to be delighted 
with the pathos and musical diction 
of this and many other parts of 


aster, in whose w 
ers lie pent, the } 


Arabian farms, t) 
, ethereal natures, 
1 and dew. 
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“The Divine Tragedy.” No con- 
temporary poet on either side of the 
Atlantic could produce pdetry more 
musical and pathetic than this which 
Mr. Longfellow now presents us with, 
and for which we express unquali- 
fied admiration and gratitude. 

The events of the Second Passover 
are distributed over eleven sections. 
In the first part, “Before the Gates of 
Macherus,” Manahem, whom we 
have already seen in “ The Marriage 
in Cana,” and who is described as 

Manahem, 
The Essenian, he who dwells among the 
palms 
Near the Dead Sea, 
soliloquises in language and thought 
lofty and refined— 


The Angels of the Wind 
Hasten across the desert to receive me ; 
And sweeter than men’s voices are to me 
The voices of these solitudes; the sound 
Of unseen rivulets, and the far-off cry 
Of bitterns in the reeds of water-pools. 
And as the “clamorous cranes ” pur- 
sue their trackless way high over- 
head between the dreamer and the 
starlight, he addresses them— 
O ye mysterious pilgrims of the air, 
Would I had wings that I might follow 

you! 
Then rising to a rapturous strain of 
prophecy, he foretels that awful 
sacrifice which insures for penitent 
mortals rest and immortality : 
I see beneath me 


The desert stretching to the Dead Sea 
shore, 

And westward, faint and far away, the 
glimmer ; 

Of torches on Mount Olivet, announcing 

The rising of the Moon of Passover. 

Like a great cross it seems, on which sus- 
pended, 

With head bowed down in agony, I see 

A human figure! Hide, O merciful heaven, 

The awful apparition from my sight ! 


Subsequently, Manahem appears 
in “ Herod’s banquet-hall,” his _rai- 
ment’s torn and soiled ; but, as an 
Essenian, refuses the cup of wine 
which is to exhilarate and refresh 
him. To the sound of timbrel 
Miriam, the beautiful daughter of 
Herodias, dances before the de- 


* [March 


lighted king. He, enchanted, prof- 
fers her what she pleases, even the 
half of his kingdom : 
Give me here the head 

Of John the Baptist on this silver charger ! 
Good Manahem, loth to remain and 
see the dreadful fulfilment of the 
accursed oath, rushes wildly away 
from “The Walls of Machzerus,” 
invoking maledictions and the wrath 
of God on Herod and his “ Palace 
of Sin.” 

“Blind Bartimeus” is pleasantly 
pourtrayed, sitting beneath the palm- 
trees in the shadow of the walls 
of Jericho, hearing the hum of bees, 
murmur of many voices, 

And drowsy bells of caravans on their \ 
To Sidon or Damascus. 
He talks to Chilion, his fair daugh- 
ter, of Rahab and Joshua, and the 
prophet Elijah, and then deplores 
his loss of vision, with a wistful de- 
sire to see the sweet face of his 
beautiful listener : 
A young man clad in white 

Is coming through the gateway, and a 

crowd 
Of people follow. 
whispers Chilion, and Blind Barti- 
meus calls, with the energy of hope 
and faith, on “Jesus of Nazareth, 
son of David,” to restore his eye- 
sight. 

The miracle is wrought. The blue 
sky, the green trees, the city walls, 
the old gateway, are seen by Barti- 
meus: all the old familiar sights 
come back to him, and the beloved 
face of his unseen daughter. “ How 
beautiful thou art !” he exclaims, 


way 


I should have known thee ; 
Thou hast her eyes whom we shall sec 
hereafter ! 

“ At Bethany,” reveals Martha 
busy about household affairs, and 
her sister Mary sitting at the feet of 
Christ. The former is the drudge 
of the house, makes ready the guest- 
chamber, and prepares the food ; 


-the latter, when Christus comes to 


Bethany, 
Cannot work ; 
I must sit at thy feet; must see thee, hear 
thee ! 
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I have a feeble, wayward, doubting heart, 
Incapable of endurance or great thoughts, 
Striving for something that it cannot reach, 
Baffled and disappointed, wounded, hun- 

gry 3 
And only when I hear thee am I happy. 
And only wnen I see thee am at peace ! 

In the dialogue of “ Simon Magus 
and Helen of-'Tyre,” there is more 
dramatic personality than in any of 
the other sections of ‘The Divine 
Tragedy.” Simon and Helen are 
seated by night on the house-top at 
Endor ; and the great magician, gaz- 
ing on the beauty of the scenery 
before them, says to his beautiful 
companion, 


Thou hast seen the land ; 
Is it not fair to look on? 


HELEN. 
It is fair, 
Yet not so fair as Tyre. 
SIMON, 


Is not Mount Tabor 
As beautiful as Carmel by the Sea ? 


HELEN. 
lt is too silent and t 
I miss the tumult of the streets ; the sounds 
Of traffic, and the going to and fro 
Of people in gay attire, with cloaks of 
purple, 
And gold and silver jewelry ! 


» solitary $ 


SIMON. 
Inventions 

Of Ahriman, the spirit of the dark, 
The evil spirit ! 

HELEN. 

; I regret the gossip 

Of friends and neighbours at the open door 
On summer nights. 

SIMON. 

An idle waste of time. 


HELEN. 
The singing and the dancing, the delight 
Of music and of motion. Woe is me, 
To give up all these pleasures, and to lead 
The life we lead ! 
SIMON, 
Thou canst not raise thyself 
Up to the level of my higher thought ; 
And though panes thee, I still remain 
Apart from thee, and with thee, am alone 
In my high dreams. 
HELEN. 
Happier was I in Tyre! 


In this brief conversation there is 
an individualiy of character which 
places it in the region of true drama. 
The language is instinct with the 


avi aaa 
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personality of the speaker. The wo- 
man’s nature melts to the memory 
of the delights and pleasure of 
former days. The man rapt in 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge, 
studying 

The divine Chaldean Oracles, 

The Twelve Books of the Avesta, 
ignores the pleasures of frivolous 
men as illusions, and nurses the be- 
lief of his own greatness in solitary 
pride.” He loves Helen of Tyre, 
but not with that intensity of affec- 
tion which he bestows on the pre- 
cious things of his laboratory and 
study. 

With a pardonable vanity Mr. 
Longfellow introduces his poem of 


“ Blind Bartimeus ” into the first 
part of “The Third Passover,” 
“The Entry into Jerusalem.” The 


daughter of the Syro-Phcenician wo- 
man, seated with her mother on a 
house-top at Jerusalem, to witness 
the meek e1 ry of Jesus of Nazareth 
into the Holy City, sings it, and her 
mother, commenting upon it, tells 
her daughter how Christ came to 
Tyre and Sidon, and that, in answer 
to her prayer, cast an evil spirit from 
her : 
O woman, 
Great is thy faith ; then be it unto thee, 


Even as thou wilt. And from that 


very 
hour 


Thou wast made whole, my darling! my 
delight ! 

The fatal figure which, by the 
shores of the sea of Galilee, awaken- 
ed hatred and distrust in the hearts 
of Peter and Philip and Andrew, 
Judas Iscariot, is one of the speakers 
in “ Lordis it 1?” His guilty heart 
betrays him, and he asks this ques- 
tion, when Christus says, 

One of the Twelve it is 
That dippeth with me in this dish his 
hand ; 
He shall betray me. 


But Peter will follow his Master, he 
stoutly asserts, “To prison and to 
death :” 


Ere the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice, 
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prophesies the Master ; and in reply 
the self-flattering disciple reiterates : 


“Though I should die, yet will I not deny 


thee. 


Then follows the melancholy vigil 
in “ The Garden of Gethsemane,” 
when the eyes of the watchers are 
heavy, and the captors of our Saviour 
approach, their swords and armour 
glistening to 

The glimmer of those torches 
Among the olives. e 

In the “ Palace of Caiaphas ” 
Peter renounces his Master three 
times, and as the cock crows thrice 
at his third denial, 

That sorrowful, pale face 
Seeks for me in the crowd, and looks at 
me, 

Weeping and regretting his faint- 
heartedness, the false-spoken disciple 
leaves the vestibule. Blindfolded 
and buffeted, Christus is led before 
* Pontius Pilate.” He sees in the 
captive 

A mild enthusiast, who hath preached 
I know not what new doctrine, being King 
Of some vague kingdom in the other world 
That hath no more to do with Rome and 

Ceesar. 

Than I have with the patriarch Abraham ! 


and he transfers his prisoner to the 
sterner judgment of Herod. The 
repentance of Judas Iscariot in 
“ Aceldama” is vigorously and 
pathetically told. He has tried to 
be generous and gentle, but has 
failed. His nature is bitter and cruel, 
but the thought of his Master’s be- 
trayal softens and subdues the rug- 
gedness of that stern heart : 

Too late! Too late! 

more 
Among the living. 
face 

Vill never more rebuke me, nor those lips 
Repeat the words: One of you shall betray 
me ! 
It stung me into madness. How I loved, 
Yet hated him! But in the other world! 
I will be there before him, and will wait 
Until he comes, and fall down on my knees 
a kiss his feet, imploring pardon, par- 

aon: 


I shall not see him 


That sweet, patient 


Simon Magus and Manahem, the 
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Essenian, are present at the sacred 
episode of “The Three Crosses,” 
a name witich clearly indicates the 
close o1 .ne greatest tragedy ever 
enacted in this world. Manahem is 
distressed and broken with sorrow; 
Simon Magus learns a lesson of 
worldly wisdom,— 

I will speak evil of no dignitaries. 

This is my hour of triumph, Nazarene. 

An epilogue of a most sacred 
character, being verbatim et literatim 
our Christian Creed, spoken in alter- 
nate lines by the apostles, concludes 
the poem of the Poet Laureate of 
America (if we may be allowed so 
to enthrone him). 

We quote from an article in the 
Morning Post \audatory of ‘ The 
Divine Tragedy’ :”— 

“Longfellow does not stand on 
the highest peak of Parnassus, but 
he deserves and has attained a lofty 
one. His melancholy is not morbid, 
but evoked in a natural manner. 
The reader does not find in his 
pages the false sentimentality of 
Sterne, who, as Byron says, ‘ pre- 
ferred whining over a dead ass to 
relieving a live mother.’ And if he 
tells us to weep, he also teaches 
lessons of sound wisdom, ‘to suffer 
and be strong; to work uncom- 
plainingly, and to find in wholesome 
work relief and comparative con- 
tentment. ‘The Psalm of Life’ is 
a sermon, and as sound and moral 
as one written by Blair.” 

We cordially endorse this opinion 
of the poems of the author of “ Hy- 
perion.” And his new poem is 
worthy of his intellectual ability. 
It is full of devotional fervour, fancy, 
thought, and feeling. The musical 
expression in many parts being ex- 
quisite. Many critics find fault with 
the realistic treatment in “The 
Divine Tragedy,” and hasty lips 
even frame the charge of impiety 
and profanity. These words are 
unwarrantable, and altogether foreign 
to the recognised spiygitual nature of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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BOOK IV. 
CROSS-HATCHING, 





CHAPTER XII.—UContinued. 


A MAIDEN’s SOUL, 


“Tr is indeed I,” said Lily, bending 
over her, and softly touching her 
fevered brow with lips whose caress 
was gentler than the balmiest zephyr 
of Araby the Blest. “Poor Elsie! 
You little expected to see me here, 
did you? 

A troubled expression crossed 
Elsie’s countenance, and for a mo- 
ment she made no reply. She 
seemed as though striving to collect 
her thoughts, and to remember some- 
thing that was almost too much for 
her powers of recollection, She 
looked from side to side, viewing 
with wonderment the details of the 
room in which she found herself, 
until, as her gaze fell on the window, 
which stood open and revealed the 
terrace and garden beyond, she 
started, and said, hurriedly : 

“ But whereamI? Whose house 
isthis? Is4e—” Here she paused 
in embarrassment. 

Lily affected not to perceive her 
confusion, and replied, quietly, 

“You are in the house of a Mr. 
Morton, near Leighbury. You were 
brought here some weeks ago, suf- 
fering from a sudden attack of fever ; 
and I,happening to come here shortly 
afterwards, recognised you, and was 
very pleased to help good Mrs, 
Bolster, the housekeeper, in nursing 
you,” 

“You were always so kind to me, 
Miss Trevor,” responded Elsie ; and 
then her eye suddenly gleamed 
brightly as she exclaimed, “Ah! I 


ave cae 


remember now! But where—where 
is he? And my father—my good, 
loving father? Oh, Miss Trevor, I 
have been very ungrateful and un- 
kind !” saying which, she placed her 
hands before her eyes, and feebly 
turned away to hide her face in the 
pillow. 

“ Poor Mr. Dawes has gone, none 
knows where, to seek you, Elsie,” 
said Lily, evading the allusion to 
Mr. Littlemore. “But,” she con- 
tinued, “ I cannot allow you to talk 
any more just now. You must rest 
and recover as much strength as 
possible to-day ; and then to-morrow 
morning we will have a long conver- 
sation together.” 

All that day the glamour of beauty 
was present and around the man- 
sion. 

No hope fell from the blue sky 
overhead to brighten Lily’s heart, as 
she paced the garden walks, or sat 
beneath the branches of some wide- 
spreading oak ; but still the contem- 
plation of the Infinite sustained her, 
and tempered her deep melancholy 
with tender imaginings, and with the 
majestic repose of true philosophy. 
She deemed me dead, and enter- 
tained no thought of Mr. Morton’s 
researches resulting in aught else 
than a knowledge of the circum- 
stances attendant on my decease. 
She had relinquished all prospect of 
again shedding on my soul those 
love-lit glances which had so often 
roused in both of our hearts ineffable 
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emotions of bliss. She no more 
looked forward to the holy rapture 
of walking beside me in the soft 
twilight, listening to discourse more 
tuneful than poet-born verse, and to 
accents sweeter far than seraph- 
music, and feeling the magic pres- 
sure of my arm around her waist, as 
with her head gently reclining on my 
shoulder she should meet my enrap- 
tured look, and should hear ever and 
anon the soul-subduing refrain, “ I 
love.” All these sweet joys she 
counted as gone for evermore, and 
- yet she lost not entirely the sun- 
beams from her heart. She pictured 
my soul freed from the fetters which 
had bound it within such narrow 
limits, and wafted to happier spheres, 
where mighty store of power and 
vast realm of action awaited it, and 
where with each increase of capacity 
should firmer grow the affection that 
made me hers for aye. She fancied 
that, perhaps, it might be reserved 
for us to resolve the eternal mystery 
that separates the spheres of being, 
and that I should direct her how to 
hold communion with all that was 
bright and lovely in the world of 
Space. She imagined that in ecstatic 
vision she should soon be ever and 
anon rapt from the earth to join me 
in my spirit-wanderings, and to taste 
with me the bliss of love tran- 
scendant. 

Within bounds of smaller compass, 
butwithnot less loveliness of thought, 
poor Elsie lay dreaming and hoping, 
and sorrowing and reflecting. The 
sad and terrible imaginations of her 
lover's faithlessness, which had at 
times afflicted her during her de- 
lirium, were changed by returning 
consciousness to the sweet assurance 
that she would soon hear again the 
voice that her ear most cherished, 
and see the sight that to her eyes was 
most dear. Her grief at the thought 
of her father’s dismay and despair, 
also, was assuaged by the determina- 


tion she formed to seek out her’ 


fond parent at the earliest period, 
and to insist upon his sharing the 
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happiness she felt sure she should 
enjoy in the company of her husband 
that was to be. Bright hues, and 
the softest of soft touches her vivid 
fancy employed in painting the fu- 
ture that should surely come. Days 
of bliss, scenes of beauty, tender 
companionship, and all-present Love, 
she saw filling the brilliant vista 
before her. The tears that fell now 
and then from her blue eyes were 
not all bitter. Amidst those that 
rose from the fountains of sorrow 
were mingled others that sparkled 
as they fell, and whose presence on 
her pale cheeks was that of pure 
dewdrops that should feed the growth 
of the exquisite roses there so soon 
to reappear. 

Mrs. Bolster, too, was soothed by 
the sweet accompaniment that fate 
had veuchsafed to the mournful 
strains o! her life-message. She had 
understood from Lily somewhat of 
our loves, and the dread shock that 
had happened, and she perceived 
how Elsie had similarly suffered ; 
and in expressing her kindly sym- 
pathy for the griefs of others, she 
found her own to become less se- 
vere. Overwhelmed with wonder- 
ment concerning the cause of her 
husband’s terror and flight, she felt 
sure he would seek her out at the 
first opportunity, and she resolved 
to bear her trouble patiently and un- 
complainingly, and to devote herself 
to the tender offices of which both 
the lovely and sad maidens under 
her care stood so much in need. 
Truly, there was no lack of heart- 
culture, or of beauty in her soul. 

The morning after Elsie’s return 
to consciousness, Lily came to her 
bedside, as arranged, and taking a 
seat near her, she said, gently caress- 
ing one of Elsie’s hands— 

“‘ Now, dear, you must let me hear 
the story of how you came here.” 

Elsie softly raised Lily’s hand to 
her lips and kissing it, whispered, 
blushing, and with a quick, little 
look askance— F 

“ Have you loved ?” 
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At this unexpected question it 
was Lily’s turn to blush, but the only 
reply she made was to press Elsie’s 
hand, and to look upward to Heaven 
with eyes so exquisitely, tenderly 
lustrous, that the affection of the 
universe seemed to dwell therein. 
This, and the pitiful sigh that rose 
from her divine breast, told Elsie 
more than an eternity of words could 
have revealed. 

“ T see you have. You know all, 
then. What need to describe how, 
step by step, my loving heart sur- 
rendered itself to A2m—to him whose 
presence made the sun more bright, 
the air more fragrant, the song of 
the birds more musical, the colour 
of the flowers more beautiful ? Oh, 
Miss Trevor, I knew little how sweet 
was life until Ae taught me to gather 
its choicest fruits.” 

“Shall I guess Aés name?” said 
Lily, with a sweet, sad smile, as 
Elsie’s words summoned up the re- 
collection of days past for ever. 

“Tt is Mr, Littlemore,” responded 
Elsie, in the simple, artless manner, 
so peculiarly her own, and then she 
continued—“ We had long loved, 
and he wished to marry me, and to 
keep our marriage a secret until he 
had successfully accomplished some 
business engagements. I refused at 
first, but he pleaded so lovingly, and 
my weak heart so loudly echoed 
what he said, that I at length con- 
sented. He insisted that I should 
not tell my father anything about it, 
as he said he knew my father’s 
notions were such as to render his 
consent to a secret marriage impos- 
sible. It was very hard to keep 
anything from father, and I had 
many a struggle about it in my own 
mind; but at last I agreed to follow 
Tom’s advice, and a day was fixed 
for our—our—I suppose I must use 
the word—elopement.” 

Here Elsie covered her face 
with her hands for a little while, 
as though ashamed of Lily’s pre- 
sence, 

“Poor child,” said Lily, “I can 
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well understand your simple, trusting 
nature.” 

“Well,” continued Elsie, in a 
broken voice, “the night arrived, and 
as the hour approached I felt bitterly 
how ungratefully I was acting to my 
dear father, who had devoted his life 
to me. To draw back, though, re- 
quired more courage than I posses- 
sed ; and praying earnestly that my 
love-directed step might lead to hap- 
piness for us all, I said, ‘Good-bye’ 
to the home where I dwelt so plea- 
santly surrounded by innocent en- 
joyment, and cared for by the most 
affectionate of parents. Tom had 
a carriage waiting for me, and we 
started to goto Leighbury. Hardly, 
however, had we past the first stage 
of our journey than some feverish 
symptoms, from which I had been 
suffering for a few days, suddenly 
increased to such an extent that I 
felt very ill. Beyond this, all I can 
recollect is a vague impression of 
our arriving here, and of Tom bless- 
ing me after I had been carried to 
bed. That is all my story, Miss 
Trevor.” 

“TI am glad that is all, Elsie, 
dear.” said Lily, gravely. ‘ You 
would have been obliged to have 
told your father of your marriage, 
and he would have insisted upon its 
being generally known, and thus dis- 
sensions might have been caused.” 

“ Dissensions !—with Tom!” ex- 
claimed Elsie. ‘*No, Miss Trevor, 
that could never be! But, perhaps, 
it is well that my illness should have 
happened. How iong have I been 
ill ?” 

“It is six weeks to-day since you 
arrived here.” 

“And Tom—when did he go 
away ?” 

“ He left the same night that you 
arrived.” 

“‘ How often does he come to see 
me? When is his next day of com- 
ing? To think that I have not been 
able to know his loving face and 
fond voice !” 

Elsie said this in a voice trem- 
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bling with anxiety, though she strove 
to render it firm. She looked 
earnestly into Lily’s eyes as she 
spoke, and seemed to seek for com- 
fort and sympathy. 

Lily felt at a loss what to say. 
Indignant as she was at Littlemore’s 
heartless conduct, she yet was loth 
to wound Elsie’s tender heart by 
explaining to her the real state of 
the case. She could see that Elsie 
was in a condition of painful suspense 
and uncertainty, but she hesitated 
to terminate this at the cost of a 
more agonising disclosure. Atlength, 
looking away through the window, 
she said— 

“You must not expect to see 
much of Mr. Littlemore, dear. Lon- 
don is a long way off, and your lover 
has, doubtless, a number of impor- 
tant things to engage his attention.” 

“Yes, I know that,” responded 
Elsie, sadly ; “but he does come 
very often to see me, doesn’t he?” 
she pursued, gazing wistfully at Lily. 

*“ Dearest Elsie,” replied the latter, 
“you must try not to think anything 
of it; but—of course, because he 
has been so much pressed by busi- 
ness—Mr. Littlemore has not come 
down here since the night when you 
were taken ill.” 

Scalding tears sprang to Elsie’s 
eyes and coursed rapidly down her 
cheeks as she heard this cruel an- 
nouncement. Suddenly, she said, 
but not looking at Lily this time— 

“Yes—yes! He must have had 
important business. But where— 
where are his letters: for he has 
written every day to me—or—at 
least—to inquire about me?” 

Lily was silent. 

“Don’t break my heart, Miss 
Trevor !” continued Elsie, speaking 
as quickly as her sobs would allow 
her. “Tell me, he has written ? 
Show me the happy paper that he 
has touched, the loving words that 


he has traced. Let me press them, 


to my heart. Let me imprint them 
upon my memory with a thousand 
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“Poor Elsie!” said Lily, whose 
eyes also were suffused with tears ; 
and bending down she kissed the 
maiden’s cheek. 

Elsie’s hands fell lifeless by her 
side, her sobs ceased, and for a 
moment she seemed as though she 
had fainted. Then opening her eyes, 
she looked almost vacantly about 
her, and passed her hand several 
times across her forehead, and said, 
faintly — 

“Is my punishment commen- 
cing? My father is left alone—and 
= 

“You, dear Elsie, shall go back 
to him, and to your lover, too,” in- 
terposed Lily, endeavouring to speak 
cheerfully and hopefully. “ Many 
causes may have prevented Mr. 
Littlemore from writing or coming. 
He may have had to go some long 
journey—to Scotland or Ireland, 
maybe—or his letters may have mis- 
carried from his not knowing the 
proper address of this house—or he, 
too, may be ill—he may, perhaps, 
have caught the fever from you—or 
a thousand things may have hap- 
pened, You must try and get well 
as soon as possible, Elsie, and then 
you can go to nurse him, per- 
chance.” 

A bright look of gratitude over- 
spread the fairy-like face of Elsie, 
and her expression of poignant an- 
guish gave place to one of earnest, 
eager anticipation, as she replied : 

“Dear Miss Trevor, how kind 
you are, and how wrong of me to 
allow a moment’s doubt of my own, 
own lover to enter in my mind !” 

At this moment the sound of 
wheels was heard leaving the high 
road, and approaching up the avenue 
that led to the house. Elsie raised 
herself a little to listen, and then 
continued in a tone of love and 
triumphant delight : 

“Surely that is he! Go, Miss 
Trevor, and bring him to me. I 
shall soon be well now.” 

Lily at once rose, and, equally in- 
terested with Elsie, hastened from 
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the room to meet the approaching 
visitor. She reached the vestibule 
just in time to see the door opened, 
and to recognise a gentleman who 
was descending from the carriage 
that had drawn up in front of the 
house. } 

It was the Rev. Charles Viking. 

The terror and dismay that filled 
Lily’s mind at this discovery cannot 
be described. A thousand wild 
fears flashed through her brain, and 
a thousand desperate resolves rose 
in their train. Instant action, how- 
ever, was necessary, and she at once 
fled from the hall to her room where, 
after carefully locking both the 
doors, she remained to await what 
fresh catastrophes might be im- 
pending. 

Charles, meanwhile, had not no- 
ticed Lily, and was inquiring for the 
housekeeper. Upon Mrs. Bolster 
appearing, he mentioned that he 
was a clergyman and that he had 
come to make inquiries after Elsie, 
and to deliver a message on behalf 
of the gentleman who had been 
with her on the night of her arrival. 

“T am indeed very happy to 
hear you say so,” said Mrs. Bolster ; 
“T did think it very cruel of the 
gentleman not so much as to write 
to the poor girl ; but there—I dare- 
say there’s been something to pre- 
vent it. You must, however, see 
Miss Dawes yourself. She is still 
bad enough to keep her bed, but 
since yesterday she has vastly im- 
proved, and will soon be well 
enough to get about. Follow me, 
sir. How delighted the dear girl 
will be, to be sure ?” 

They proceeded together to Elsie’s 
room, 

On the door being opened a spec- 
tacle of surpassing pathos and love- 
liness presented itself. The snow- 
white curtains of the bed were drawn 
aside and looped up, and from the 
open window the fragrant morning 
breeze gently floated in to chase 
away all sorrow from the maiden’s 
soul, Elsie was lying propped up 
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by soft pillows, over which her golden 
tresses spread themselves like some 
angelic halo, while her delicate face, 
rendered white and transparent by 
her illness, was at that moment 
decked with a roseate flush of excites 
ment, and her eyes beamed radiantly 
with the happiness that she so surely 
presaged. She had taken some 
flowers from a table that stood at 
the bedside, and was holding them 
forth towards the door by which 
she expected her lover to enter, 
smiling meanwhile with such sweet 
witchery on her countenance that 
the very sunbeams falling on her 
hair and alabaster neck seemed to 
hover there entranced by her ravish- 
ing beanty. 

A fell shadow spread itself over 
the scene as Charles entered. The 
sun outside continued to shine, but 
the flowers dropped from Elsie’s 
outstretched hand, a desparing cry 
issued from her lips, and the pallor 
of death overspread he: cheeks and 
dimmed the radiance of her glance. 

‘“ Leave us awhile,” said Charles, 
turning to Mrs. Bolster, and speak- 
ing in a frigid, inflexible tone of 
voice, 

Mrs. Bolster looked earnestly at 
Charles for a moment, and then, 
solemnly lifting her hands and eyes 
to heaven, she slowly quitted the 
room, gently closing the door after 
her. 

Charles approached the bed where 
Elsie lay so still and pale. At first 
he thought she had fainted; but 
just as he was about to take some 
water to sprinkle on her face, she 
softly, and, as it were, painfully, un- 
closed her eyes, and looked up at 
him so piteously that he was fain to 
avert his glance, and a most un- 
usual emotion sped through his 
heart. 

“ Why have you come here ?” said 
Elsie, in tones so low that he could 
scarcely distinguish her words. 

“TI come from Mr. Littlemore,” 
replied Charles, taking a seat, and 
slowly removing his gloves. 
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The flush reappeared on Elsie’s 
face, and she said, almost eagerly— 

“From Mr. Littlemore! Is he 
ill? What message does he send ?” 

“ He is not ill, but he is unable 
to come himself to see you,” said 
Charles. 

“Then,” said Elsie to herself, in 
the sweetest of whispers, and clasp- 
ing her hands together as though 
thanking Providence, “ he loves me 
still—he loves me still !” 
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“ The message I bring from him,” 
continued Charles, in a constrained 
voice, “is for your real happiness 
and good.” 

Actuated by one of the graceful 
impulses of her soft soul, Elsie 
turned to the clergyman, and re- 
warding him with a bright glance of 
gratitude, she picked up the flowers 
and offered them for his accept- 
ance, 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


SUPERFICIAL persons, who have not 
studied the Irish question in a com- 
prehensive manner, looking at the 
events of the last three years, may 
be inclined to agree with those fatal- 
ists, condemned justly by Sir George 
Lewis, who “ conceive that there is 
an innate tendency in the Irish race 
to disturbance and outrage, that Ire- 
land is cut off from the rest of the 
civilised world, and has been pre- 
doomed to endless disorder.” Dur- 
ing that period the last real griev- 
ances of the nation have been com- 
pletely removed ; and in the Church 
and the Land Acts the demands 
were more than fully conceded 
which had promised to satisfy Irish 
opinion. It might have been sup- 
posed that these reforms would have 
been hailed with general good-will ; 
that they would have dissipated the 
worst elements of Irish violence and 
discontent ; that they would have 
been marked by the cessation of crime 
and the growth of a loval and peace- 
ful spirit ; and that a tranquil and 
happy era would have closed the 
pages of a disastrous history. These 
sanguine nticipations, however, 
have been to a great extent frus- 
trated, nor can it be said that a 
prospect exists that they will soon 
be fully realised. The years 1869- 
1870 were seasons of fierce agitation 
in Ireland, and witnessed a sudden 
and fierce outburst of her old plague 
of agrarian disorder; severe measures 
of coercion wereconsidered necessary 
for the island ; the administration of 
criminal justice has been since defied 
and baffied in more than one re- 
markable case ; and at this moment 
a popular movement, is seeking to 
separate Ireland from Great Britain, 
and to effect the dismemberment of 
the Empire. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that many who have not 
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given their minds to Irish history, 
or who have not set to heart the 
the political truth, that national 
changes must be gradual, should 
believe that all that is wrong in Ire- 
land is as bad as it has ever been, 
and that the elements of violent out- 
rage are as active and perilous there 
as of old, and should almost despair 
of the fate of a country from which 
it seems impossible to expel the evil 
spirit of lawlessturbulence. Yet, if, 
as candid inquirers, we look across 
large spaces of time, it is not diffi- 
cult to show that the peculiar dis- 
orders under which Ireland has long 
suffered have steadily and remark- 
ably decreased ; that the character- 
istic forms of Irish crime have re- 
cently diminished in general preva- 
lence, and are less formidable in 
their essential type ; that Irish dis- 
turbances are, at this time, less deep- 
rooted and really dangerous than 
they were not many years ago ; that 
the moral temper and condition of 
the country have, in spite of all that 
is said, improved ; that Ireland, in 
a word, is no exception to the broad 
rule that justice and right will ulti- 
mately make their presence felt, 
whatever the evils they seek to re- 
move. The evidence on this sub- 
ject would fill volumes, but we shall 
confine ourselves to a few docu- 
ments, for the most part the con- 
temporary records of persons charg- 
ed with the administration of justice, 
whose opinions deservedly carry 
weight. 

The peculiar crime of Ireland has 
been for years a tendency to lawless 
combinations directed mainly against 
the rights of landlords, but some- 
times allied with revolutionary pro- 
jects and occasionally, in its worst ex- 
cesses, breaking out into a wild con- 
spiracy against order and society 
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itself. This form of disorder, al- 
though, no doubt, remotely con- 
nected with the old feud of race 
which came down from the age of 
conquest, made itself conspicuous 
for the first time about 1760 in some 
of the Midland and Southern Coun- 
ties. In many districts, owing either 
to the increase of their poverty or 
of ‘their power, as the population 
had begun to multiply, the peasantry 
rose in savage insurrection, and for 
years parts of Leinster and Munster 
were scenes of deeds of atrocious 
outrage. This movement, which 
associated itself with something of 
the same kind in Ulster, bore most 
of the features of disorders which 
have ever since afflicted the coun- 
try. The combination was general 
and widespread ; it was essentially 
of an agrarian type; it was sup- 
posed to have some public de- 
sign ; and it was not only dis- 
graced by ruthless cruelties, but 
it degenerated into little better 
than the worst Jacquerie. Arthur 
Young, almost an eyewitness, gives us 
this account of this wild outbreak :— 
“These disturbances began in Tip- 
perary, and were owing to some en- 
closures of commons, which the 
Whiteboys, as they are called, threw 
down, levelling the ditches, and were 
first known by the name of levellers. 
After that they began with the tithe 
proctors (who are men that hire the 
tithes of the rectors), and these proc- 
tors either screwed the cotters up 
to the the utmost shilling or re-let 
the tithes to such as did it. It was 
a common practice with them to go 
in parties about the country, swearing 
many to be true to them, and forc- 
ing them to join by manaces, which 
they very often carried into execution. 
At last they set up to be general re- 
dressers of grievances, punished all 
obnoxious persons who advanced the 
value of lands, or hired farms over 


their heads, and, having taken the . 


administration of justice into their 
own hands, were not very exact in 
the administration of it. They forced 
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masters to release their apprentices, 
carried off the daughters of rich 
farmers, ravished them into marriages, 
of which four instances happened in 
a fortnight. They levied sums of 
money on the middling and lower 
farmers in order to support their 
cause by paying attorneys, &c., in 
defending prosecutions against them ; 
and many of them subsisted for some 
years without work, supported by 
their contributions, The barbarities 
they committed were shocking. One 
of their usual punishments (and by 
no means the most severe) was 
taking people out of their beds, carry- 
ing them naked, in winter, on horse- 
back for some distance, and burying 
them up to their chins in a hole 
filled with briars, not forgetting to 
cut off one of their ears.” 

We see, also, in this Whiteboy 
movement the other melancholy 
associations which characterise agra- 
rian crime in Ireland, the difficulty 
of procuring evidence, and the 
sympathy, at least for a time, of the 
people with those who were trans- 
gressing the law. Arthur Young 
says :—‘“‘ Many of the magistrates 
were active in apprehending them, 
but the want of evidence prevented 
punishments, for many of those who 
even suffered by them had not spirit 
to prosecute. The gentlemen of the 
country had frequent expeditions to 
discover them in arms, but their 
intelligence was so uncommonly 
good by their influence over the 
common people, that not one party 
that ever went in quest of them was 
successful.” 

The immediate cause of this in- 
surrection, which seems to have been 
extremely atrocious, was, undoubted- 
ly, landlord wrong and oppression. 
The dreamers who think that in 
those days the relation of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland was gracefully 
feudal and patriarchal, will do well 
to read these words from a speech of 
Lord Clare in the Irish House of 
Commons, corroborated in Edmund 
Burke’s correspondence :-—“I am 
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very well acquainted with the 
province of Munster, and I know 
that it is impossible for human 
wretchedness to exceed that of the 
miserable peasantry in that province. 
I know that the unhappy peasantry 
are ground to powder by relentless 
landlords. It is impossible 
for them to exist in the extreme 
wretchedness under which they 
labour. A poor man is obliged to 
pay £6 for an acre of potato ground, 
which £6 he is obliged to work out 
with his landlord at 5d. a day.” 

The cruelties perpetrated by the 
Whiteboys were fearful. Lord Clare 
gives us an instance of practices 
apparently common :—“ Wherever 
they went they found the people as 
ready totake an oath as they were 
to propose it; but if any one did 
resist, the torments which he was 
doomed to undergo were too horrible 
even for savages to be guilty of. In 
the middle of the night he was 
dragged from his bed, and buried 
alive in a grave filled with thorns ; or 
he was set naked on horseback, and 
tied to a saddle covered with thorns ; 
in addition to this, perhaps, his ears 
were sawed off.” 

The Irish Parliament characteris- 
tically refused to inquire into the 
causes of the mischief or to devise a 
single remedial measure except laws 
of extreme severity. As there was 
no real police in the country the 
insurrection was hardly checked ; 
but some Special Commissions were 
issued in which the Irish judges 
made themselves notorious for ex- 
travagant harshness. One, an 
Englishman, Aston, was a bright 
exception, and his conduct was 
appreciated by the peasantry, who, 
whatever their faults, have always 
shown a keen sympathy with true 
justice. It is recorded :—“ Aston 
did his duty, but in the discharge of 
it would not violate the dictates of 
humanity. On his return from 
Dublin he was witness to a sight 
most affecting, and which he must 
have beheld with the highest satis- 
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faction. For above ten miles from 
Clonmel, both sides ot the road were 
lined with men, women, anc children, 
who, as he passed along, kneeled 
down and supplicated Heaven to 
bless him as their protector and 
guardian angel.” 

The Whiteboy movement, some- 
times quiesent, and sometimes re- 
appearing in vigour, continued in 
different parts of Ireland until the 
close of the last century. It then 
became more or less connected with 
the rebellious outbreak of 1798-9, 
and, so to speak, was swallowed up 
in it. It is not our purpose to re- 
trace the horrors of that disastrous 
and evil time; suffice it to say that 
the revolutionary spirit allied itself 
to agrarian disorder, and that the 
atrocities of the peasantry wererivalled 
by those of the Orange faction, ina 
state at once of fury and terror. It 
was, in fact, a war of races and 
creeds ; and moderation was only to 
be found among the officers of the 
English army and in the closet of 
the humane Cornwallis, whose con- 
duct deserves the highest praise. In 
the agitated period which followed 
the Union, agrarian troubles broke 
out again, and the Midland Counties, 
and even Connaught, became centres 
of wild conspiracies and barbarous 
deeds of blood and outrage. By this 
time, though the war prices main- 
tained a kind of fictitious prosperity, 
the extraordinary growth of the Irish 
population had reduced millions to 
the verge of pauperism ; and in the 
wretchedness of these swarming 
masses abundant elements existed 
for the exasperation and increase of 
disturbance. We quote from a speech 
of the Attorney-General of the day a 
description of the agrarian confede- 
raciesinSligoand Mayo in 1806-7 :— 
“The mode taken to accomplish 
their objects has been assembling 
themselves at night in disguise, 
sometimes with arms, going to the 
houses of such persons as réfuse to 
associate themselves in their body, 
and, if necessary for their purpose, 
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breaking open the houses of those 
persons and robbing them of their 
property ; inflicting torture upon those 
who become objects of their enmity ; 
and, if necessary for the final com- 
pletion of their designs, if any per- 
son be honest or bold enough to 
give any information against them, 
the business which began in law- 
less combination is consnmmated by 
murder.” 

It will be observed, too, that 
this combination, directed originally 
against the rights of property, had a 
tendency to run into wild excesses : 
—‘ When the association travelled 
into this part of the country it assum- 
ed another shape, that of attacking 
the wages of weavers and other 
artificers, and latterly farmers. In 
different stages of its progress it 
professed different objects, and 
opposed all kinds of payments, 
whether of tithes, industry, labour, 
or farming.” 

The general state of Connaught 
and of some adjoining counties at 
this time was thus described on a 
subsequent occasion by Chief-Justice 
Bushe :—“‘ The entire province of 
Connaught, with the exception of 
one county, and two counties on the 
North-West Circuit (Longford and 
Cavan) were overrun by insurgents so 
formidable that the King’s Judges 
upon a Special Commission could 
not move through the country except 
under a military escort ; so formid- 
able, that the sentence of the law 
could not be executed in one par- 
ticular county town till a general 
officer had marched from a distant 
quarter, at the head of a strong 
force, to support the civil power.” 

It was not, however, until after the 
War that agrarianism assumed its vast 
proportions, By that time the popula- 
tion of Ireland pressed hardly upon 
the means of subsistence; every 
patch of available land was fought 
for by a peasantry living on a pre- 
carious root, without the protection 
of a poor-law ; and, as the Peace 
was followed by a great fall of prices 
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and consequent distress, crime and 
disorder quickly multiplied. For 
several years whole districts in Ire- 
land were disgraced by scenes of 
violent disturbance; a movement 
was made against rents; and the 
wild risings in parts of the country 
were marked by numberless savage 
offences. Harsh measures of repres- 
sion were enacted in vain, and many 
Special Commissions were issued ; 
the mischief apparently only increas- 
ed; and from 1816 onwards some 
counties in Ireland were theatres of 
mere lawlessness, crime, and con- 
fusion. Mr. Charles Grant gave 
this account of the condition of 
things in 1822:—“In 1815 ajgreat 
part of the county of Tipperary, 
considerable portions of the King’s 
County and County of Westmeath, 
and the whole of that of Limerick, 
were placed under the Insurrection 
Act. The Counties of Limerick and 
Tipperary, however, continued in a 
dreadful state, and they remained 
under the Insurrection Act until that 
Act, after a temporary renewal in 
1817, finally expired in 1818. In 
1817 part of the county of Louth was 
subjected to the Insurrecton Act. In 
1820 came the disturbance in the 
County of Galway ; and in 1821 the 
actual deplorable outrages in that of 
Limerick.” 

The state of crime in Cork in the 
same year is thus described in the 
just published Memoir of the late 
Chief-Justice Lefroy :—“ When the 
Special Commission, under the In- 
surrection Act, opened in Limerick 
and Cork in the month of February, 
1822,'the calendar of crime presented 
for trial was appalling. The number 
of offenders in Cork alone was 366, 
of whom 35 received sentence of 
death, and some of them were 
ordered for immediate execution, 
others for speedy execution. With 
respect to the remainder, Baron 


.M‘Clelland, the officiating judge, in- 


timated that the extreme penalty of 
the law would be suspended, and 
that their ultimate punishment would 
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depend on the future conduct of the 
peasantry. If tranquillity was re- 
stored and the surrender of arms in 
the district became general, mercy 
would be extended to them ; but if 
no sure signs of returning peace ap- 
peared, their doom was inevitable. 
Yet, in spite of this warning, the 
Spring Assizes, which followed at a 
short interval, only presented a 
further,sample of the terrible extent 
to which crime prevailed, and the 
obstinacy with which outrages of the 
worst description continued to be 
openly perpetrated.” 

This frightful prevalence of dis- 
order attracted the attention of the 
Imperial Parliament, and the evi- 
dence and reports of Several Com- 
mittees searched out at least the 
causes of the evil. We quote from 
the observations of the late Judge 
Day :—“ The recent disturbances in 
Ireland originated in the poverty of 
the people, which exposes them to 
the seduction of any felonious and 
turbulent leaders; the want of em- 
ployment, the absence and non-resi- 
dence of landlords, the want of 
education, which leaves them in a 
semi-barbarous state andincapable of 
judging for themselves. The severe 
and unconscionable rents too often 
exacted from the peasantry ought 
not to be forgotten. There was a 
system (now diminishing, thank God) 
of subinfeudation which prevailed 
through Ireland, and which, after a 
succession of sub-lettings, left scarce- 
ly anything to the miserable occupy- 
ing peasantry.” 

The late Lord Chancellor Black- 
burne said :— “ The population. of 
the parts of the country where in- 
surrections were most prevalent is 
extremely dense. The property is 
greatly subdivided, and the condition 
of the lower orders of the people is 
more miserable than I can describe 
.* 

But though the most active 
causes of crime in Ireland were suf- 
ficiently explained, the Government 
of that day had no expedients but 
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severe repression to cope with or 
allay disorder. The result of these 
measures and of the efforts of the 
vigilant police, then lately establish- 
ed, was, so to speak, to drive the 
disease inwards, and to make it, 
perhaps, even more dangerous, 
Agrarianism, which up to this time 
had exhibited itself in open combin-, 
ations, ceased generally to be insur- 
tectionary and wild, and assumed 
the form of a vast conspiracy, ac- 
complishing its ends by assassination, 
and outrages planned and executed 
by the instruments of secret societies. 
Meanwhile, the changes which had 
followed the Peace had tended to the 
consolidation of farms, and the sys- 
tem began of those widespread 
evictions too often characterised by 
injustice and productive of frightful 
misery and ill-will, A social war 
raged in many parts of Ireland, the 
landlords straining their rights to the 
utmost, the peasantry and the starv- 
ing millions of pauper wretchedness 
which covered the land, forming 
themselves into a huge Trades Union 
of Poverty in deadly feud with 
Property, and vindicating an un- 
written law of blood by the decrees 
of hidden tribunals of murder. The 
fierce agitation of the Catholic 
Claims and the general movement 
against tithes, gave fresh stimulus to 
the mischief; and about 1832-33, 
Ireland was in a state which Sir 
Robert Peel described as a ghastly 
scene of violence and barbarism, 
Lord Wellesley wrote of these crimes 
in 1834:—“Acompletesystemof legis- 
lation, with the mostprompt, vigorous, 
and severe executive power—sworn, 
equipped, and armed for all purposes 
of savage punishment —is established 
in almost every district. . . The com- 
bination established surpasses the law 
in vigour, promptitude, and efficacy, 
and it is more safe to violate the 
law than to obey it.” 

Chief-Justice Bushe had, in 1832, 
given this account of the generally 
tranquil Queen’s County :—“ It is 
scarcely two months since the gaol 
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of this county was delivered at an 
assizes which lasted almost three 
times the period usually allotted. 
During the greater part of that time 
two judges were engaged in separate 
courts in criminal trials ; there were 
24 convictions in cases connected 
with public disturbance, 47 persons 
were found guilty, five capital con- 
victions were followed by a commu- 
tation of punishment, and 26 persons 


“were sentenced to transportation ; 


yet your prison is again thronged, 
not with that class of offenders, 
whose crimes grow out of the frailties 
of man in his individual character, 
but, almost without exception, with 
insurgents systematically confeder- 
ated against the laws and institutions 
of their country. In that short in- 
terval more than 300 outrages have 
been committed, of every class from 
murder downwards.” 

Thisfparoxysm gradually subsided, 
and while the Melbourne Govern- 
ment remained in power, especially 
after the enactment of the Poor Law, 
which in some measures relieved 
destitution, Ireland was in a state of 
comparative quiescence. Yet agrarian 
crimes were still very frequent, and 
the elements of evil, though less 
active, lay smouldering under the 
surface. In fact, as long as the 
population crowded on the land in 
masses of wretchedness, and “ land- 
lordism” was supreme and uncheck- 
ed, there could be no hopes of a 
close to agrarian disorder. In 1844, 
a year of good harvests and pros- 
perity, the agrarian offences com- 
mitted in Ireland were more than a 
thousand in number, and of these 
many were frightfully atrocious. An 
official witness gave this account of 
Tipperary at that time to the Devon 
‘Commission :— “Such is the extent 
of the system of terrorism in that 
county, and so great the exactions 
to which farmers are exposed, in 
being laid under contributions to 
defend prisoners whose trials are ap- 
proaching, or to minister to the 
revels of the Rockites, that any co- 
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ercive enactment is palatable to the 
respectable portion of the rural 
community.” 

The fearful ordeal of the great 
famine for a time aggravated Irish 
disturbances, and brought them out 
in their worst intensity. Deprived of 
their precarious subsistence, the vast 
masses of Irish poverty were sud- 
denly exposed to the extremities of 
want, and the whole framework of 
society in Ireland was subjected toa 
violent revolution. A great outburst 
of crime followed, and for a time the 
elements of disorder seemed to have 
mingled, and to overflow, in a wild 
deluge, the afflicted country. These 
outrages were in part social, but they 
were also agrarian and revolutionary ; 
and they perhaps culminated in 
1848, the year of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
“rebellion.” In that year the com- 
mittals in Ireland reached the extra- 
ordinary number of 38,000, ninefold 
what they were in 1870, and the 
capital sentences were not less than 
60, against 17 in 1851 and 14 in 
1846. The state of Limerick was 
thus described by the late Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne as the Chief 
Judge of a Special Commission :— 
“The calendar which I hold in my 
hand contains a frightful detail of 
every crime, every atrocity by which 
our nature can be disgraced. Be- 
sides evincing a general spirit of in- 
subordination and the prevalence of 
crime to this frightful degree, it is 
perfectly plain from the nature of 
these crimes and the circumstances 
attending their perpetration that 
there prevails in this country an ex- 
tensive combination, which, for the 
attainment of its guilty purpose, has 
perpetrated every crime that can be 
committed in violation of the laws of 
God and man.” 

Chief Justice Lefroy gave this 
account of the condition of Galway 
in 1849:--“The number of pri- 


-soners is no less then 764, while the 


building is only calculated to accom- 
modate 110. The number of pri- 
soners for trial is 423, and from the 
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analysis that has been made of the 
calendar the cases appear to be 259 
in number, of which you will have to 
dispose ; of this number there are 
15 persons committed on charges of 
murder or manslaughter.” 

For several years after 1850 agra- 
rian disturbance and kindred crimes 
seemed almost to have disappeared 
in Ireland. The most active stimu- 
lants of the evil had been in a great 
degree removed ; the large decrease 
of the population had lessened the 
struggle for subsistence and the ve- 
hement competition for land ; a Poor 
Law protected and relieved poverty ; 
the influences of education were wide- 
ly diffused ; wholesale evictions had 
nearly ceased ; the landlords of the 
new generation were very different 
from their predecessors, and the ad- 
vance of the nation in prosperity 
gave a bright promise of a happy 
future. We cannot be surprised that 
many observers should have thought 
that the peculiar forms of Irish dis- 
turbance were passing away, and that 
the country was about to enjoy a 
long season‘of complete tranquillity. 
Yet the elements of mischief, though 
comparatively feeble, were to gather 
again, and come toa head; and the 
Fenian “rebellion” of 1867, and 
the quick burst of agrarian crime 
which accompanied the agitation for 
the Land Act, proved that the re- 
mains of the old evils were ferment- 
ing in portions of the community. 
These outbreaks, however, it should 
be observed, may be traced directly 
to special causes ; they were hardly 
connected with the several circum- 
stances which made Irish disturb- 
ances so formidable ; and in them- 
selves they were as nothing com- 
pared to the wide-spread disorders 
of former years. Measures of co- 
ercion have indeed been passe.l ; 
but the crime of 1869-70 was not 
greater in amount of offences, though 
more of an agrarian character, than 
that of 1865-66 ; the area of outrage 
was very small; and the districts 
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affected have, in a few months, be- 
come perfectly free from disturb- 
ance. In fact, the deep-seated ma- 
terial ills of Ireland having been re- 
moved and her real grievances hav- 
ing been reduced, it is impossible to 
suppose that her old disorders can be 
as grievous as they have been ; and 
any future manifestations of them 
will be the result rather of traditional 
sentiments, not to be quickly eradi- 
cated, than of any active predispos- 
ing causes. 

At the Summer Assizes of last 
year Baron fitzgerald said to the 
Grand Jury at Mullinger :—“ He had 
but few observations to address to 
them, and those were of an en- 
couraging import. The number of 
cases in which bills would be laid 
before them did not exceed six, with 
three or four others that stood over 
from the last assizes, and these con- 
stituted all the criminal business.” 
The Judge added that, owing to the 
new Coercion Act, the calendar 
was not in any sense a real in- 
dex of the crime of the country, 
and that even the police returns, 
which recorded “34 serious of- 
fences,” might be to a great extent 
fallacious ; but the committals under 
the statute referred to have been, we 
believe, extremely few, and West- 
meath during all the winter has been 
tranquil and free from crime. ‘This 
brief retrospect should induce us, in 
spite of every discouragement, to 
look hopefully to the future of Ire- 
land. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, her pecu- 
liar disorders have greatly decreased ; 
the effects of social changes and 
good legislation, although gradual, 
have been decisive. The more active 
causes of agrarian crime and simi- 
lar troubles have disappeared ; what 
was once a fierce and general im- 
pulse is now little more than a tra- 
ditional feeling ; and if traces of the 
evil past remain, they are like the 
lessening waves which survive the 
tempest. 
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THE next scene in the drama of 
roguery was at Strasburg, where im- 
mense successes awaited our hero,! 

At first he stayed at an hotel, and 
made very little noise ; but attach- 
ing himself to the Freemasons, and 
feeling his way cautiously, he soon 
became the more than nine-days’ 
wonder of the place. 

His doors were crowded like the 
gates of a hospital, his cures were 
marvellous, and from none would 
he receive fees. If a rich invalid 
wished for his attendance, he re- 
ferred him to the regular practi- 
tioners ; but when a poor man came. 
instantly the Count devoted himself 
to the task of restoring him to 
health. Was this all cool, premedi- 
tated, hypocritical deception, or was 
there at the bottom some spark of 
better feeling, latent even in the 
heart of such a rogue as this Bal- 
samo? Most probably he salved 
his conscience with its many wounds 
by the performance of these deeds 
of charity. To whatever cause we 
attribute them, his c res were a 
source of astonishment there. Egyp- 
tian Masonry prospered greatly at 
Strasburg. He was surrounded by 






his brains out shortly after. 


* Between Warsaw and Strasburg we catch a glimpse of Cagliostro at Frankfort, 
where he is said to have prophesied the death of another quack—Schrépfer—who blew 
About this time occurred—if it occurred at all—Balsamo’s 


admiring disciples, who were proud 
of a single glance from the piercing 
eye of the Grand Cophta. Occa- 
sionally, he imitated the tactics of 
St. Germain, and recounted conver- 
sations which he had held with St. 
Louis, and others of the immortal 
dead. 

Toone he confessed, in a moment 
of confidence, that he was one of 
the guesfs of the marriage at Cana ; 
and Dame Lorenza, here as at other 
places, also claimed old age. 

Some of the more curious at- 
tempted to bribe the truth from the 
servants; but here, also, they are 
defeated, for they know nothing ; 
but one of them, being much pressed, 
confessed that he himself has been 
100 years in the service of the 
Count, who has always appeared the 
same age since the day he entered 
his service. 

In this loyal servitor, we fancy we 
can recognise the faithful Larocca, 
of whom we had a glimpse at 
Naples. So, thrown back upon 
their own resources, some believed 
him to be the Wandering Jew, 
others, Antichrist—some give out 
that he had been tutor to an oriental 








visit tothe Comte de St. Germain, a thing not improbable in itself, yet quite un- 
authenticated. St. Germain was a knave of the first water, and in some respects our 
Beppo was only his imitator. Saint Germain is believed to have been a Polish Jew, 
Simon Woulff by name. Twenty years before the advent of Cagliostro, he had played his 
part as a magician, ambassador, and spy. He gave out that he had conquered Death 
and drunk ‘* the Amreeta cup of immortality; nor did he fail to find people to credit 
his wildest assertions. Like Cagliostro, he asserted that he was present at the marriage 
at Cana. Occasionally, in an absent-minded manner, he would repeat some observation 
which Julius Cesar had made tohim. This hoary old quack was enjoying his immor- 
tality in the quietude of a country retirement at the seuled when our Count is supposed 
to have visited him. In De Luchet’s volume of midsummer madness, there is an extra- 
ordinary account of their interview. If their lives one human being inside or outside of 


a madhouse who has even a grain of faith in this remarkable passage let us praise heaven 
for it is an age of unbelief. : 
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prince, whom he had murdered, and 
whose wealth he had appropriated ; 
some thought him the chief of the 
mysterious sect of the Illuminati. 
Gossip said, that he had discovered 
the philosopher’s stone, and the 
crystallisation of pure carbon. He 
was the greatest alchemist that had 
ever lived since the days of Flamel. 
The elixir of life was his ; and not 
only was he immortal himself, but 
he was about to confer the gift upon 
the worthiest of his disciples. 

By others, he was looked upon as 
a sorcerer ; and the good country 
people, each day as they passed his 
charming house, called Cagliostraus, 
speculated whether the devil had 
yet flown away with its master. 

A malicious rumour spread that 
the Count shared the profits with 
his apothecary. As soon as Caglio- 
stro heard this whisper, he changed 
his dispenser, and made him sell at 
a price which threatened to make 
a lean apothecary of him. The 


Count himself professed to refuse 
all remuneration, and if he accepted 


a souvenir at once returned a more 
costly present. 

Notonly by pulse-feeling shouid the 
physician judge. Physiognomy also 
has its value. And as the earth 
blooms only in the sunshine, so 
should the accomplished medico 
know the influence of the stars in 
the preparation. At the equinox let 
them be prepared. The true knower 
of nature is he who looks within and 
without, who has relations with spirit 
as well as matter. Many wonderful 
cures he certainly performed, but 
probably owed the greater part of 
his success to the confident tone in 
which he assured his patients of the 
certainty of their recovery. The 
secretary of the Marquis de la Salle, 
the commandant, given up by the 
faculty, and by them doomed to cer- 
tain death within twenty-four hours, 
was by our own arch-quack res- 
cued as it were from the jaws of 
death, and this contributed in no 
mean degree to make Cagliostro 
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the fashionable idol of the hour. His 
rooms were crowded with all the 
fashion and intellect of the place. 
And even when his popularity was 
somewhat on the wane, when many 
of his patients had returned to the 
care of non-magical doctors, and 
some notable failures had damaged 
his wonder-working powers, the 
friendship of La Salle prevented the 
term char/atan being applied to the 
magic physician with that freedom ° 
which might otherwise have hap- 
pened. He ruffled it bravely all this 
time ; spoke in patronising way to his 
lordly friends, as who gave and did 
not receive benefit by their mutual 
intercourse, and in his Sicilian Italian, 
broken French, and general Babel 
jargon spoke much and foolishly, 
Priests and physicians were his dis- 
like. The first might object to his 
irreverent disclosures, in which the 
name of the Founder of Christianity 
was often the object of sneers; the 
latter might discredit his pretensions 
of having lived 150 years, and similar 
monstrous lies, which his disciples, 
male and female, managed toswallow. 

He was able to recognise the 
presence of atheists in his vicinity, 
for the exhalations from their hetero- 
dox bodies was so offensive to his 
orthodox nerves, that they threw him 
into epileptic tremblings. Publicly 
he had little to say about his spiri- 
tual powers ; but in private he still 
invoked the ghosts of the dead, and 
pretended to effect some of his cures 
by their aid. 

For atime he was perhaps the 
most popular man in the place. Such 
crowds besieged his gate daily, that 
the city council, in gratitude for the 
services he had rendered to the poor, 
placed a guard of honour round his 
house day and night. So, at least, he 
asserted afterwards without contra- 
diction. Yet, the truth seems to be 
that the police were all along sus- 
picious of him. Meanwhile he was 
looking round with those hungry 
eyes of his, looking for some one 
whom - may devour, and at last 
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fixes his attention upon the Prince 
Bishop of Strasburg, Louis de Ro- 
han. 

Louis de Rohan was a man pre- 
destined for the dupe of a charlatan. 
With small faith in God, he had a 
lively fear of the devil. He believed in 
things material, wine, women, horses, 
and gold. His enormous revenues 
were scattered with the most pro- 
fuse extravagance, and, he was per- 
petuallyin debt and difficulties—nay, 
his high position in the Church did 
not prevent him from being strongly 
suspected of enormous peculation in 
the misappropriation of certain mo- 
nastic revenues. It does not appear 
that he was troubled by much brains ; 
but his secretary, the Abbe Georgel, 
enabled him to dispense with in- 
tellect. Sometimes the Prince de- 
viated into a don-mot. 

One of these earned him the dis- 
like of Marie Antoinette. When 
ambassador at Vienna, he said of 
Maria Theresa, that she stood with 
“the handkerchief in one hand, 
weeping for the woes of Poland, but 
with the knife in the other, ready to 
cut Poland in sections, and take her 
share.” 

This relieved the desert barren- 
ness of one of his despatches to 
Louis XV.,who, tickled by the fancy, 
repeated it at one of Dubarri’s little 
suppers ; it is a good jest, and passes 
from mouth to mouth among the 
courtiers, and was carried to the 
Dauphines by De Breteuil, who hated 
Prince Louis for displacing him as 
ambassador. 

De Rohan’s conduct in that capa- 
city was in every way scandalous. 
His amours were open and notorious, 
his extravagance unlimited ; he was 
haughty and domineering, and had 
no scruple in putting aside the pro- 
prieties, and showing his contempt 
for that religion of which he was an 
unworthy minister. 

On the death of Louis XV. he 
was recalled; and although the 
influence of his family was sufficient 
to gain him various lucrative and 
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important posts, he was greatly dis- 
liked by both king and queen, and 
was shut out from that position at 
court which vanity and ambition 
told him might be his if he could 
overcome their personal repugnance. 
Even the cardinal’s red hat, which 
came to him at this period through 
theintervention of Stanilas of Poland, 
failed to console him. 

Georgel was a man of talent, un- 
scrupulous, a Jesuit, thoroughly de- 
voted to his master, and complaisant 
to the vice and indolence of the 
Prince, who under stricter rule might 
have been a wiser and a happier 
man. The Prince had all the grace 
of high-breeding : at forty his figure 
was fine and dignified, his language 
courtly and easy, his manners had 
the perfect polish of the man of the 
world, He was fitted to shine in the 
social life of the French court—nay, 
with the aid of Georgel, he might 
even become a statesman, without 
making too palpable blunders. He 
was not, as we have seen, without 
ambition ; the fatal disease had in- 
fected him, but in an ignoble form, 
which had for its end the attainment 
of loaves and fishes. 

Day and night Beppo saw a vision 
of Louis de Rohan, at the head of 
French affairs, first in the council of 
his king, basking in the royal sun- 
shine, with all his debts paid and 
credit good for more extravagancies, 

Prince Louis, hearing of our adven- 
turer, became,desirous of seeing him, 
and found means to let him know 
his wish, Beppo, with a greater 
knowledge of human nature than 
many would give him credit for, 
replied :—‘“‘ If Prince Louis is ill, I 
will come and see him ; if he is well, 
he has no need of me, nor I of him.” 
This, of course, had its intended 
effect of making him still more 
anxious to see this man, who treated 
the best blood of France with such 
nonchalance, 

- The effect of the first interview was 
to impress the Prince with the 
highest admiration; the cardinal 
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fancied he saw impressed on the 
countenance of this mysterious and 
taciturn individual a dignity so im- 
posing that he felt himself penetrated 
with an almost religious awe, and 
the very first words he uttered were 
inspired by reverence.” Such is 
Abbé Georgel’s account of the first 
interview ; how little did he know of 
the Count when he styled him 
taciturn., 

To secure his hold upon the 
Cardinal, he performed his celebrated 
gold-making trick. Seeing is believ- 
ing, and St. Thomas himself must 
have yielded to such a proof as the 
shining gold, which the charlatan 
took from his crucible and held up 
before the dazzled eyes of the 
Prince-Cardinal. The gold-maker 
was a demi-god, at least, in the 
estimation of De Rohan, who lis- 
tened with awe-struck attention to 
his narratives of what he had seen 
at the battle of Arbela, and at the 
marriage at Cana in Galilee. This 
gift of prolonging life is also in his 
power to communicate. 

Cagliostro asserted his knowledge 
of many languages, amongst them 
“the ancient dialect of France.” He 
would swear that he had been per- 
sonally known to “the Great 
Clovis.” 

The Count determined to have 
the Prince thoroughly in his power. 
To Lorenza he said, “ I wish to get 
possession of his head; you must 
look after the rest of his body.” 

At Saverne, the magnificent seat 
of the Cardinal, he was introduced 
to the Baroness d’Oberkirch—but 
we will let the lady give her own 
narrative of the circumstance, only 
materially condensed :— 

“ His eminence received us in his 
episcopal palace, which was indeed 
fit for a seyereign prince. A very 
interesting conversation then com- 
menced, when we were suddenly 
interrupted by a gentleman usher, 
who, opening the folding-doors, an- 
nounced, ‘ His Eminence the Count 
de Cagliostro.’ 
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“T turned my head quickly ; I had 
heard this adventurer spoken of since 
my arrival in Strasburg, but I had 
not yet met him. I was stunned at 
seeing him enter in this manner into 
the mansion of the bishop, to hear 
him announced with this pomp ; and 
still more was I astonished at the 
manner in which he was received. 
He had been in Alsace since the 
month of September, and had caused 
great commotion, pretending to cure 
all sorts of maladies. He only cured 
hypochondriacs, or those whose 
imagination was sufficiently strong 
to aid the remedy. The police kept 
a strict eye upon him ; they watched 
him, but he affected to defy them. 
At the period of which I speak, in 


order to dazzle the vulgar mind, he 


slept in a fauteuil, and ate nothing 
but cheese. 

“‘Hewas not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some, but never have I seen a more 
remarkable countenance. His glance 
was so penetrating that one would be 
tempted to call it supernatural. I 
could not describe the expression of 
his eyes ; it was, so to say, a mixture 
of flame and ice. He attracted and 
repulsed, and whilst he terrified, in- 
spired an insurmountable curiosity. 
Two portraits have been painted of 
him, both very good likenesses, and 
yet each widely different from the 
other. He wore attached to his 
watch-chain, and upon his fingers, 
diamonds, which, if they were what 
they appeared, would be worth a 
king’s ransom. He pretended that 
they were his own manufacture. All 
this frippery revealed unmistakably 
the charlatan.” 

Here is a portrait of him by 
another artist :—“ A little, fat, high 
and broad-shouldered, round-headed 
fellow, with black hair, heavily built, 
strong, with finely-arched eyebrows, 
black, glowing, dull, glittering, ever- 
restless eyes; a somewhat arched 
finely-rounded, broad-ridged nose ; 
thick round lips ; firmly turned, pro- 
minent chin ; chest looking as hard 
asiron ; fine, strong, small ears ; very 
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small fleshy hands; feet small and 
handsome ; very plethoric; with a 
mighty full voice.? 

** Scarcely had the Cardinal per- 
ceived him than he ran to meet him, 
and whilst he saluted him at the 
door, said something which I did 
not try to overhear. Both approach- 
ed us. I had risen at the same 
time as the Bishop, but immediately 
resumed my place, not wishing this 
adventurer to believe that I would 
accord him any attention. I was, 
however, soon forced to think of 
him, and I acknowledge now, in all 
humility, that I had no cause to 
repent, having always had a passion 
for the marvellous. His eminence 
contrived, at about the end of five 
minutes, not without some opposi- 
tion on my part, as well as on that 
of M. d’Oberkirch, to make the con- 
versation general. He had the tact 
not to name me—had he done so 
I should instantly have risen ; but 
he contrived to manage the conver- 
sation so that his protégée some- 
times addressed us, and politeness 
obliged us to reply. Cagliostro all 
this time continued to stare at me. 
My husband made me a sign to 
come away, but I felt the glance of 
these deep, mysterious eyes enter 
my bosom, like a gimlet. I can 
find no better comparison to express 
the effect they produced upon me. 
He suddenly interrupted M. de 
Rohan, who, far parenthese, was 
everwhelmed with joy, and said to 
me, abruptly— 

“ ¢ Madam, your mother no longer 
lives. You have scarcely known 
her; and you have one daughter. 
You are the only daughter of your 
family, and you will have no more 
children.’ 

“ T was so surprised that I looked 
round me, not supposing it possible 
that he could have the audacity to 
address a lady of my rank in such 
a place, and such a presence. L 
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thought he was speaking to some- 
body else, and did not answer. 

“* Reply, madam,’ said the Car- 
dinal, with a supplicating air. 

“My lord, Madame d’Oberkirch 
speaks upon such subjects only 
with those with whom she has the 
honour of being acquainted,” said 
my husband, in a tone that was al- 
most impertinent. I feared that he 
might forget the respect due to the 
Bishop. 

“He rose and made a haughty 
salute ; I did the same. The Car- 
dinal, accustomed to find flatterers 
in all who approached him, was em- 
barrassed. He did not know what 
to do. However, he drew near to 
M. d’Oberkirch, Cagliostro still star- 
ing at me, and addressed him in 
words so soothing, that it was im- 
possible to resist their influence. 

“*M. de Cagliostro is a learned 
man ; we must nottreat him asan ordi- 
nary person,’ added he. ‘Remain 
a few moments, my dear baron; allow 
Madame d’Oberkirch to reply. There 
is neither sin nor impropriety, I assure 
you, and even if there were, have I 
not the power of absolving in reserved 
cases ?” 

“*T have not the honour of being 
of your flock, my lord,’ interrupted 
M. d’Oberkirch, with some slight 
remains of ill-humour. 

‘TI know that but too well, sir, and 
am sorry for it. You must do 
honour to our Church. Baroness, 
tell us whether M. de Cagliostro 
has been mistaken—tell us, I pray 

ou.’ 

“* He has not been mistaken as to 
what concerns the past,’ I ‘replied ; 
not being able to refuse to bear 
testimony to the truth. 

* * And I am as little mistaken in 
what concerns the future,’ said Cag- 
liostro, in a tone so metallic that it 
echoed like the sound produced by 
a trumpet veiled with crape. 

Such is Madame d’Oberkirch’s ac- 


1 Borowsky : p. 136. 
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count of her first interview with Cag- 
liostro. From her we learn that the 
magician count prophesied the day 
and the hour of Maria Theresa’s 
death. M.de Rohan retailed the pro 
phecy to her five days beforethe news 
of the Empress’s death arrived. 

Abbé Georgel, whom one might 
style the cardinal’s brains (and he was 
very little consulted about this time) 
did not approve of Cagliostro, and 
keeping his eyes and ears wide open, 

became acquainted with the fact that 
the Count, the little Countess, and 
the Baron de Plauta, the Prince’s 
confidential man, held midnight 
orgies in the Palace, at which the 
Prince’s imperial tokay flowed like 
water. All aghast at this discovery, 
Georgel communicated with the 
Cardinal. That infatuated prelate 
merely replied, ‘I knowit, and I have 
even given him liberty to let it run 
to waste if he thinks proper.” 

Cagliostro was now the bosom 
friend of the Prince-Cardinal. Now 
at Paris, now at Strasburg, but 
always near M. de Rohan. 

“Your soul,” Beppo one day ex- 
claimed to the Cardinal, “is worthy 
of mine, and you deserve to be the 
confidant of all my secrets.” Never- 
theless, whatever secrets he com- 
municated to the Prince de Rohan, 
we may be certain that he said no- 
thing about Beppo Balsamo, the 
notorious rogue of Palermo. And 
the Cardinal and he were worthy of 
each other. Surely since the world 
began a dupe never found a victim 
so easy to pluck, and so well worth 
the plucking as His Excellency the 
Count de Cagliostro found in Mon- 
seigneur the Prince-Cardinal de 
Rohan. 

At Paris the sensation created was 
almost as great as at Strasburg, and 
his house—the Hotel de Savigny, in 
the Rue St. Claude—was soon a lion. 
The house was richly and luxuriantly 
furnished. In his salon stood a 
bust of Hippocrates, and upon the 
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wall hung in a black frame, inscribed 
in letters of gold, a literal translation 
of “ Pope’s Universal Prayer.” 

Here and at Versailles, if we may 
believe Abbé Fiard,' who testifies 
with his hair standing up in fright, 
he caused people to see in mirrors, 
glass bells, and decanters, moving 
spectres of men and women long 
since dead,—Antony, Cleopatra— 
in short, whoever might berequested. 
“A diabolical performance,” cries the 
Abbé, “known in every age of the 
church, and testified against by those 
whom no one can call unenlightened, 
by Tertullian, St. Justin, Lactantius, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and others.” 
Nay, he was a wholesale spirit dealer, 
Sometimes at one supper you might 
meet Socrates, d’Alembert, Voltaire, 
five or six jewels of the very first 
water, brought up from the great 
ocean of death. 

The interview already narrated 
was not the only one which the 
Baroness d’ Oberkirch had with 
the charlatan. : 

“Scarcely was I settled at Stras- 
burg,” she says, “ when I was pre- 
sented with a letter bearing an im- 
mense seal ; it was from the Cardinal 
de Rohan, inviting M. d’ Oberkirch 
and me to dine with him in three 
days. 

“<T’m convinced,’ said my hus- 
band, ‘that he wishes to bring us 
in contact with his cursed sorcerer, 
on whom I would willingly play a 
trick. 

“* He is at Paris,’ Ireplied. ‘He 
has been here for the last month, 
followed by a dozen foolish women, 
whom he had persuaded that he 
had cured of their malady; it isa 
frenzy, a madness, und what is most 
annoying in the business is, that they 
are all people of quality. They have 
come after him from Paris, and are 
here couped up in little cells ; but 
everything is alike to them, provided 
they be under the eye of the great 
Copt, their master and their physi- 
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cian. Was there ever seen such 
madness ?” 

“*T thought that he had gone to 
see the Prince of Scribére ? 

“*Hedid go, and has come back 
attended by this cortége. Since his 
return he has cured an under officer 
of dragoons, who was believed to be 
very ill, and he had only an imagi- 
nary fever. It is since then that his 
reputation has become so great. I 
acknowledge that he carries on things 
ona great scale, and is a philan- 
thropist of, perhaps, the best class.’ 
We found that our suspicions had 
been well grounded, Cagliostro was 
amongst the company at the Cardi- 
nal’s.” 

It would be impossible to give an 
idea of the passion, the madness, 
with which people pursued this man. 
It would be incredible to any who 
had not seen it. He was surrounded, 
he was beset ; happy was that person 
esteemed on whom his glance fell. 
Nor was it alone in our province that 
this infatuation prevailed ; the furore 
was not a whit less intense at Paris. 
As soon as Cagliostro perceived me, 
he made a very respectful salute, 
which I returned without any affec- 
tation of haughtiness or condescen- 
sion. I did not know why the Car- 
dinal attached so much importance 
to persuading me ratherthan another, 
but during the entire time of dinner 
—there were fifteen persons present 
—he seemed to think only of me. 

“* Indeed, Baroness, you are too 
sceptical. Since what he has said to 
een and what I have related, 

ve not persuaded you, I must ac- 
knowledge all ; but remember that 
I am about to confide to you a great 
secret.” 

I became very much embarrassed. 
I set little value on his secret, and 
his well-known imprudence made me 
. fear that I should have the honour 
of sharing his confidence with per- 
sons unworthy of his notice. 
divined my feeling. ‘Do not say 
No,’ interrupted he, ‘and listen to 
me. You see this?’ 
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* “ He showed me a large diamond 
that he wore on his little finger, and 
on which the Rohan arms were en- 
graved. This ring was worth, at 
least, twenty thousand francs. 

“*Tt is a beautiful gem, Monseig- 
neur ; I have been admiring it.’ 

“Well, it was he who made it ; 
made it out of nothing. I was pre- 
sent during the whole operation ; 
my eyes fixed on the crucible. Is 
not that science, Baroness? People 
cannot say that he is wheedling or 
deceiving me. The jeweller and the 
engraver have estimated the ring at 
twenty-five thousand livres. You 
will admit that he would be a strange 
kind of cheat who would make such 
presents.’” 

“T acknowledge that I was struck ; 
M. de Rohan perceived it, and con- 
tinued, believing himself now sure of 
victory— 

“This is not all—he can make 
gold ? and has made in my presence 
five or six thousand livres in this 
palace. I shall have more; I shall 
have more; I shall have a great 
deal; he will make me the richest 
prince in Europe! These are not 
dreams, Madame ; they are positive 
facts. All his prophecies, that have 
been realised! all the miraculous 
cures that he has effected! I repeat, 
that he is a most extraordinary—a 
most sublime man ; whose knowledge 
is only equalled by his goodness. 
What alms he gives! what good he 
does! That exceeds all power of 
imagination.’ 

“What, Monseigneur, has not 
your Eminence given him anything 
for that ; no promise in writing that 
may compromise you? Pardon my 
curiosity, but as you have been so 
kind as to confide to me this secret, 
I ideiitiead ’ 

“Vou are right, Madame ; andI 
can assure you that he has never 
asked nor received anything from 
me.’ 

“¢Ah! Monseigneur,’ cried I, 
‘this man must hope to induce you to 
make extraordinary sacrifices, when 
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he purchases your confidence at so 
high a price. In your place I would 
be on my guard; he may lead you 
farther than you think.” 

Cagliostro had hoped, through 
Madame d’Oberkirch, to have re- 
ceived an introduction to her bosom 
friend, the Grand Duchess of Wur- 
temburg ; but although dazzled and 
astonished byhisbrilliant charlatanry, 
she was not to be imposed upon. 

Amongst others whom curiosity 
took to the great magician was Tal- 
leyrand, who went accompanied by 
M. de Boufflers. They found him 
dismissing two poor patients, to 
whom he had been giving advice 
without fee or reward. Placing his 
finger on his lip, he points to “a 
still and motionless figure seated in 
one corner of the room. “ The figure 
was that of a female, covered from 
head to foot with a veil of black 
crape, so long and ample that it dis- 
guised even the form of the fauteuil 
on which she was seated. They 
take their seats at a table covered 
with green velvet, on which were 
placed “ mysterious instruments of 
torture and diabolical volumes.” 
The Count, standing before them, 
asked, ‘“‘ in solemn and biblical lan- 
guage,” the object of their visit. 
Boufflers, who had been elected 
spokesman, was overawed; his 
Parisian wonder-loving soul was 
overwhelmed with the solemnity of 
the scene; and breaking through 
his Parisian manners, he became 
dumb. 

The Count, turning to Talleyrand, 
inquired, in a harsher tone, if he also 
has come without a subject for con- 
sultation. He desired to consult 
the magic oracle about the health 
of one who was dear tohim. ‘ What 
is it you wish to know?” asked Cag- 
liostro ; and drawing aside the veil, 
he bent towards the ear of the fe- 
male, and whispered. “I wish,” 
replied Talleyrand, “to learn the 
cause of the megraine of my friend, 
la Marquise de——” “ Chut,” broke 
in the Count—“ the name is of little 
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import. What see you? (this ina 
loud deep tone, addressed to. the 
veiled figure.) “I see a fair, 
beauteous lady; she is attired ina 
dress of sea-green Padua silk, her 
powdered hair is wreathed with rose- 
buds, and she wears long and splen- 
did eardrops of emerald and topaz. 

“ Boufflers caught my arm,” says 
Talleyrand, with a smile, for he knew 
well enough the person for whom I 
was so anxious, and that there were 
certain nights on which she wore the 
emerald and topaz suit, and that this 
was one of them. 

“ After some further conversation, 
the Count gave Talleyrand a phial of 
colourless liquor which is to cure the 
megraine of Madame la Marquise, 
and the two friends were then dis- 
missed. They proceeded to the 
opera, where they see her exactly as 
the veiled figure had described. 
After the opera they adjourned to 
her hotel, and much amusement was 
caused by Boufflers’ description of 
their visit. He had recovered from 
his brief attack of reverence, and 
exerted all his wit in ridiculing the 
scene which had so overwhelmed 
him. The phial is handed about 
the laughing guests: Boufflers 
proposes that the remedy shall at 
once be tried. Then they recollec- 
ted that they had no instructions 
how it was to be used. They decided, 
as least dangerous, to apply it ex- 
ternally. 

“Talleyrand poureda small quantity 
into the hollow of his hand, which 
he placed as gently as possible upon 
the forehead of La Marquise,pressing 
it there, but certainly not with 
violence, and supporting the back of 
her head with the hand that was 
free. Sheclosed hereyes .. a 
moment of silence, which was broken 
by a loud convulsive shriek from 
the Marquise. . . . 

“<< Take away your hand ! forGod’s 
saketake away your hand,’ exclaimed 
she, in a voice of agony, and starting 
to her feet, she endeavoured with all 
her strength to pull my wrist down- 
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wards ; but strange to tell not all the 
efforts of the Marquise, nor those I 
used myself, could tear my hand from 
her forehead.” 

At first the guests took it for a 
jest, but soon became alarmed, the 
Marquise fainted, and the Duc 
d’Argenton succeeded in forcing 
Talleyrand’s hand from her forehead, 
but it tore away large patches of skin, 
leaving the imprint of his hand upon 
her brow in bleeding characters. 
When the Marquise was pronounced 
out of danger, the two friends, ac- 
companied by two of De Sartine’s 
myrmidons, returned to the magi- 
cian, who received them with the 
greatest coolness and self-possession, 
allowing them to pry about to their 
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hearts’ content. The large jug from 
which he had filled the phial still 
stood in its old place, the contents, 
taken to a chemist’s, were pronounc- 
ed to be——-pure water. 

To all their objurgations he replied 
“that the liquid was pure and inno- 
cent when he placed it in the phial, 
and if it had grown pernicious it 
niust be owing to the guilty passions 
or evil sympathies of those who used 
it. 

“The Marquise refused to see 
Talleyrand again, and carried to the 
grave, as memorial of this adventure, 
a long narrow scar which, with all the 
art of the coiffure, she could not 
disguise.” 


1 This is given in the Spiritual Magazine, vol. iii. p. 550, where it is said to be 
abridged from the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Prince Talleyrand,” by M. Colmache, his private 
secretary, vol. i. p. 122-143. This book the writer has vainly sought for, and it is not 
improbably apocryphal, like the so-called ‘* Extracts from Talleyrand’s Memoirs,” pro- 
fessedly published by the Comtesse de Colmache in 1838, but really written by Lamotte- 


zon. 
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The Church of Ireland Sustentation Fnnd. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Tue Act for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Irish 
Church came into operation last 
year. By this Act a Church hither- 
to supported by large endowments 
finds itself thrown upon the volun- 
tary support of its members, and in 
order to meet those wants consider- 
able means have been subscribed. 
Up to the 31st of August there has 
been contributed in Ireland to the 
Representative Body a capital sum 
of £378,286, besides annual sub- 
scriptions, and exclusive of other 
sums promised or spread over a 
series of years. The members of 
the Church of Ireland in Ireland 
have already done much for the 
future sustentation and endowment 
of the Church to which they belong ; 
but upon so great and sudden a 
change it would be impossible for 
them to supply out of their own re- 
sources an amount sufficient to main- 
tain it upon an adequate footing, 
and they look to sister churches to 
aid them in their arduous work. 

Much Irish property is held by 
Englishmen ; but there is a strong 
claim upon the English people in 
the fact that the Church of Ireland 
approaches God with the same 
prayers, professes the same faith, 
and uses the same discipline, as the 
Church of England. Whatever be 
the legal title of the two Churches, 
they will continue to be, in faith, in 
discipline, and in mutual love, the 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land. 

The net annual produce and value 
of the entire property of the Church 
of Ireland previous to the passing of 
the Act of 1869 was £613,984. 
(Report of the Royal Commission, 
1868, table xiii., page xxvi.) Of 
this property, subject only to the 
life interest of the then existing 


clergy, the Church has been entirely 
deprived. 

In 1868 the number of benefices 
having Incumbents was 1518 (Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, 1868, 
table xix., page xxix.), and 550 
Curates. 

On the supposition that by the 
union of benefices, and leaving many 
large districtswith a scattered Church 
population destitute of all the means 
of grace, so many as 1068 of these 
ministers will not be replaced, the 
lowest approximate estimate that 
can be made for maintaining even 
so much of the organisation of the 
Church would be as follows :— 

2 Archbishops at £2000 a-year. 

10 Bishops at £1200 a-year. 

No persons could be expected to 
maintain the position of a Bishop 
on a less income than this, 

1000 Beneficed Clergymen at 
4250 a-year. ‘This, as an average, 
cannot be considered too much for 
the stipend of educated gentlemen, 
many of whom will have parishes of 
very extensive area and large popu- 
lations under their charge, taking 
into account also that many of them 
will have to provide themselves with 
curates. 

SUMMARY. 
2 Archbishops at £2000 a-year.., £4,000 
10 Bishops at £1200 a-year 12,000 
1000 Beneficed Clergy at £250 a 

year ese se «++ 250,000 
Maintenance and Repairs of 1000 

Churches at £20 a-year » 20,000 


£236,000 


It will be observed that no allow- 
ance is made for cathedrals and dig- 
nitaries, or for the necessary expenses 
for conducting the business of the 
Representative Church Body. It 
may therefore be fairly assumed that 
the minimum income which will be 
required for maintaining the Church 
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of Ireland, even on this very reduced 
scale, cannot be estimated at less 
than £300,000 a-year. 

The only sum provided under the 
Irish Church Act to meet this an- 
nual charge is a sum of £500,000, 
which the Temporalities Commis- 
sioners are authorised to pay to the 
Representative Church Body “in 
lieu of any real or personal property 
which may consist of or be the pro- 
duce of property or monies given by 
private persons out of their own re- 
sources, or which may consist of, or 
be the produce of monies raised by 
private subscriptions.” “ But such 
payment shall be without prejudice 
to any claim in respect of any par- 
ticular private endowment which 
may, within twelve months after 
such payment, be substantiated 
against the said sum.” (Sec. 29.) 

To preserve Ecclesiastical resi- 
dences for even this reduced number 
of clergy (to say nothing of the resi- 
dences which will be required for 
the Bishops) will need a sum of 
200,000, for by the same Act 
(sec. 27) all Ecclesiastical residences 
of the bishops and clergy are vested 
in the Temporalities Commissioners, 
who are empowered, on the applica- 
tion of the Representative Church 
Body, to transfer the same to that 
body “ with the garden and curtilage 
thereto,” either (first) ‘on payment 
of a sum equal to ten times the 
amount of the annual value of the 
site of such Ecclesiastical residence, 
estimated as land, and of the said 
garden and curtilage ;” or (secondly), 
where there is a building-charge af- 
fecting the house, on payment of 
that charge, or “a sum equal to the 
value of such Ecclesiasticalresidence, 
with the garden and curtilage thereto, 
taken at ten years’ purchase of the 
annual value, as estimated by the 
general tenement valuation,” which 
ever may be the smailest. 

Estimating then, each of these 


residences at the low annual value’ 


of £20, and multiplying that by the 
ten years’ purchase, at which the 
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Temporalities Commissioners are 
authorised to restore them to the 
Church, the amount will be £200 
for each residence; or, as above 
stated, £200,000 for the whole 
number. 

Any additional portion of the 
glebe lands which it might be con- 
sidered desirable to claim, and to 
purchase under the 28th section of 
the Irish Church Act, must be paid 
for by “a sum equal to twenty-one 
times the annual value of such land, 
as finally settled by the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of com- 
mutation.” (Temporalities Com- 
missioners to Secretary of Repre- 
sentative Church Body, July 5, 
1871.) 

It would thus finally appear that 
the whole funds for the practical 
working of the Church of Ireland 
wiil have only two foundations 
whereon to rest—first, the very pre- 
carious and almost speculative re- 
sources that may arise from commu- 
tation ; and, secondly, the voluntary 
support of the members and friends 
of the Disendowed Church. 

Subscriptions may be lodged to the 
credit of the Church of Ireland Sus- 
tentation Fund either at— Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, & Co., 67, Lombard- 
Street, E.C. ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
59, Strand, W.C. ; Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar, & Co., 16, St. James’s 
Street, S.W.; Messrs. Hoare, & Co., 
37, Fleet Street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Dimsdale, Fowler, & Co., 50, Corn- 
hill, E.C.; Messrs. Drummond & 
Co., 49, Charing Cross, S.W.; 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, 
Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Birchin 
Lane, E.C.; Messrs. Childs & Co., 
1, Fleet Street, E.C. ; The Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, 42, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. ; The National Bank of 
Ireland, 9 and 10, Charing Cross, 
S.W. Or may be remitted to 
the Honorary Secretary, R1cHARD 
NuceEnt, Esq., 32, Charing Cross, 
S.W. 





